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THE WORLD’S DEBT TO THE IRISH.' 


By VINCENT FLEMING O’REILLY. 


CCENTUATION has been so 
long placed upon the physical 


bravery of the Irish and their gift 
of humor that the world has con- 
cluded war and wit represent Ire- 
land’s contribution to the history of 
mankind. When and wherever the 
praises of the Irish race are sung, 
the long catalogue of Irish heroes 
forms the main theme of the singer, 
and the most popular poetic repre- 
sentation of the Irish in the United 
States is that stirring song of J. I. C. 
Clarke’s, “The Fighting Race.” 

Wit, too, was an acknowledged 
gift of the Irishman. So much so 
that as depicted he degenerated into 
a buffoon and the stage Irishman 
became the typical Irishman to the 
public. Even in the philosophic 
humor of “Mr. Dooley” there was 
an element of burlesque which 
was akin to that of the accepted 
type. 

1The World’s Debt to the Irish. By James J. 


Walsh, M.D., Ph.D., Litt.D. Boston: The Strat- 
ford Company. $2.50. 


In these days of peace propa- 
ganda, admiration for Irish heroism 
is less vocal and the wit and humor 
of our day is not so generously 
ascribed to them, nor, perhaps is it 
so characteristic. 

It is well then that a new concept 
of the Irish should emerge and their 
true gifts to civilization be recog- 
nized and appreciated. After all, 
recognition and appreciation are the 
only means by which the world can 
repay its debt to the Irish. 

There has been no boundary to 
Ireland’s largess of her genius. The 
present popularity of cartography, 
as displayed in the numerous liter- 
ary and historical maps that are ap- 
pealing to public fancy, will receive 
a new impetus from Dr. Walsh’s 
latest tribute to Irish achievement. 
Indeed, the tracing of the geographi- 
cal distribution of Irish ability will 
demand the production of an atlas, 
—so world-wide has it been in its 
manifestation. 

Whatever the prompting, the mi- 
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grations of the Irish have been con- 
tinuous for centuries. Love of ad- 
venture—the missionary spirit—tre- 
ligious restrictions—economic pres- 
sure—all may be counted among the 
varied causations that scattered 
the myriads of those migrations 
throughout the world. Nearly every 
age and every land has benefited 
by this, but the saga of Irish success 
on foreign soil has heretofore been 
sung but partially—no one before 
Dr. Walsh had seriously attempted 
to present a picture of it in its uni- 
versal aspect. 

Margaret Stokes visited France 
and Spain in search of vestiges of 
Irish saints in these countries and 
gave us two valuable books recount- 
ing the result of her findings. Zim- 
mer and some other continental 
scholars have left us brief essays 
upon the great labors of the Irish 
missionaries in Europe. Benedict 
Fitzpatrick has shown us the large 
part that Ireland played in the mak- 
ing of Great Britain. The Chris- 
tianizing of Scotland by St. Colum- 
cille has been the subject of many 
books. The military genius of Irish- 
men upon the continent has been 
recited by O’Callaghan and D’Alton, 
and the activities of the Irish in 
the United States before and during 
the American Revolution are amply 
set forth in Michael J. O’Brien’s A 
Hidden Phase of American History. 
All these, though admirable in 
themselves, have the limitation of 
locality, and only one book that ex- 
ceeded this limitation had been is- 
sued prior to that of Dr. Walsh’s. 
This book, however, was superficial 
and replete with error. It also had 


the defect of following the general 
belief that all Irish achievement was 
on the field of battle. 

“An amused contempt of Irish 
racial achievements” and a belief in 
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the “natural tendency of the san- 
guine Irish nature to exaggeration 
of its own significance in the history 
of civilization” —both of which opin- 
ions Dr. Walsh confesses holding 
in his youth—are the result of his- 
tory by suppression. Probably no 
country in the world suffered the 
wholesale destruction of her ancient 
records to the extent that Ireland 
did. The Danes were ruthless in 
their devastation and the English 
no less so, but the latter perpetrated 
the fouler injury of suppressing 
whatever escaped destruction and, 
by thus depriving native historians 
of the means to truth, were able to 
gain the ear of the world with a 
false tale of Irish barbarism before 
the advent of pretended English civ- 
ilization and culture. 

It was not until the nineteenth 
century had nearly half passed that 
the native records of Irish history 
and_ civilization were correctly 
translated and published through 
the efforts of the great Irish schol- 
ars, John O’Donovan and Eugene 
O’Curry. They had predecessors, of 
course, but their labors were spo- 
radic nor did they meet with any 
organized support. 

Since the days of O’Donovan and 
O’Curry the veil has been gradually 
lifted until the picture of Irish cul- 
ture, Irish splendor, and Irish vir- 
tues can be almost fully revealed 
and in exposition delight the mind 
of the Irish and startle the world 
with its beauty. 


How early Pre-Christian civiliza- 
tion reaches back in Ireland is 
conjectural. Archzological research 
has proven a superior state of ar- 
tistic feeling and workmanship as 
well as wealth, in the Irish of the 
bronze age, over their neighbors of 
Great Britain. Pre-Christian, too, 




















are the Brehon Laws of Ireland, a 
code of legal procedure whose origin 
is lost in antiquity but which pre- 
vailed to a large extent in Ireland 
as late as the year 1600. St. Patrick 
caused its revision in conformity 
with Christianity in 438 and we 
have still in existence the fruit of 
his labors. Its age is attested by 
the difficulties experienced in trans- 
lating its meaning due to the ob- 
scurity of its archaic text. Modern 
legal students will find in these laws 
the questions regarding landlord 
and tenant, torts, domestic rela- 
tions, criminal law, and all the 
other perplexities of judicial pro- 
cedure as fully recognized in Ire- 
land in the fifth century as it is to- 
day. Feminists will find the pro- 
tection of women far more advanced 
under the Brehon Laws than in the 
legal system of any other country at 
the time they were in force. 

These laws possessed the inher- 
ent weakness of tribal organiza- 
tion—there was no machinery of 
the law to enforce them. While in 
retrospect this exhibits weakness to 
us it is, at the same time, a great 
tribute to the innate justice of the 
Irish people, for without legal ma- 
chinery the only other enforceable 
power was public opinion, and the 
fact is that public opinion did en- 
force these laws, for in all the cen- 
turies that the Brehon Laws operated 
no demand for governmental en- 
forcement appears. Even as late as 
Elizabeth’s time, her Attorney-Gen- 
eral in Ireland found that “no na- 
tion of people under the sun doth 
love equal and indifferent justice 
better than the Irish, or will rest 
better satisfied with the execution 
thereof, although it be against them- 
selves, so as they may have the pro- 
tection and benefit of the law when 
upon just cause they do desire it.” 
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Dr. Walsh places St. Patrick 
among the great lawgivers for his 
revision of these Brehon Laws. Writ- 
ing of the committee which had in 
hand this revision he says: “It con- 
sisted of three poets, three saints, 
and three kings. The poets were 
chosen because they were thought 
to have an intuition as to the real 
meaning of life as well as profound 
wisdom in all that concerns the 
manners and customs of the Gael 
—‘the law of nature’—as they called 
it which had been revealed to the 
wise men of Erin in the past. The 
saints represented all that new and 
wonderful fund of spiritual wisdom 
expressed by the Christian revela- 
tion and which modified the ways 
of men toward one another more 
profoundly than anything else had 
ever done in the whole history of 
humanity. The kings were there as 
representing authority but also 
conservatism so that the changes 
made might be such as could be 
properly enforced by the ruling 
authorities. This legal commission 
so unusually constituted succeeded 
beyond all question in making a 
very wonderful set of laws.” 


In the field of art we have full 
evidence of Irish civilization in 
pagan times. Examples of both 
bronze and iron age production 
have been found in Ireland that 
exhibit a development of high artis- 
tic workmanship. Both on metal 
and stone the Irish had forms of 
ornament peculiar to themselves— 
notably the divergent spiral, or 
trumpet pattern—and the pins, 
fibula, pottery, swords, shields, and 
harness trappings of that remote 
period that have survived the vicis- 
situdes of time are as beautiful in 
design and as clever in execution as 
any of present day production. But 
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it is to the Christian era in Ireland 
that we must look for the highest 
state of civilization there—and we 
find this particularly confirmed in 
the remaining evidences of her 
Christian artists. The new inspira- 
tion evoked new and more beauti- 
ful designs until the metal work- 
ers and illuminators of Ireland 
eventually produced the “most 
beautiful book in the world” and 
probably the most beautiful chal- 
ices, crosiers, and shrines. 
“Beautiful Book Making” and 
“Irish Jewelry” as well as that upon 
the “Round Tower and the High 
Cross” are among the most illumi- 
nating chapters of Dr. Walsh’s 
book. Of the first subject he says: 
“The most convincing evidence for 
the high level of artistry as well as 
culture which the Irish reached 
long before the end of the first mil- 
lennium of the Christian era is to 
be found in the extremely beauti- 
ful books that were their handi- 
work. These we know not from 
tradition but from actual inspec- 
tion... To say that the most beau- 
tiful book in all the world was made 
during the eighth century or per- 
haps a little earlier in Ireland 
would be to arouse at once in most 
people the very definite reaction 
that any such superlative expres- 
sion as that must surely represent 
an arrant exaggeration if not a posi- 
tive misstatement. Only that we 
have the book itself to bear out the 
assertion, no one would believe for 
a moment that the rude and barba- 
rous people whom almost all the 
world would inevitably suppose the 
Irish to have been in thé eighth cen- 
tury could by any possible stretch 
of the imagination be conceived as 
making and completing the most 
beautiful book that ever came from 
the hand of man. And yet this is 
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exactly what the actual specimen 
that we possess demonstrates be- 
yond all doubt.” 

This glory of Irish illumination— 
the Book of Kells, long ascribed to 
the pen of St. Columcille, dates from 
the late seventh or early eighth cen- 
tury. Giraldus Cambrensis in the 
twelfth century wrote that he felt 
“inclined to believe that it could 
hardly be a human composition 
but the works of angels.” No 
angel held the pen that produced 
this marvel but the heart of the il- 
luminator was filled with an angelic 
love for his work, and his labor on 
this most beautiful copy of the 
Scriptures was inspired by the same 
motive to which the Four Masters 
later gave voice—“For the Glory of 
God and the Honor of Erin.” The 
Book of Kells has been to me the 
strongest evidence of ancient Irish 
culture. 

The pity is that Giraldus Cam- 
brensis, who so rhapsodized over 
this Book of Kells when he accom- 
panied the Normans to Ireland, 
represents the people who arrested 
all artistic life in Ireland. “All con- 
fidence was shaken,” writes Dr. 
Douglas Hyde, “all peace of mind 
was gone, the very name of so-called 
government produced a universal 
terror, and Ireland became, to use 
a graphic expression of the Four 
Masters, ‘a trembling sod.’” And 
yet we are supposed to date Irish 
civilization from this very English 
or Norman invasion. 

No less in metal work, or jewelry 
as Dr. Walsh prefers to call it, than 
in illumination, did the Irish exhibit 
an advanced state of artistic devel- 
opment. Bells, crosiers, chalices, 
processional crosses, bell and book 
shrines with other smaller objects 
are the principal remaining evi- 
dences of this state of culture. The 

















bells and bell shrines possess a high 
interest because most of them have 
an authentic history, in some cases 
going back to the first introduction 
of Christianity. The bells are of a 
portable type and usually devoid of 
ornament but because of their as- 
sociation with the early Irish saints 
the veneration in which they were 
held dictated the construction of a 
shrine for them of a most ornate 
character. The crosiers, in like 
manner, were really shrines, en- 
closing the wooden pastoral staffs 
of the saints who carried them, and 
are equally as beautiful. 

The book shrines or “cumdachs” 
are peculiar to Ireland and repre- 
sent the same reverence for saintly 
relics. The rapacity of the invader 
has robbed Ireland of several of her 
famous shrines of this character, 
notably those of the Book of Durrow, 
the Book of Armagh, and the Book 
of Kells. Made of precious metals 
and ornamented with gems they ex- 
cited cupidity and their portability 
rendered them easy of removal. 
They have completely disappeared 
but a sufficient number of similar 
examples remain to prove the ex- 
tent of Irish creation of beauty in 
that medium. 

The famous Cross of Cong and 
the Chalice of Ardagh together with 
the innumerable smaller objects of 
jewelry and personal adornment 
produced in Ireland before the 
twelfth century are of equal beauty 
with the other objects mentioned. 
Only those who visit Ireland can 
have the privilege of seeing the orig- 
inals but replicas of most of them 
are to be viewed in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York City 
and the beholder will obtain a 
greater realization of Irish artistic 
civilization from these than any 
word picture could create. 
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Among the “five peoples in the 
world’s history who have made su- 
preme contributions to civilization 
as we have it at the present time,” 
Dr. Walsh places the Irish for car- 
rying Christianity to the barbarian 
invaders of the Roman provinces. 
Unlike Ossian’s sorrowful commen- 
tary on his warlike companions, 
—‘they went forth to battle but 
they always fell”—the story of 
those Irish missionaries who car- 
ried the torch of Christianity and 
learning to the sadly decadent 
Roman provinces is a tale of tri- 
umph and regeneration. 

“Some idea of the immense num- 
ber of Irish scholars who went forth 
from the schools of Ireland,” says 
Dr. Walsh, “may be obtained from 
some of the old records. Ara Multis- 
cilus in his Schedae de Islandia 
sums up the number of Irish saints 
known to have settled in different 
parts of Europe in the following 
statistics. There were 150 of them 
in Germany of whom 36 were 
martyrs; 45 in Gaul with 6 martyrs; 
30 in Belgium; 44 in England; 13 
in Italy and 8 martyrs in Norway 
and Iceland. They founded alto- 
gether over a hundred monasteries 
outside of Ireland itself. Thirteen 
of these monasteries were in Scot- 
land; 12 in England; 40 in Gaul; 9 
in Belgium; 16 in Bavaria; 15 in 
Switzerland; 6 in Italy and a num- 
ber of others in various parts of 
Germany.” 

St. Columcille, the most pictur- 
esque of the long calendar of Irish 
saints, was the earliest of these mis- 
sionaries to evangelize another na- 
tion. “Columcille,” wrote Douglas 
Hyde, “is the first example in the 
saddened page of Irish history of 
the exiled Gael grieving for his na- 
tive land and refusing to be com- 
forted, and as such he has become 
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the very type and embodiment of 
Irish fate and Irish character.” But 
his fate was not grievous. For thirty 
years he labored upon those bleak 
Scottish shores and he saw the re- 
ward of his labors in the submis- 
sion of the Picts and Scots to Chris- 
tianity. Nay more, the foundation 
which he established at Iona car- 
ried on the missionary spirit by 
sending out one of their training 
who established a whole series of 
monasteries in the northern part of 
England and to him, St. Aidan, and 
his successors, Finian and Colman, 
the Saxons of the northern prov- 
inces were indebted for their knowl- 
edge of the Gospel. 

“The conversion of England,” 
Dr. Walsh writes, “is almost uni- 
versally attributed to St. Augustine, 
who was sent by Pope Gregory the 
Great on a mission to the Eng- 
lish,” but he quotes Dr. Reeves, 
the Protestant Bishop of Down 
and Connor, as admitting that 
“Christianity made little headway 
in the provinces until Aidan, the 
Irish missionary from Iona, began 
his labors in Lindisfarne in 634,” 
and cites another authority as stat- 
ing that the Celtic missionaries and 
their disciples from Lindisfarne 
brought about the submission of 
England to the “gentle yoke of 
Christ.” 

According to Alice Stopford 
Green, “In 662 there was only one 
bishop in the whole of England who 
was not of Irish consecration, and 
this bishop, Agilberct of Wessex, 
was a Frenchman who had been 
trained for years in Ireland. The 
great school of Malmesbury in 
Wessex was founded by an Irish- 
man as that of Lindisfarne had 
been in the north.” 

Of the continental peregrini per- 
haps St. Columbanus, of Leinster, 
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was in many respects the most 
representative. Landing in France 
in 590 he established a mission at 
Anagratum and later, owing to the 
increased number of converts, he 
founded a monastery at Luxeuil. Ex- 
citing the hatred of the ruler Queen 
Brunhilde he was obliged to flee to 
Ireland but returned to his mis- 
sionary work in 610, founding a 
monastery at Bobbio which for 
many years was held in great repute 
as a center of learning and culture. 
Of his companions Gallus, or St. 
Gall, became equally famous later 
by founding the famous monastery 
of St. Gall in Switzerland. St. 
Fridolin in Germany, St. Fiacre in 
Brabant, St. Fursey on the river 
Marne, and St. Cataldo in Tarentum 
are on the long roll call of Irish 
missionaries who swarmed over 
Europe spreading religion and 
learning at a time when that con- 
tinent had sunk into barbarism. 
“For four hundred years,” writes 
Mrs. Green, “Ireland poured out 
missionaries to Europe. They 
passed through England to north- 
ern France; by the Rhine and the 
way of Luxeuil they entered Swit- 
zerland; and westward they reached 
out to the Elbe and Danube, send- 
ing missionaries to Old Saxony, 
Thuringia, Bavaria, Salzburg and 
Carinthia; southwards they crossed 
the Alps into Italy, to Lucca, 
Fiesole, Rome, the hills of Naples, 
and Tarentum. Their monasteries 
formed resthouses for travelers 
through France and Germany. Eu- 
rope itself was too narrow for their 
ardor, and they journeyed to Jeru- 
salem, settled in Carthage, and 
sailed to the discovery of Iceland.” 

The result of their labors was the 
actual foundation of our present 
civilization. Had they been imbued 
with a spirit of insularity Ireland 

















might have been the beneficiary but 
the world’s progress would have 
been retarded for centuries and 
modern civilization would be in a 
far less advanced state of develop- 
ment. 

These missionaries having reached 
Iceland, of which there is indis- 
putable proof, what is more natural 
to suppose than that a similar ex- 
pedition reached the shores of 
America? The tradition of St. 
Brendan having performed this 
seeming miracle can be traced back 
to the tenth century. The name 
Irland was used by the Scandina- 
vians to designate the continent of 
America and many modern histo- 
rians looked upon the Navigatio 
Brendani with at least a belief in 
its probability. 

“Irish monks,” writes Dr. Walsh, 
“traveled under just such difficult 
circumstances through the forests 
of Germany and among the distant 
tribes on the Russian plains and 
there is even the well authenticated 
story of Odoric the Franciscan friar 
who in the thirteenth century went 
out into Asia probably as far as 
China and whose journeys consti- 
tute the basis of what is known as 
Sir John Mandeville’s Travels. 
Odoric was accompanied by an Irish 
monk and attributes not a little of 
the success of his journey to this 
faithful Irish companion.” 

The traditional missionary spirit 
of the Irish has been carried on for 
fifteen hundred years. The saintly 
Irishmen who rescued Britain, 
Scotland and Europe from barba- 
rism have found successors through 
those fifteen centuries to carry the 
same message to America, Asia, and 
Australia. An Irish cleric and lay 
apostolate has formed the back- 
bone of the Catholic Church in the 
United States, Canada, Australia, 
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South Africa, and the far-flung out- 
posts of the British Empire. The 
noble part that women have played 
in this advance of civilization finds 
a loving proclaimer in Dr. Walsh. 
“All over the English speaking 
world,” he writes, “and that means 
everywhere throughout the far- 
flung British Empire but also in 
the United States and even on the 
foreign missions, Irish women have 
sacrificed their ties to their native 
land and their home affections in 
order that they might bring the 
good tidings of Christianity and the 
concomitant development of head 
and heart to the people.” Social 
service is considered a present day 
discovery, but it is nothing new to 
the Irish Catholic sisterhood. A 
record of over a hundred years in 
such service stands to their credit. 


Along with the great gift of the 
Christian religion the Irish, as Dr. 
Walsh reminds us, carried with 
them the “magnificent contribution 
of great literature, melodious music, 
rime in poetry and fine decorative 
art.” Perhaps the greatest of these 
was rime in poetry, the invention 
of which is now generally attributed 
to the Irish. If they had made no 
other contribution to civilization 
than the gift of rime the world 
would owe them an _ everlasting 
debt. Discounting the completeness 
of this claim, the evidence is con- 
clusive that the Irish were supreme 
in doing more than any other na- 
tion for the movement that led to 
rime. 

The influence of Irish literature 
upon the continent of Europe was 
effected largely through the com- 
panions of the saintly missionaries, 
who acted as teachers in schools at- 
tached to the monasteries. Clemens, 
the “Instructor of the Imperial 
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Court” of the Emperor Lothair; 
Dungal who was employed by 
Charlemagne and his successors and 
who achieved a high reputation as 
an astronomer; Dicuil, the geogra- 
pher and metrician who produced a 
new treatise on astronomy in 816 
and a textbook on geography in 
825; Johannes Scotus Erigena, prob- 
ably the greatest thinker of his age, 
and principal of the court school of 
Charles the Bald; Sedulius, whom 
Dr. Walsh credits with having 
“made the Irish custom of rime 
popular throughout Europe,” and 
who was also a finished scholar in 
mythology, ancient history, Latin 
and Greek; these and many more 
are among the revered names in 
European cultural history, but it 
is only in recent years that Ireland 
has been recognized as the cradle 
of their genius. 

Of the Irish literature which they 
carried to Europe much is now 
known but much more is still buried 
in unedited manuscripts in Irish 
and continental libraries. A mere 
catalogue of this buried literary ma- 
terial in the Royal Irish Academy 
alone fills thirteen volumes contain- 
ing 3,448 pages and it is said that 
the uncatalogued manuscripts in 
the same depository would fill as 
many more volumes. In continental 
libraries the amount of similar Irish 
manuscript material must be enor- 
mous. 

Of the published portion of this 
great literature President Roosevelt 
wrote in 1907: “The Erse tales 
have suffered from many causes. 
Taken as a mass, they did not de- 
velop as the sagas and the epics of 
certain other nations developed; but 
they possess extraordinary variety 
and beauty, and in their mysticism, 
their devotion to and appreciation 
of natural beauty, their exaltation 
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of the glorious courage of men and 
of the charm and devotion of 
women, in all the touches that tell 
of a long vanished life, they possess 
a curious attraction of their own. 
They deserve the research which 
can be given only by the life-long 
effort of trained scholars; they 
should be studied for their poetry, 
as countless scholars have studied 
those early literatures; moreover 
they should be studied as Victor 
Berard has studied the Odyssey for 
reasons apart from their poetical 
worth; and finally they deserve to 
be translated and adapted so as to 
become a familiar household part 
of that literature which all the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples possess in 
common.” 

In describing the influence of 
Irish literature upon the continent 
of Europe Dr. Walsh stresses the 
literature of vision, which was a 
favorite subject of Irish poets, and 
its effect upon Dante. The Celtic 
precursors of Dante “make it very 
clear,” he writes, “how much Dante 
was indebted to the Irish poets of 
vision. This does not lessen Dante’s 
own merit but it makes very clear 
the fact that he had predecessors 
whose faith made visual for them 
the life of man on the curtain of 
eternity which was to be the sub- 
ject of Dante’s supreme poetry. This 
debt of Dante to the Irish did not 
remain to be discovered in our day. 
Serious students of Dante had recog- 
nized it generations ago. Longfellow 
in the appendices of his translation 
of The Divine Comedy made a num- 
ber of citations of the background 
on which Dante’s great poem 
should be studied and he presented 
the evidence for Dante’s debt to the 
Irish poets of vision by his quota- 
tion from ‘St. Patrick’s Purgatory.’ ” 
Among the other sources of The 


























Divine Comedy, the visions of St. 
Fursey, an Irish hermit of the 
seventh century, that of Tundale, 
written in Latin by an Irishman 
named Marcus in the eleventh cen- 
tury, and the vision of Adamnan 
are considered to have been the 
most influential. 

The Ossianic legends also had 
their effect upon European litera- 
ture although Dr. Walsh does not 
mention this in his chapter on 
“Irish Influence on World Litera- 
ture.” The late Professor Tombo 
published a monograph on this sub- 
ject twenty years or more ago, but 
he believed that Macpherson’s eight- 
eenth century production was the 
source of this influence. A fuller 
knowledge of the influx of Irish 
scholars into Germany nearly ten 
centuries before Macpherson might 
have convinced Tombo that an in- 
fluence as much greater as it was 
earlier than Macpherson was re- 
sponsible for Germanic interest in 
the Fenian Cycle of Irish mythol- 
ogy. 

In more modern days Dr. Walsh 
finds that “those who at the end of 
the nineteenth century, when deca- 
dence in dramatics and poetry had 
come to modern civilization, brought 
in a whole series of new ideas that 
have proved most effective and 
stimulating to writers of other na- 
tions to bring out the best in them,” 
were of the same racial stock as the 
Irish who “1,500 years ago brought 
back to Europe culture and civiliza- 
tion.” The modern movement came 
from the very heart of the people 
“who had retained all their primitive 
simplicity and who partook most 
of the character of the original 
race.” 


The two primary saints of Irish 
hagiology are extensively discussed 
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by Dr. Walsh in two enthusiastic 
chapters upon St. Patrick and St. 
Bridget. Without wishing to lessen 
St. Patrick’s deserved fame in any 
degree, I have always felt regretful 
that Irish writers did not pay 
greater reverence to St. Columcille 
than has been the custom. It is true 
that the trio, Patrick, Bridget, and 
Columcille are linked in many an 
Irish invocation, but from a na- 
tional viewpoint St. Columcille was 
“one of their own” whereas St. Pat- 
rick, wherever his much disputed 
birthplace may have been, was at 
best a son by adoption. This has 
nothing to do with the world’s debt 
to the Irish however, and Dr. Walsh 
follows the traditional course in 
placing St. Patrick as the primate, 
which of course he was, of all Irish 
sainthood. 

His life and labors are too well 
known to need discussion here, but 
of St. Bridget it will be a revelation 
to learn that, as Dr. Walsh tells us, 
she was “a great Irish woman edu- 
cator of the fifth century who stimu- 
lated deeply the minds of the women 
of her own day and whose career 
proved a notable example that 
aroused women to pursue the in- 
tellectual and spiritual life for many 
centuries afterward. Her name is 
still in benediction among the Irish 
who think of her among women as 
only next to the Mother of the Sav- 
ior and who speak reverently and 
devoutly of her as ‘Our Mary of 
the Gaels.’ ” 


Healing of the body often goes 
hand in hand with the healing of 
the soul and one of the earliest hos- 
pitals of which we have a record is 
that founded by the Princess Macha 
in Ireland in 300 B. c. and among 
the Brehon Laws is one placing the 
responsibility for sick maintenance. 
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Nor have the Irish been behind the 
van in medical discoveries nor the 
science of surgery. 

In education, journalism, litera- 
ture, architecture, science, inven- 
tion—in almost every field of en- 
deavor—it is possible to point to 
some son or daughter of the Irish 
race who has pushed through the 
crust of conservatism and indicated 
the path for the further improve- 
ment of mankind. 

The pioneer in the prevention of 
cruelty to animals was an Irishman, 
“Humanity” Martin, and welfare 
work as practiced in American 
manufacturing plants was first in- 
stituted in a factory in Ireland in 
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1810, as was recently discovered by 
J. Dominick Hackett. 

Whether the world owes them a 
debt for it or not may be debatable 
but the fact remains that the Irish 
have preserved more faithfully the 
pronunciation of the English tongue 
as it came to them in the time of 
Elizabeth than have the English 
themselves. Dr. Walsh’s discussion 
of “Shakespeare’s Pronunciation” 
is, he confesses, his favorite chapter 
in the book. 


A reading of Dr. Walsh’s World’s 
Debt to the Irish evokes the pious 
ejaculation, ‘“Well—here’s thank 
God for the race and the sod.” 




















SCARLET AND STEEL. 


By FLORENCE STANDISH CLARKE. 


«Ty USY, Gant?” 
There was a grunt from with- 
in and Thyrza Kent entered. 

In her immaculate business attire 
she was as out of place as a fine 
point steel drawing pen in a can of 
rusty carpet tacks. Equally so, in 
the cheap boarding house bedroom, 
was the slender man who sat before 
a scuffed piano with his legs crossed, 
one knee drawn up nearly to his 
chin. His clean-cut profile was sil- 
houetted against the light from the 
single dingy window as he leaned 
forward making quick jabs with a 
stubby pencil on musical manu- 
script paper. The girl busied her- 
self folding a tie, straightening 
papers, closing the door of the 
clothes press, rescuing the dresser 
scarf from partial imprisonment in 
the top drawer, quickly imprinting 
her own orderly efficiency on the 
wayward room. 

“Listen to this, Thyrza.” The 
man suddenly unjackknifed himself, 
tossed back the mop of dark hair 
and would have played. With a ges- 
ture she tried to stop him. 

“Not now, Gant. I’m starting to 
the office in a few minutes and,— 
oh, what are those discords? They’re 
hideous, horrible.” 

He grinned. “Don’t you like them? 
They’re the steel works motif from 
my new Symphony of the Indus- 
tries. Just slipped out when you 
mentioned the office. I must work 
out the office theme with something 
smoother, correct, methodical, sym- 
metrical, something to show the 
mahogany furniture and hardwood 


floors of the directors’ room, the 
cold steel minds of the executives. 
All smooth, but hard, hard as the 
steel that...” 

He stopped abruptly. “But you 
were going to tell me something, 
weren’t you?” 

“Yes.” She fingered her gloves 
nervously. “I was coming in to 
tell you last night, but you were 
playing. I don’t know what it was, 
but it... well, sort of stopped me, 
Gant.” 

The long fingers sped swiftly over 
the keys. 

“That was it, but don’t play it 
now, please.” 

He looked up quickly. “When 
are you going to be married, 
Thyrza?” 

“That’s what I wanted to tell you 
about, or ask you about rather. I’m 
not sure any more that...” She 
hesitated. 

“Not sure that you love him?” He 
was playing again, a jarring, uneven 
succession of broken chords. She 
stepped over to him; took both his 
hands from the keyboard and 
dropped them. 

“Gant, you make me nervous this 
morning. Now, listen. If I can’t 
talk plainly to you to whom can I 
talk? You’re the only real friend 
I’ve had since Mother went. I al- 
ways tell you my troubles and you 
have always understood. You know 
there was never any nonsense about 
loving him. I liked him, of course, 


but I picked him because I figured 
he was a coming success, that he 
will some day become a ‘big’ man. 
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Lately . . . well, Gant, I’m not so 
sure that he will become a success, 
a real success I mean—and there is 
another who is ‘interested.’ Don’t 
ask me how I know,” she added, 
as his black eyebrows twitched at 
her quizzically, “a woman al- 
ways knows. He has already arrived. 
He’s on the top rung, Gant,—but he 
is older.” 

“My word, you’re cool about it, 
the way you’re tabulating it in that 
funny little card index mind of 
yours. How about your philosophy 
of life? As you’ve stated it to me, 
aren’t you the modern girl who 
makes her own decisions, settling 
marriage as a question solely for 
the head, not the heart? And yet— 
you want my advice.” 

He paused and his hands sought 
the keyboard once more as if there 
lay the solution. As they wandered 
up and down, gathering and scatter- 
ing fragments of sound he listened 
as though she had been forgotten. 

“Hearken to that, my child,” as 
the mosaic of chords and melodies 
seemed to acquire a definite mean- 
ing,—“there is the new motif I was 
looking for. Do you see the ma- 
hogany furniture in the directors’ 
room? Do you feel it? The chaste 
elegance and exclusive atmosphere 
all built on steel? It will all be 
yours. It will all come to you in 
one package. With him.” 

“With whom?” Defiance flashed 
from the gray eyes. 

His inflection was dry and ironic 
as he replied, “With the big steel 
man for whom you are going to 
throw over the little steel man.” 

“How do you know I am?” 

He rose and put long slender 
hands on her shoulders, looking 
steadily down at her. He spoke 
quietly. “Thyrza, if your big steel 
man, or you little one either, got a 
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chance to land a big dealer in place 
of a little one, would he keep the 
little one? He would not. You 
know it. He would swap the little 
one for a big one every time. In 
the business world, in the entire 
world ‘as is,’ he would be right. So 
will you. You will be right accord- 
ing to your philosophy—and you 
will do it anyway. So run along, 
little modern one and put it across, 
as they say.” 

He turned away quickly, then 
back again with sudden gaiety. 

“Want to see my new duds?” 

Flinging open the dresser drawer 
he took up and flirted out of its 
folds a long red silk fringed sash. 
With the other hand he twirled a 
flat soft felt hat with a narrow 
black ribbon fastened at each side 
to the under edge of the crown. She 
puckered a puzzled forehead. 

“You aren’t going on the stage, 
are you, Gant?” she asked with un- 
mistakable distaste. 

He was fastening the scarlet silk 
jauntily about his slim hips, adjust- 
ing the hat with its black ribbon 
debonairly under the chin. 

“Now, my dear child, imagine a 
pair of side burns, and whom do 
you see?” 

She laughed. “I see a certain 
movie actor dear to the hearts of 
the flappers, one who we shall say 
is sometimes a Sheik of the desert, 
a Spaniard or South American 
dandy, but always the ladylike cave- 
man and he-vamp. What’s the idea, 
Gant?” 

“The idea is that there is a South 
American jazz orchestra coming to 
town, a Brazilian band made up of 
Kellys, Conovers, Schlictenbergers 
and Schlintzes, one of whom—Dom 
Pedro Carvao of Rio de Janeiro—is 
your humble servant. It makes its 
début next week as the star attrac- 

















tion in Sol Himlech’s new café, The 
Speckled Trout. Sol will feed the 
fish while we make ’em wiggle.” 

“Gant, you couldn’t do it. You 
won’t! Don’t, don’t cheapen your- 
self. You’re on the eve of recogni- 
tion for the real things you have 
done. I am sure of it. Why do you 
even think of such a thing. Your 
art belongs to the world. Don’t sell 
yourself.” Distress sharpened her 
tones. 

But he sat down at the piano 
sweeping aside the fringed ends of 
the flaming silk and flung into a bar- 
barous dance melody, accompany- 
ing it with weird contortions of his 
long slim body. 

Thyrza Kent started for the door. 
“I can’t stand it,”—her voice broke 
on the words. “You make me think 
of a monkey in a red cap with a 
street organ. You might just as well 
be that. I’m going.” 

In two long strides he was beside 
her at the door. “Don’t worry, little 
pal,” he said gently. “Tell you what. 
Let’s forget the whole thing, turn 
over a new leaf together—consign 
the steel business and the Brazilian 
Band to the devil and .. .” 

The tightening of her lips, the 
hardening of the lovely eyes checked 
him. 

“Oh,” he said airily, throwing out 
his hand as if for protection. “Then 
let’s not.” 

“You know it is different with 
me.” The words tumbled forth in 
passionate protest. “It’s always 
different with a woman. I have no 
genius to withhold from the world. 
Look what my life has been. Never 
a home, only a succession of dirty 
boarding houses and cheap hotels 
alternating with cheap theaters. My 
very earliest recollection is of fall- 
ing asleep in dressing rooms and 
being waked up and carted off to 
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bed after the show. 


And why? 
Because my mother let herself be 
married to an irresponsible failure 


of an actor. If she had married 
a good plumber or bricklayer we 
would at least have had a home and 
proper food.” 

“She loved him, Thyrza,” the 
man interposed quietly. 

“Yes, but almost her last words 
to me were to get out of it. And I’m 
going to do it, too. You know how 
I’ve worked, the lectures I’ve at- 
tended while other girls were going 
to the movies, the night schools to 
get my education, the gymnasium 
courses to build up my physique. 
Every day I have said to myself that 
some day I am going to have beauty, 
luxury, and a well-ordered existence. 
I feel that it will all be mine just as 
surely as life itself if I don’t throw 
away the chance. I could have left 
this greasy boarding house long ago, 
Gant, and would have if it hadn’t 
been for you, my only real friend. 
You were kind to Mother and have 
helped me over the hard places 
since, but aside from you I loathe 
the place. Not so much this place 
but this type of place and you ask 
me to pass up a chance to get out 
of it?” 

Under his steady look and the 
touch of his eyes the rebellion grad- 
ually faded from her eyes. 

“No, child,” he said softly, “I 
don’t ask you to give up a chance 
to get out of it. If—if you are the 
modern woman you say you are, 
you are perfectly justified in mak- 
ing your selection of your partner 
across the counter. You won’t cheat. 
No matter what you get, he will get 
more,—although he will not get 
what he thinks he is getting, take 
it from Dom Pedro Carvao,” he 
added with a grand bow. 

“So take the big steel man, my 
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dear, and be happy I was going to 
say—yes, be happy and have your 
own way.” 

“IT intend to,” she answered in a 
voice that tried hard to be firm, as 
she hurried from the room. 


* * * 


Late that afternoon in the most 
luxurious of the offices of the Kirby 
Steel and Iron Works she sat across 
the desk from George Medford 
Kirby in respectful silence as he 
meditatively rolled a pencil from 
side to side across his slightly pursed 
lips. 
a whimsical smile at the corners 
of his eyes, and to her clear young 
mind it was plain that “King 
George,” as he had been nicknamed 
by an irreverent office boy, regarded 
the coming interview from some 
peculiar angle of humor of his own. 
This did not necessarily imply any 
humor for the interviewed. 

He had just sent for Donald 
Pickens and as he presently swung 
into the office, a square built young 
fellow, the embodiment of confi- 
dence without conceit, she com- 
pared him with the older man. Both 
were good looking. Both were in 
prime physical condition in spite 
of the difference in their ages. Al- 
lowing for the twenty years in de- 
gree of experience both were master 
men, or at least one had achieved 
mastery and the other was, she had 
predicted, in a fair way to win it. 
She thought of Gant’s characteriza- 
tion of them as the “big” and “little” 
steel men. Donald Pickens was 
“little” only in the sense of not hav- 
ing yet arrived. 

Despite her belief in him, how- 
ever, he had lately been losing out, 
failing to come up to Kirby’s de- 
mands. There had been a subtle 
change in his temper toward his 
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There was a suggestion of 












employer. Where formerly he had 
felt loyalty amounting almost to 
hero worship, recently he had 
balked, criticized and chafed at 
slow advancement. George Kirby’s 
method with promising young men 
was to hammer them unmercifully 
in the belief that thus only would 
he shape the human material which 
was to carry on and expand the 
Kirby interests. The results seemed 
to justify the means, automatically 
weeding out the unfit, and for a 
long time Donald Pickens had 
gloried in his ability to “stand the 
gaff.” This had been a big reason 
for her faith in him. 

“King George” was now hammer- 
ing him for one or two errors in 
judgment. Out of sympathy for Don 
she had tried to slip out of the of- 
fice unnoticed but had been re- 
quested by Kirby to remain, so had 
had no choice but to witness the 
hammering. 

In a straightforward way the 
younger man tried to redeem him- 
self. “Mr. Kirby, I’m sorry, of 
course, that I’ve muffed a couple of 
plays lately, and I’m not trying to 
make excuses. But I want you to 
consider one thing. That is, I am 
primarily a technical man. The 
work on which I have failed has 
been outside my special line. Won’t 
you give me a try at the more tech- 
nical end of the business, and let 
me into Gordon’s department? I’m 
sure I should be of more value to 
you there.” 

Kirby regarded him searchingly. 
His vivisectionist’s method of an- 
alyzing his employees withered the 
weak and caused the delinquent to 
squirm, but Donald Pickens’s stub- 
born young soul was proof against 
it. At least he hid any outward ex- 
pression of embarrassment. He did 
not shift his feet, play with his 




















hands, or make meaningless marks 
with his pencil. Kirby sat and 
studied him. He sat, and without 
bravado permitted himself to be 
studied. Thyrza never liked him 
better than at this moment. Her 
faith in him began to revive. 

At last Kirby spoke decisively. 

“It is against my policy to make 
changes from one department to an- 
other because of failure; I make 
them because of success. Make 
good where you are and then we'll 
see about Gordon’s department. 
That is all.” 

Donald Pickens went out, glanc- 
ing only once at Thyrza, but she 
was not looking at him. Kirby saw 
the glance as he saw everything. 
He smiled at her with the peculiarly 
winning smile which he used oc- 
casionally and which she saw of- 
tener than most people. 

“Nice boy, eh, Miss Kent?” 

“Yes, very,” she answered non- 
committally. 

He watched her closely. “You 
sympathize with him? You are 
sorry for him because I handled 
him somewhat ruthlessly with you 
looking on? You think I am hard?” 

“Probably not more so than is 
necessary.” 

He leaned toward her across the 
desk. “Do you know, Miss Kent, 
that you are a girl after my own 
heart? I mean it. I like that little 
streak of hardness in you. Most 
women are mushy in spots. That’s 
why they make fools of themselves 
so often. You never will.” 

Abruptly he dropped the gener- 
alizing tone and said, “Of course 
young Pickens is in love with you.” 

Her color deepened and her wide 
gray eyes looked at him startled. 
“How do you know?” 

“Never mind. Nobody told me. 
I also know that you are not in love 
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with him but that you have seri- 
ously considered accepting him.” 

She smiled. “Mr. Kirby, I have 
heard that there are people who 
possess the side door key to other 
people’s natures. I have often 
thought you were one of them. Now 
I know it.” 

He continued. “I think no less of 
you on that account. I mean, for 
considering him without the accom- 
paniment of what silly people call 
love.” Resting his arms on the desk 
in front of him, he leaned toward 
her confidentially. 

“There are some other things 
about you that I admire, Miss Kent. 
You are highly individual but not 
eccentric. You do your hair as no 
other woman does hers, and yet you 
are not queer. You wear your tail- 
ored clothes and yet you are not 
mannish. You have a fine mind 
and what is better, you control it. 
You have a definite aim and ambi- 
tion in life. How do I know? Per- 
haps it’s a part of having the side 
door key, as you say. Little people, 
romantic fools might not approve 
of your particular ambition—to me 
it is altogether laudable. You want 
position, luxury, the good things of 
life that money can buy. Why not? 
You have thought to reach your 
ambition by marrying Donald Pic- 
kens. I have tried to show you 
that he hasn’t the goods after all. I 
dare say you have thought that per- 
haps I could offer you more.” 

In the silence which followed, he 
subjected her to one of the keen 
searching glances with which he 
was wont to X-ray souls. She sat 
very still waiting for him to go on. 

“I love you for not denying it,” 
he continued with his quick humor- 
ous smile. 

“Now I'll lay all my cards on the 
table and offer you—what J have to 
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offer. With young Pickens you 
would get just about what he could 
give you right now.” 

His eyes narrowed ever so slightly 
as he watched for the effect of this 
upon the quiet girl in front of him, 
but she was listening intently and 
gave no sign. She had felt a thrill 
of triumph as she realized toward 
what he was leading, but this had 
been followed by an incongruous 
wonder if he had made notes and 
memorized them beforehand as she 
had so often assisted him to do in 
preparing after-dinner speeches be- 
fore commercial clubs. 

“Of course, in time he would get 
more money. If not, I wouldn’t keep 
him at all, but the most he’ll ever 
present to the future Mrs. Pickens 
will be a fairish sort of little bunga- 
low in the suburbs. There'll be 
the usual neighborhood movie and 
a corner grocery where you can run 
over and get the condensed milk, 
and you'll have plenty of neighbors. 
Don’t forget the neighbors because 
you won’t be able to when you have 
’em. You can’t miss them on those 
thirty-five foot lots. They'll keep 
chickens which they may lose track 
of, but not of you. They'll borrow 
the chairs when they have company. 
They will think you are ‘queer’ if 
you read anything but the news- 
papers. They will tell you all about 
their husbands’ failings and will ex- 
pect you to tell them all about 
yours.” 

Thyrza Kent laughed outright. 
“What a touching picture.” 

Kirby laughed with her. 
isn’t it? Mind you, I’m not saying 
they’re not happy enough. It’s all 
founded on the old theory of ro- 
mantic love, so-called. You know 
the sort of thing old Omar sketched? 
They have it on greeting cards now- 
adays. 


“Yes, 
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‘A Book of Verses underneath the 
Bough, 

A Jug of Wine, a Loaf of Bread— 
and Thou 

Beside me singing in the Wilder- 

ness— 

Oh, Wilderness 
enow!’” 


were Paradise 


he recited in mock sentimentality. 

“Believe me, there’s nothing to it. 
Of course, they say it’s fine for the 
first year, when it is a pleasure to 
boil out the percolator just because 
it’s your percolator, but by the time 
the truth percolates into your con- 
sciousness that it’s a trap—well, 
there are two kinds of women, just 
as there are two kinds of men, and 
two only—the truck horses and the 
racers, the thoroughbreds. There is 
no harm done except when the racer 
is hitched to a truck. Do you get 
me?” 

She had followed him with in- 
tense interest. “And you don’t con- 
sider that I'd be selling myself?” 
she asked, seeking for something to 
still her haunting sense of self-dis- 
approbation. 

He brought his closed hand down 
upon the desk with emphasis. “Ab- 
solutely not. That expression is a 
relic of an exploded theory. It 
would be a fair exchange of some- 
thing you can give me for something 
I can give you—with myself thrown 
in—unless that premium is distaste- 
ful to you,” he added confidently 
with his magnetic smile. As she 
looked at the handsome face, a 
trifle hard but amazingly vital and 
clean-cut, her own smile fluttered 
in response. 

“You spoke of what I have to 
give you,” she said seriously, “but 
Mr. Kirby just what have I to give 
you?” 


“Yourself!” He leaned toward 























her and spoke with a subdued pas- 
sion that thrilled her. 

“Yes, and that is all I ask, the 
mate I have waited years to select. 
Your personality, your taste, your 
beauty. I want to see that oval face 
of yours like a cameo against the 
rich furs that I will buy for you. I 
want to see you moving like a queen 
in your own right against the back- 
ground that I will provide. You, 
with your own stamp of aristocracy 
that will be yours through life be- 
cause it is you!” 

He paused suddenly and was again 
the executive, the character ana- 
lyst. “And if I have read you right, 
what you want of money is not the 
chance for rich meals, mental idle- 
ness, but a refined, dainty setting 
for your personality, the pleasures 
of the mind, travel, art, music, lit- 
erature, the association with keen 
minds. If your heart’s desire were 
merely for display or. the chance 
to impress others, to show off, as 
they say, you would not appeal to 
me. Have I stated it correctly?” 

Here indeed was understanding, 
justification, and her eyes shone. 

“Miss Kent, this is my courting. 
I might rush you around to theaters 
and expensive restaurants. I think 
too much of you to do it. Unless 
you married me this would only 
cheapen you. Do you harm. So why 
confuse the issue? We have worked 
together nearly two years, plenty 
of time for two people to become 
thoroughly acquainted. Now, how 
long do you want to think it over?” 

“I will give you your answer 
Monday morning,” she said slowly 
as she rose. 

He walked with her to the door of 
the office. “Very good. I like you 
for not jumping at your decision. 
I like your poise, your cool head. 
Yes, I like your cool head. That’s 
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where you are so superior to the 
average of your sex. You're never 
going to play the idealistic fool. I 
compliment you. You are a woman 
of sense.” 

As she reached her own office the 
whistles screamed the end of the 
working day. She waited until she 
knew that George Kirby had had 
time enough to leave the building 
and be whisked away in his soft- 
purring, high powered car, for she 
did not wish to encounter him again 
until she was ready to give him his 
answer. When the noise of the de- 
parting office employees had died 
down, she too donned hat and coat 
and started for her street car. As 
was her custom she walked across 
a large park to a car which took 
her to her boarding house by a 
more roundabout route, but she 
valued the regular exercise of the 
six blocks walk. 

Her elation at the swift winning 
of her goal had left her and she was 
sincerely puzzled. Her present men- 
tal confusion she regarded with ex- 
ceeding distaste. As a modern 
woman she had made her choice of 
a mate for she had no thought of 
refusing George Kirby when she had 
taken time to give him his answer. 
She had followed ambition’s trail 
and had allowed no feminine incon- 
sistencies to “jar her aim.” The re- 
sults had shown the worth of her 
methods. Then why the depression? 

A running step behind her on the 
path and Donald Pickens strode be- 
side her. 

“I waited for you to come out. 
What do you think of the bawling 
out I got this afternoon from King 
George? You know, of course, 
what was back of it.” 

She looked straight ahead. “What 
was back of it, Don?” she asked 
evenly. 
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“What? Innocent—if you don’t 
know, who does?” 

Now, she stopped still and with 
steady gaze noted the belligerent set 
of his jaw. Just as directly he re- 
turned the gaze and she knew that 
their relations must be settled at 
once and for all time. Without a 
word she waited for him to speak. 
A sudden angry flush swept his 
face. 

“It was to humiliate me in your 
eyes because he saw how things 
were going with us and he wanted 
to throw the monkey wrench into 
my plans. That’s why, and you 
know it.” 

“How were things going with us?” 
She asked deliberately. 

He floundered. “Well, I suppose 
anyone could see how it was with 
me. I’ve been hard hit ever since 
you came into the office and I sup- 
posed, . . . at least I hoped that you 
cared, too. You didn’t do anything 
to stop me from thinking so. You 
do, ... care I mean, don’t you?” his 
tone was bewildered. 

She shook her head slowly. 

Donald Pickens was incredulous. 
“Why, but Thyrza, that’s impossi- 
ble. I’m sure. For months you’ve 
let me think so. Oh, I know you 
didn’t say it in just those words, 
but you’ve certainly let me think 
that when I got on a bit farther at 
the works, that you... .” 

“Don, I don’t want to be mean, 
but are you any farther along at the 
works than you were last year? 
And do you think you are going to 
get much farther on?” 

“So—that’s it?” angrily. “I’m not 
getting on fast enough to suit you? 
Listen, Thyrza, before I went into 
King George’s office this afternoon 
I had an offer from the Iroquois 
bunch, more money to start with, 
better chance for advancement, I’m 
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not at his mercy. Let’s get married 
right away and start in. Girl, ’'m 
going to the top and I'll give you 
everything in the world in time. I 
know I’ve got it in me. Will you?” 

“No, Don. I wish you luck but my 
path lies another way from yours. 
I’ve about made up my mind.” 

“Is it ...?” he gritted out the 
words, “has it got anything to do 
with Kirby?” 

“Yes,” very simply. 

“I knew it. I knew it from the 
first. That’s why he shifted me 
from a line of work where I was 
making good to this correspondence 
job where I’m a misfit. That’s why 
he took particular pains to have 
you present when he went after me 
with the hammer. Wanted you him- 
self. Thyrza, can’t you see the 
brutality of the man under that 
polish? He’s as hard as a bar of 
steel. Just the worst kind of selfish 
brute under the veneer.” 

“Don, that kind of talk isn’t going 
to do you any good.” 

“No, I suppose not,” he said bit- 
terly. “Well, I'll tell you one thing. 
You'll be sorry.” 

Suddenly and without warning 
he clasped her around the waist 
with one powerful arm. With his 
other hand he pressed her head 
back and holding her kissed her 
hotly again and again on the lips. 

“When you are getting your old 
man’s kisses, remember that—and 
that—and that—” he panted. 

After the first convulsive start 
she did not resist him. She stood 
physically passive but the black 
cold look she gave him was more 
chilling than any struggle could 
have been. At last he wearied and 
released her as abruptly as he had 
seized her. 

“He is not an old man,” she said 
icily, “and as for veneer, brutes 




















who lack it might at least cultivate 
_y 

She walked rapidly away from 
him. He started to follow but she 
had reached the edge of the park 
and her street car was just filling 
up. She stepped quickly aboard and 
left him standing. 

She sat down next a window and 
stared at the stores and houses 
passing by, mechanically noting the 
numbers decreasing a hundred to 
the block at each corner. Her men- 
tal depression had deepened. She 
was angry with Donald Pickens and 
yet sorry for him. Irritated at 
Kirby, why she could not tell, and 
yet proud of him and the power 
and achievement he represented. An 
old man? He was not old. He was 
physically good to look upon. He 
had magnetism. So she thought 
had Donald Pickens before he had 
forced himself so roughly upon her. 

Why, she wondered with a little 
shiver of disgust, did men think 
they could win women by such tac- 
tics? Perhaps they could, some 
women. Kirby had said she was 
hard. He liked her for it. Well, 
he was right. It was better to be 
hard than an idealistic fool. Had 
she been unfair to Donald Pickens? 
He had accused her of it. But wasn’t 
that his lookout? She had not be- 
come engaged to him. Men courted 
women and then changed their 
minds before an engagement had 
been entered into—oftentimes after. 
She had merely exercised her right 
to—Gant’s phrase came into her 
mind—*“swap a little one for a big 
one.” 

So her thoughts chased each 
other around the tiresome circle 
until she realized suddenly that she 
had ridden four blocks past her cor- 
ner. She rang the bell and got off. 
By the time she had walked back 
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the additional distance her spirits 
were at such a low ebb that when 
she entered the boarding house and, 
hearing the talk from the dining 
room in the basement realized that 
dinner was already in progress, she 
quietly went to her room on the 


third floor. The odor of fried meat 
and cabbage followed her to her 
door. 

In her present mood she felt that 
she could not endure the light that 
would reveal the cheap furniture, 
the brass bed with the brass worn 
off the foot rail from surreptitious 
laundry hung there to dry. She 
wanted to shut out the ugly golden 
oak dresser, the hideous carpet, so 
she threw her hat on the bed and 
sat down in the dark. 

In her lethargy she was startled 
by a loud crashing chord, the sound 
coming up clearly from the floor 
below. She grew rigid as she lis- 
tened. It was followed by others, 
jarring, jangling, nerve-racking in 
their dissonance. Harsh and grat- 
ing they thundered against her ears. 

She knew them now. They were 
the steel works motif Gant had so 
mockingly sketched to her in the 
morning. Although there was no 
melody there seemed to be a con- 
necting thread, a cable rather, run- 
ning through all and a clanging like 
the warning of an ambulance bell. 
There was the booming of the blast 
fires. Could she imagine it all, she 
wondered? Was it all there in the 
music or in her own tired nerves? 

Gant was truly great and the 
world would one day know it. She 
herself would do what she could to 
make the world know it when she 
entered upon her new life with the 
power and influence which George 
Kirby’s name and fortune would 
give her. It was the first comfort- 
ing thought she had had since her 
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unpleasant encounter with Donald 
Pickens and she toyed with it, 
dreaming and planning. 

Then the music changed and 
drew her thoughts again to sadness. 
There was a meditative melody 
growing more and more poignant, 
then rebellious, then bitter. She 
recognized it for the same she had 
heard the evening before which had 
prevented her telling Gant of her 
decision. From bitterness the melody 
smoothed out again into renuncia- 
tion and stopped abruptly. 

Her depression returned, sweep- 
ing over her in waves. She put her 
head down on her little table and 
gave way to the sobs which could 
not be kept back, the flood of emo- 
tion which she had dammed back 
since her mother’s death and which 
the hot dry winds of ambition had 
dried. 

As she sobbed there came to her 
ears a modern dance, a devilish jeer- 
ing rhythm. It seemed to picture 
naked women writhing and twist- 
ing on the edge of an abyss. She 
remembered Gant’s contortions in 
the morning in the scarlet sash. She 
knew now that he was actually 
going out to sell himself, his won- 
derful creative faculty. For what? 
The cheap entertainment of cheap 
people. Why? Was it money? She 
would give him all she had. She 
would get more from somewhere. 
But in her heart she knew it was 
not money primarily that would 
move Gant. 

She started to her feet, her own 
affairs crowded completely out of 
her mind. He should not do it. She 
would not let him. Let some one 
else don the red hat of the organ 
grinder’s monkey. Others there 
were in plenty to cater to the hollow 
souls without taking Gant. Any- 
thing but that. 
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She ran quickly downstairs to his 
room. The barbarous rhythm had 
stopped. 

She burst in without knocking. 
The room was dark. She switched 
on the light. He was not there. The 
top dresser drawer was open where 
in the morning he had taken out 
the hat and the scarlet sash. It 
was empty. She was too late. Weak 
and almost sick she sat down at his 
piano and leaned her head wearily 
against the manuscript music on 
the rack. 

And so he found her a little later. 
He had entered quietly, a haggard 
drawn expression on his fine fea- 
tures. He stopped and stood look- 
ing at her. She heard him and 
turned, then rose in a tired fashion, 
her eyes questioning his. 

Finally she said almost in a whis- 
per, “I thought you had gone to 
rr 

“Brazilian Band?” he asked bit- 
terly, tossing a bundle into a chair. 
“No, I... I couldn’t do it after all. 
So I came back.” 


* * * 


Monday morning “King George” 
Kirby sat in his office once more 
waiting for Donald Pickens, who 
presently entered, his free confident 
stride noticeably belligerent. There 
was a dogged expression on the 
square young face and his hands 
were clenched. Kirby rose to meet 
him and put his hand on his shoul- 
der, thus throwing him off his guard, 
but not entirely. 

“Well, my boy, I’ve been thinking 
it over and have decided to try you 
in Gordon’s department after all. I 
think that there you will be worth 
at least five hundred dollars a year 
more to the works now and you are 
to get it. Will that be satisfactory?” 
He was watching him closely. 




















The blood flamed into the younger 
man’s face and he stepped away 
from the friendly hand. 

“No, sir! it won’t. I’m through. 
Do you think I don’t know why you 
put me through this correspondence 
end of the business knowing, as you 
do, that my talents, my education, 
all my training is technical and not 
literary? You did it to humiliate 
me in her eyes. You know whose. 
You tried to kill my self-confidence. 
You know I’m a valuable man in 
the right place in your organization 
and now you're willing to put me 
there—now that you’ve won her. 
Won her? No, Ill take that back. 
You’ve bought her.” 

For a moment it seemed as if he 
would strike, but the quiet strength, 
the mental superiority of the older 
man won and he stood there breath- 
ing hard. Kirby faced him for an 
instant with a quizzical smile. Then 
he turned back to his desk and 
picked up a telegram. 

“Pickens,” he said, “you are a 
valuable man in my organization. A 
hard hitter with plenty of grit. You 
might be a little smoother in your 
methods but that will come with 
time. Yes, boy, I did try to cut you 
out, as you say—to win her. Yes, 
you’re right even when you say— 
to buy her. This is how I suc- 
ceeded.” He handed him the tele- 
gram. 

As the young man read, his jaw 
relaxed and his hands unclenched. 
Kirby, watching him, nodded to 
himself with a quiet glimmer of 
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satisfaction. Pickens as if not com- 
prehending, read it through a sec- 
ond time. 


“Not a ‘book of verses’ but a 
sheaf of manuscript music. Not a 
‘bough’ but a third class boarding 
house at present. A ‘wilderness’ of 
uncertainties but ‘paradise’ with the 
man who needs me most. Please 
accept resignation of a woman of 
sense. 

Thyrza Kent Grantland.” 


Kirby sat down again at his desk. 

“The business man’s greatest 
asset is the ability to read charac- 
ter,” he remarked sententiously. 
“We'll have to admit that with 
women the rules seem to vary some- 
what, especially if there is an un- 
known factor,” he added with a wry 
smile. “You’re young enough to 
profit by the lesson. Don’t tell ’em 
what you can do for them. Just 
tell em how much you need ’em. 
That will get the worth while sort. 
The others don’t matter.” 

He smiled up at Pickens. “But 
anyhow I haven’t lost confidence in 
my ability to pick men. Shall I 
notify Gordon that you will begin 
with him at once?” 

The younger man nodded, still 
showing his bewilderment but ca- 
pitulating entirely to his old boyish 
admiration for the “Chief” as Kirby 
leaned back with his air of com- 
radeship. 

“And at least we can always be 
good losers, eh, Don?” 












THE LOCKSMITH OF THE UNIVERSE. 
Sir Isaac Newton, 1727-1927. 


By EpyTHE H. BRowNE. 


EVENTEENTH century natural 

science was a house of many 
locked doors. True, Copernicus had 
opened the planetary portal with his 
astrolabe and had spied on the earth 
and sister planets toe dancing in 
celestial ballet around that exacting 
ballet master, the sun. Tycho Brahe 
had bored through the door of as- 
tronomy with his naked eye to dis- 
cover the idling stars really an 
amenable lot, eager to serve under 
the banner of accurate science. Kep- 
ler shook the panels of applied 
mathematics until they gave way 
and liberated the three famous laws 
of celestial motion. Galileo’s pen- 
dulum beat against the door of phys- 
ics which finally opened into a 
space of falling bodies. 

The achievements of these giants 
had aroused the scientific world 
from the Aristotelian lethargy; yet 
their work narrows compared to 
the performance of that giant, 
“standing on the shoulders of 
giants,” Sir Isaac Newton. His biog- 
rapher, De Morgan, says “New- 
ton’s reputation rests on a tripod 
of fluxions, optics and gravitation.” 
Transposing the figure these were 
the three biggest keys this lock- 
smith of the universe carried as he 
sought entrance to the locked house 
of science. But others jangled in 
his pocket—pass keys to astronomy, 
chemistry, alchemy, astrology, the- 
ology, chronology, thermometry, 
etc. Even a finger-tip perusal of 
Newton’s work makes one headachy. 


To drag Newton from behind his 
ambuscade of magnets and com- 
passes, telescopes and prisms, and 
to treat him biographically, as a 
naked figure stripped of the trap- 
pings of science, would be but a 
hollow job, because what he gave 
to the world is far more important 
than the static events bridging from 
birth to death. Yet to survey his 
scientific researches would be un- 
fairly technical to the _ general 
reader. Let us rather view the great 
Newton as a compound of brain 
and personality. A study of his 
mental mechanism will propel him, 
as scientist, before us; and accom- 
panying footnotes on his associa- 
tions, habits, affections, etc., will 
link our hand in his in sympathetic 
understanding of his personality. 


Newton once remarked that a cer- 
tain occurrence disturbed his “con- 
sistency of mind.” A ferreting 
“why” mind, consistently flexible 
among question marks, was an ear- 
mark of his genius. The boy Isaac, 
emerging from the schoolhouse at 
Skillington, jumped into overalls 
freshly washed and patched by his 
mother who had already planned his 
successful career as a farmer. But 
to the boy’s speculative mind cows 
were simply established cud-chew- 
ers with tails that all wagged the 
same way through an indisputable, 
and therefore to Newton an unin- 
teresting, existence. Farming ad- 
mitted of little analysis; that fur- 


















rowed field was Newton’s mental 
playground. So we find him on the 
farm at Woolsthorpe, perched atop 
a fence like a giant crow, a greasy 
Euclid under his nose, with never a 
care for the cattle squashing around 
in the cornfield. Market day at 
Grantham, whither the preoccupied 
young farmer was sent, was but a 
variation in the dull business of 
taking things for granted. While 
an escorting servant bid for live 
stock, Master Newton hied to the 
mice-smelling, book-stacked garret 
of Mr. Clark, the neighboring apoth- 
ecary, and there feasted on the dry 
crumbs of logic, geometry, and 
chemistry. 

It was because the twenty-three- 
year-old Newton, seated in his fam- 
ous garden, was politely inquisitive 
of a sportive apple and asked it, 
“Why do you fall?” that the law of 
universal gravitation first germi- 
nated in Newton’s mind to be brought 
years later to far-reaching applica- 
tion in that priceless contribution to 
natural philosophy, the Principia or 
Mathematical Principles of Natural 
Philosophy. The same probing fin- 
gers, piloted by the ever-challenging 
brain, that regarded a red-handled 
hatchet as a magic tool with which 
to discover why a certain wheel 
turned thus and so in a toy ma- 
chine, were to trace curves, and 
angles, and lines, and moving points 
and so dignify modest mathematics 
by the name differential and inte- 
gral calculus, or Newton’s Theory 
of Fluxions; again, Newton’s prob- 
ing fingers held a prism and a revo- 
lutionary theory of light in one 
clutch. His Optics is his masterly 
contribution to the subject. 

Even as an old man Newton prac- 
ticed with figures to find out their 
secret harmonies. In 1716 the king 


mathematician, Leibnitz, submitted 
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a thorny problem in equations “for 
the purpose of feeling the pulse of 
the English analysts.” Newton, 
nearly seventy-five, attacked the 
problem at five in the afternoon and 
cried “Eureka!” that same evening. 

The prize scientist wore the spec- 
tacles of shrewd observation. The 
side of the village apothecary’s shop 
was young Isaac’s magic lantern 
screen. He would sit for hours, his 
chin cupped in his hand, watching 
the sun shadows pose like garden 
ghosts against the wall. He meas- 
ured these shadows and with fixed 
pins constructed a sun-dial. The 
day Oliver Cromwell died a great 
wind sped through England. Isaac 
observed beyond the uprooted trees 
on the wayside, beyond the hurri- 
cane of dust, beyond the swinging 
street lanterns, by transforming 
himself into an anemometer. He 
gauged wind force by first jumping 
with the wind, then against it and 
comparing distances. Science mar- 
vels that such a voluminous work as 
Newton’s Principia should be the 
fat product of only a lean eighteen 
months study. It forgets that 
Newton’s mind was like a bin, full 
of minute observations gathered 
through the years, that required 
only a slight tipping to dump out 
the scientific jelly beans. The mas- 
ters at Cambridge must have feared 
for the student Newton observing 
the heavens from such precarious 
posts as window ledges and roof 
tops; they built him a small obser- 
vatory for his use on the roof of the 
Gate Tower. 

Newton’s brain clicked in obser- 
vation. It did not dawdle over dis- 
covery but focused it instantly. 
With his “mind for ever voyaging 
through strange seas of Thought, 
alone,” he would observe some 
prank of nature and would rush 
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from visitors or meals to his littered 
desk, there to stand writing at 
length, chaining his observations to 
paper. Not only was Newton an 
observer of Nature but he was also 
a critical observer of others’ obser- 
vations. Many of his reference books 
had messy margins of N. B.’s and 
question marks. 

Truth is a flirtatious damsel, de- 
manding constant, patient homage 
from him who would win her. She 
is sister to Philosophy, whom New- 
ton called “an impertinently liti- 
gious lady.” Truth had no more 
unwearied and abiding a wooer than 
Sir Isaac Newton. He engaged, not 
in scientific jousts, purely spectacu- 
lar, but in quiet experiments with 
Nature’s most secretly mysterious 
agents—color, light, gravity. His 
mind was always ajar for patient 
scrutiny into scientific theories op- 
posed to his own. The brilliant 
Father Ignatius Pardies, a Jesuit 
Professor of Mathematics in the 
Parisian College of Clermont, dis- 
agreed with Newton’s Theory of 
Colors. Newton sought not to an- 
nihilate his fellow-scientist’s specu- 
lations but rather to incorporate 
them as so much added evidence 
supporting his special theory. He 
sent the Jesuit blocks and blocks 
of neat argument, painstakingly 
clear, simply convincing, free of the 
self-opinionated taint of lesser phil- 
osophers. It required weeks of 
patient dovetailing of facts to pre- 
sent such solid argument but, ever 
cautious with touchy Truth, he 
inched his way along. He later re- 
ceived a letter from Father Pardies 
admitting his doubts vanquished. 
Likewise Newton’s solution of the 
famous Bernoulli problems that 
staggered the master mathemati- 
cians of Europe was the result of 
perspiring patience with fractious 
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curves, cycloids, and segments. 
The Principia is the fruit of tedious 
geometry. 


Newton had need of the tolerant, 
elastic mind that could lock the lion 
mouth of contention, for with the 
scientists Hooke, Lucas, and Linus 
dueling with him to the death, 
Flamsteed, England’s first astron- 
omer royal, waging a battle around 
the moon’s motion, and Leibnitz 
dividing honors with him in estab- 
lishing the calculus, a great slice of 
Newton’s life was chewed up by 
controversy. 

It is refreshing to learn that the 
mighty Newton, while reining in 
the powers of nature did not at- 
tempt as science, askew, does to- 
day, to bridle God. That quality 
which we call humility of mind was 
none other than reverence for the 
Hand of God operating the gears of 
the universe. Says Newton: “.. 
Atheism is so senseless and odious 
to mankind that it never has many 
Professors. Can it be by accident 
that all birds, beasts, and men have 
their left side and their right side 
alike shaped? .. . and just two eyes 
and no more? .. . When arises this 
uniformity in all their outward 
shapes but from the counsel and 
contrivance of an Author?” As a 
Fellow at Cambridge in 1667 he was 
assigned the “Spiritual Chamber” 
or first floor room next to the chapel. 
Some kindly protective power must 
have thus helped coincidentally 
to fortify the venturing scientist 
against irreligion. Newton was a 
concrete expounder of belief in God. 
The atheist, Halley, of comet fame, 
and Newton’s supporting friend (it 
was Halley who brought the re- 
searches of the Principia to the 
notice of the Royal Society in 1685) 
was once invited by Newton to his 
room to examine two new globes. 














“Why, Newton,” exclaimed Hal- 
ley, “who made these?” 

“Nobody,” replied Newton. 

“Pooh! pooh!” laughed Halley, 
“then how did they get here?” 

Newton blinked mischievously. 
“They just happened here!” 

“Nonsense!” snickered the well- 
intrenched atheist, “Some one must 
have made them.” 

Whereupon Newton tied Halley’s 
own assertion to a string of analogy 
and argument. We do not know 
whether the mock atheist finally 
surrendered but we do know that 
Newton was the greater scientist for 
realizing his limitations. Newton 
had large esteem for Edmund Hal- 
ley but he tongue-lashed him sound- 
ly when Halley caricatured religion. 
Similarly it is recorded when one 
“Vigani told him a loose story about 
a nun, he gave up his acquaint- 
ance.” This spiritualized texture of 
Newton’s mind must have also been 
trust-proof because many of his 
friends often discussed their moral 
quagmires with him. 

M. Biot holds that Newton’s mind 
was tinged with the sunset glow of 
religion only in dotage. He thus 
slights the young and middle-aged 
Newton passing reverent hands over 
ancient manuscripts of the New 
Testament in the joy of Biblical re- 
search, as well as the bulk and im- 
portance of Sir Isaac’s theological 
output that includes a Church His- 
tory, Observations on the Prophecies 
of Daniel and the Apocalypse of St. 
John, Paradoxical Questions re- 
garding Athanasius, and a series of 
divinity tracts. To say that the fam- 
ous Bentley letters were written by 
a palsied old man, dozing in slip- 
pers by the fireside is like ascribing 
the composition of a military march 
to a haggard Salem witch. These 
letters from Newton to the Reverend 
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Dr. Bentley, Chaplain to the Bishop 
of Worcester, solicited by the clergy- 
man to thick-rib his lectures on 


Divine Providence, remain New- 
ton’s scientific credo—a gilt-edged 
testimonial to the nicely perceptive 
mind that builds and builds upon 
the material universe and yet re- 
serves the tower room for God. The 
first letter declares the motion of 
matter inexplicable by natural 
causes and acknowledges an Author 
of the planetary system; the second 
contends gravity causes planetary 
motion but argues that a Divine 
Agent is responsible for circulating 
motion; the third insists that a 
Deity umpires all gravities; and the 
fourth disagrees with the Platonic 
theory that planets were created by 
God in some heavenly workshop, far 
distant from our world. 

Beholding in Newton the ques- 
tioning, observant, patient, and 
piously humble mind we agree with 
De Morgan when he compares New- 
ton’s mind to “one who is superior 
in every kind of athletic exercise, 
who can outrun his competitors 
with a greater weight than any one 
of them can lift standing.” 


To face the dusk of two centuries 
and view Newton, the sober per- 
sonality, as he moved among friends, 
wrote love letters, ate solitary meals, 
weeded his garden and otherwise 
served in the campaign of daily af- 
fairs, is a little obscuring if we do 
not first outline his personal ap- 
pearance. The tiny visitor to the 
manor house at Woolsthorpe, Lin- 
colnshire, on Christmas Day, 1642, 
diminutive enough to be put into a 
quart mug, grew into the round- 
shouldered, serious youth of dreamy 
glance and restless limbs. In his 
college room at Trinity Newton 
verily loosened the floor boards with 
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his incessant walking to and fro like 
a seventeenth century disciple of 
Aristotle. Viewing himself in his 
mirror he suspected consumption 
behind his pale face and instead of 
nourishing his blood with exercise 
—which he considered a damage of 
time—he burdened himself with 
medicines of his own concoction. A 
lift of the cascading peruke re- 
vealed Newton silver-haired at the 
portal age of thirty. The scientist 
once drolly observed that he worked 
so much with quicksilver it must 
have taken up permanent lodgings 
in his hair. 

Opening up new areas of scien- 
tific thought Newton was much too 
busy to give heed to his shoes worn 
comically down at the heels or to 
his wispy hair uncombed for days. 
Of course one assumes that upon 
occasion, as when Her Majesty, 
Queen Anne of Denmark, touched 
his shoulder with the royal wand 
of knighthood Newton could wear 
lace and velvet with the grace of a 
courtier for he had stately carriage 
and an easy manner. But he was 
most comfortable in the workaday 
clothes of his calling. Sometimes 
he was curiously tardy donning 
even these. Roused in the morning 
by some burglar of thought break- 
ing in upon his mind even as he lay 
resting, Newton, still arrayed in his 
night clothes, would sit speculating 
on the edge of the bed for two and 
three hours. 

A life span of eighty-five years 
usually takes marked toll. But for 
a little less spring to his gait New- 
ton at fourscore, before the malady 
set in that caused his death five 
years later, was the active patriarch 
of science with the single boast that 
he had but one tooth missing. 

Newton was an itinerant Lon- 
He lived first in Jermyn 


doner. 
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Street, Piccadilly; then in Chelsea; 
then in Hayden Square, Minories; 
and the last seventeen years of his 
life were spent in a stocky brick 
house next to Orange Street Chapel 
in St. Martin’s Street, Leicester 
Square. Wherever his residence his 
domestic régime remained the same. 
One spies on the great scientist at 
breakfast with no companion but 
perhaps his pet dog “Diamond,” the 
same slippery-footed animal since 
entered in the canine Hall of Fame 
for his disastrous capers on New- 
ton’s desk. The dog upset a lighted 
taper and a twenty years’ collection 
of experiment notes on the Theory 
of Colors perished in flames. New- 
ton’s subsequent panic at such irre- 
parable loss inspired feverish jour- 
nalists to paint him as a long-haired 
philosopher pitifully insane. The 
pressing state duties, such as War- 
den of the Mint, which he ably ful- 
filled, discard the sensationally mad 
scientist for the justly wrathful 
Newton in chase of the incendiary 
“Diamond” with a lash. 

But to get back to breakfast. New- 
ton was a “simpler.” He drank a 
great draught of orange peel water 
sweetened with sugar, not only as 
a morning libation but to dissolve 
phlegm. Bread and butter with 
maybe an apple or quince completed 
his menu. He filched eighteen hours 
from the twenty-four for study and 
experiment but we fancy he had an 
extra second after breakfast at 
which time he wrote the following 
items of expense in his diary: 


“At the tavern. 
2 yds. cloth and buckles for a vest. 
lost at cards twice. 
Oranges for my sister.” 


For a few pilfered minutes he me- 
andered in his garden, rooting up a 
























weed here and there, pausing ad- 
miringly under the blossoming fruit 
trees he planted for the manufac- 
ture of cider. Or if it was Sunday 
morning he went to St. Mary’s 
Church and very probably was 
greeted by some poor member whom 
he had presented with a Bible. If 
Newton indulged in a hobby it was 
broadcasting the Word of God, for 
he distributed dozens and dozens 
of Bibles among poor people. 

The master scientist rarely left 
his room but he had to open his 
shutters once in a while to the 
members of the Royal Society who 
had elected him President in 1703. 
Likewise when the Princess of 
Wales, after Queen Consort to 
George II., smiled her prettiest on 
him he had to attend and discuss 
crown affairs. As Warden of the 
Mint, an office secured by Newton 
through his friend at Parliament, 
Lord Halifax, the task of recoinage, 
tailoring shabby farthings and shill- 
ings, was congenial to Newton in its 
scientific demands, so he did not 
demur at the morning hours spent 
away from his glass-bubbles and 
mandrels. 

Meal time was oddly disorganized 
under Newton’s roof. Many a steam- 
ing joint of beef died in cold con- 
tempt on the table because the 
master was closeted with his tele- 
scope with no time to eat. Newton 
had few visitors. Occasionally when 
such friends as Halley or the gos- 
sipy diarist, Mr. Pepys, or the mas- 
ters of his college dined as guests 
of the capricious Sir Isaac, those 
worthy gentlemen would be sud- 
denly interrupted in the act of sip- 
ping bouillon by Newton, apologetic, 
hastening off in quest of a bottle of 
wine upstairs. The guests chatted 
—and chatted. The meat followed 
the bouillon; the dessert followed 
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the meat. Still no wine. Still no 
Newton. Only as the guests de- 
parted did a maid servant hazard 
the news that her master had en- 
tered his observatory en route to 
the wine room and had there tar- 
ried, experimenting, at which oc- 
cupation he was not to be dis- 
turbed. When Newton’s mind thus 
veered in chronic absent-minded- 
ness he was liable to stroll out on 
the public highway in spare attire 
to return sorely embarrassed. 

As Newton bends over his desk in 
the fading glow of late afternoon 
why does his usually gentle brow 
cloud over? For all his devotion to 
arctic science he pens a word-bou- 
quet of love avowals and perfumed 
compliments to one Lady Norris. 
Cupid, perched on the inkwell, 
smiles a little sadly, realizing he 
can never make a serenading Lotha- 
rio out of an actual “Bachelor of 
Science.” Newton never married. 
It is said he whispered delicate cour- 
tesies in the ear of a Miss Storey 
but upon looking down from the 
heights of love to his sandy finan- 
cial position below, he acknowl- 
edged his vaulting to the gracious 
lady and quietly retired. Miss 
Storey, a lace-mittened spinster at 
eighty, loved to tell the story of Sir 
Isaac’s aborted courtship. 

Despite his continually super- 
charged brain Newton rarely adopted 
any recreation. He admitted a sub- 
stantial dislike for poetry and did 
not care for music. He attended 
but one opera in his life and then, 
says Dr. Stukeley, his personal 
friend, “the first act he heard with 
pleasure, the second stretched his 
patience, at the third he ran away.” 
Even as a distinguished gentleman 
of Parliament, invited to check up 
a vacant hour by attending some 
royal function, he would decline 
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and spend the time nursing his sick 
mother. He frequently relished a 
mug of coffee at picturesque Slaugh- 
ter’s Coffee House in St. Martin’s 
Lane; but then the petty, jealous 
tavern-idlers he met there, who 
aimed arrowy remarks between 
bites of deep-dish English pie, 
spoiled even this diversion. For 
Newton was a silent man, loath to 
inject personal parentheses into the 
universal chapter of science. Argu- 
ment on his tongue was a weapon 
to slay incompetency and inexperi- 
ence, not to spar for personal 
gratification. He rather prided him- 
self on being, in his own words, one 
of the “mathematicians that find 
out, settle and do all the business,” 
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and who “must content themselves 
with being nothing but dry calcula- 
tors and drudges.” 

His favorite nightcap meal was a 
bowl of broth and a plate of vege- 
tables with a tankard of ale. The 
stars gazed accusingly out of an 
early morning sky at the scientist 
still awake and fussing around his 
observatory at 3 a. m. 


Sir Isaac Newton died March 20, 
1727, and was buried with due 
honor and pomp in that temple of 
illustrious dead, Westminster Ab- 
bey. The Locksmith of the Uni- 
verse departed, leaving his keys 
with that trusty caretaker, Pos- 
terity. 





ANNUNCIATION. 


By BENJAMIN MUSSER. 





Ir was in springtime, and her garden smelt 


Of Sharon rose and lilies. 


It was spring: 


A brook plashed, and a breeze went whispering 
Lightly through palm trees; whence the village dwelt 
Rumor of distant voices came, to melt 

In choiring stars and song the skylarks sing, 

Till all that garden went to carolling 


Softly and softly where an angel knelt. 


Softly and into perfect unison 


The brook, the breeze, the village voices grew; 
Stars and the birds and heaven’s populace 
Gathered their songs together into one— 
Sounds of all universe to one song drew, 


And “Hail,” it sang, “Hail Mary full of grace!” 



























By Brian P. 


pie the beginning of re- 
corded history we get hints of 
the lure of Ireland. It was a lonely, 
far island, the last stop, the jump- 
ing off place, a land so remote that 
to it only the hardiest or the hard- 
est driven came. We know that it 
held then, as now, large lakes, riv- 
ers teeming with fish, and vast 
steaming boglands. Immense for- 
ests of beech, oak, and other hard- 
woods sheltered a plentiful fauna. 
To those adventurers who came to 
the isle from across the seas it 
must have looked as rich a hunt- 
ing ground as Kentucky seemed to 
Daniel Boone when he gazed down 
upon the blue grass country from 
some lonely peak. Already the Eu- 
ropean frontier had begun that 
irresistible westward movement 
which has written the history of the 
British Isles and the Americas. 
Carried along by this frontier urge 
the first seafaring men came to the 
shores of Ireland and staked out 
their seaside camps. 

Let us listen to legend: 

The first men!—Little we know 
who they were or what thoughts 
they held. They are utterly lost, so 
far back they stand in the mists of 
the beginning. What dangers they 
met, what they saw, how they lived, 
we cannot say. We only surmise 
that the later story-telling men when 
they came, found a dark-haired 
race in possession whom they named 
the Firbolgs. The story-telling men 
were perhaps tall and fair-haired. 
They came in ships from some un- 
known land and they brought with 
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them swords and spears for battle, 
wizards and druids for supernatural 
aid, women and children for whom 
they must find home and shelter. 

The story-telling men were Celts. 
They were fierce in battle, arrogant 
in speech with their enemies, often 
strangely lyrical with those whom 
they held as friends; whether wield- 
ing the ponderous battle axe or 
driving their heavy boats through 
the seas, they were men to admire 
and fear. They came to Ireland 
from the mainland of Europe where 
for unknown centuries they had 
held an empire against all comers. 
They had been allies of the Greeks 
in their wars with Oriental Kings. 
They had fought Roman legions; 
had captured and sacked the city 
of Rome itself. They ruled the Teu- 
tonic Tribes in central Europe until 
the day when their wide dominions 
fell asunder from the upthrust of 
the conquered people. For no na- 
tion may live by the sword alone— 
that lesson the war-loving Celts had 
to learn as other races before them 
had learned it. 

Whether they came in sight of 
the Irish coast in the far days of 
their golden prosperity or in the 
later days of hardship we do not 
know. That secret is hid with Time 
in the forgetful years where so 
many fine deeds are lost. We can, 
however, imagine the astonishment 
of the aborigines when they saw 
these sea-drenched warriors come 
among them and when they saw, 
perhaps at a distance the glitter 
of golden ornaments and heard the 
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intoning of Druidic runes by the 
De Danaans, as the invaders called 
themselves. 

The Firbolgs who were owners of 
the soil sent an ambassador to meet 
the De Danaan herald. The two 
spoke to each other with heraldic 
courtesy in some tongue common 
to both. Each examined the weap- 
ons of the other. The spear of the 
Firbolgs was heavy and blunt—that 
of the De Danaan was light, long, 
and sharp pointed. In the weapon 
was symbolized the nature of each 
race. 

There could be no peace between 
such diverse tribes until after the 
ordeal of battle, even though the 
strangers proposed that Ireland be 
divided in equal parts and that they 
defend it jointly against future in- 
vaders. The answer of the Firbolgs 
was “No.” 

The battle took place on the plain 
of Moytura, which is in the southern 
part of the present County Mayo, 
and resulted in the defeat of the Fir- 
bolgs. It was a defeat but not an 
extermination, for the victors per- 
mitted the Firbolgs to have Con- 
naught for their own. Perhaps the 
dark Connaughtmen of the present 
day are descendants of this myste- 
rious race of Firbolgs. 

Nuada of the Silver Hand was 
the De Danaan chief. Under his 
careful leadership they had beaten 
the Firbolgs. Unhappily for him 
and for his people he lost a hand 
in battle. So deep was the admira- 
tion which the ancient Celts bore 
for an ideal of physical perfection 
that their law held that no muti- 
lated man might be their king. It 
was necessary to choose another 
king, and they chose Bres who was 
strong, beautiful in body, and un- 
blemished by scar or wound. It 
was not long, however, until they 
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found that the genius for ruling 
well was not in Bres. He was a 
poor spirit after all. He taxed the 
people heavily and yet did not will- 
ingly entertain bard or harpist, fear- 
ing that his store of goods would 
thereby be diminished. 

In Ireland, from the beginning, 
hospitality to strangers, to wander- 
ing scholars, and a certain spirited 
generosity to one of equal or lesser 
rank has been traditional. Bres 
broke with this ancient custom of 
the land, and then his people were 
shamed that they had so unkingly a 
ruler. The poet Corpy, for instance, 
coming to court one day, was given 
a small, dark, cold room without a 
fire, without a stick of furniture. To 
stay his hunger, the attendants 
brought, after long delay, two or 
three dry cakes. No ale, not even 
milk, enlivened this sorry meal! In 
anger the poet composed a short, 
but pungent, satire which was soon 
recited far and wide. Never in any 
country has poetry had such power 
as in ancient Ireland. Bres, unable 
to stand up against the storm of 
ridicule that now broke upon him, 
resigned the kingship and took him- 
self away to his mother Eri, asking 
her for counsel of revenge on his 
proud people. 

Eri had a surprise in store for 
him. She said, “Your father came 
to me from overseas and wedded me 
in secret. He is a Fomorian. He 
gave me this ring, saying that I 
should part with it only to him 
whose finger it fits.” 

Bres tried on the ring. It fitted 
his finger. His face lit up with fierce 
joy and he departed to seek help 
from the overseas enemies of Ire- 
land—the Fomorians (who were 
probably a Baltic race). He found 
his father, Elatha, who recognized 
him and sent him back with a for- 
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midable army, accompanied by the 
Fomorian battle champion, “Balor 
of the Evil Eye.” 

Another battle of Moytura took 
place. This Moytura was in the 
northern part of County Sligo, 
where the plain, even to-day, shows 
many sepulchral monuments to 
mark the scene of that ancient con- 
flict. The De Danaans were vic- 
torious but only by the aid of Lugh 
—a mysterious, half divine per- 
sonage whose presence anywhere 
brought light and beauty, and 
whose feat of arms in slaying Balor 
turned the tide of battle. The 
Fomorians fled from Ireland, never 
to return. They carried with them 
for a ways, to the consternation of 
the De Danaans, the mystical harp 
of the Dagda. This had to be re- 
covered, even at the cost of life and 
so Lugh and the Dagda, following 
swiftly on the trail of the beaten 
army, entered the camp of the en- 
emy in disguise and came to the 
banqueting hall of the Fomorian 
chiefs. 

They looked through the open 
door and the Dagda saw his harp 
hanging on the wall opposite. He 
could not restrain his joy. He called 
aloud to it. Immediately the harp 
leaped across the room and came to 
his hands! 

The Fomorians shouted in rage 
and laid hands on their heavy 
swords. They were too late. Al- 
ready the Dagda, leaning against 
the doorpost, was running his fin- 
gers along the chords and there 
floated into the room the magical 
strain of the “Lament for the Night 
after Battle.” The Fomorians could 
not withstand the wild, sad power 
of this music. Tears came to their 
eyes. They forgot to fight. After 
awhile the music gently stole into 
the strain of slumber, and gradually 
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the tired and beaten men fell asleep 
as they sat. Then through the dead 
silence of the sleeping camp the De 
Danaan heroes stole away into the 
dark. 

For many a long year now the De 
Danaans ruled. The sea broke on 
the shores of Ireland bringing no 
invaders and innumerable suns 
rose and set before the Milesians 
came, those strange warriors “from 
Spain” who were destined to be the 
next rulers of the green woody is- 
land. It came about in this way. 
One of the Milesian chiefs named 
Ith had gone to Ireland avisiting 
and the De Danaan lords quarreled 
with him. He was killed, but his 
followers carried the body back to 
“Spain.” Then and there the Mile- 
sians swore to avenge his death by 
the conquest of Ireland. 

Their audacious little fleet 
started. There were thirty-six ships, 
each commanded by one of the 
chiefs and manned by his follow- 
ers. On board one of the vessels 
was a wonder-poet and mighty ma- 
gician, named Amergin. 

On the first of May they landed 
in Ireland and immediately ad- 
vanced on Tara. A conference with 
the De Danaan chiefs followed, who, 
having heard of the fame and wis- 
dom of Amergin, were glad to leave 
the judgment to him. Amergin did 
not favor his own side in his de- 
cision, for, said he, the Milesians 
must withdraw the length of nine 
waves from the shore, so as not to 
take the De Danaans by surprise. 
Then they should return and if the 
gods favored them they would con- 
quer the De Danaans in battle. The 
Milesians agreed to this, but when 
their ships bore them away from the 
shore the De Danaans exercised 
their potent arts. A storm rose and 
scattered the invading fleet. Amer- 
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gin, however, stilled the tempest 
through the power of his wisdom 
and with old sea-runes made peace 
with the waves. 

After the loss of many ships they 
landed again at Boyne mouth. The 
battle which ensued took place at 
Telltown. The three kings and the 
three queens of the De Danaans 
were killed, and by nightfall the 
Milesians were victorious. Even in 
defeat, however, the De Danaans 
exercised their mysterious arts. Re- 
fusing to share Ireland with their 
conquerors, they drew about them 
the veil of invisibility and returned 
within the hills to become, hence- 
forth, enchanters of men, the pos- 
sessors of the spiritual Ireland, the 
overlords of mystery and awe. Even 
to-day so the people believe, they 
smite the senses of man with illu- 
sion, for where the wandering peas- 
ant sees only a field of briers or a 
hill covered with grassy mounds, 
those who have returned from 
trance or enchantment assert that 
they have visioned the towers and 
palaces of the Invisible People. The 
De Danaans have laid the imagina- 
tion of Ireland under tribute now 
for a thousand years or more, so 
that there have been, in each gen- 
eration, it is believed, many men 
and women who “could pass at will 
from the visible Ireland to that lost 
and secret Ireland within the hills.” 

And now for many centuries 
chiefs came and went. We will re- 
member but a few. There was Tiern- 
mas who is said to have brought 
color into the garments of the people 
of Ireland, for he made it a law 
that the slave might wear one 
color, the peasant two, the soldier 
three, the wealthy landowner four, 
the provincial chief five and—this 
is significant of respect for learn- 
ing—the Ollav might wear six col- 








ors, the same as a king. The Ollavs 
were a certain rank of learned men, 
masters of sciences and arts. Thus 
Ireland even two thousand years 
ago, rated the man of mind equal in 
social prestige to the king. 

The greatest Ollavy was named 
Fola, who is supposed to have ruled 
as lawgiver about two thousand 
years ago. He gave Ireland a Code 
of Laws. He subdivided the nation 
into administrative units and is 
said to have originated the great 
triennial Fair at Tara—that color- 
ful council to which all Ireland 
journeyed to listen to new laws and 
to be stirred by poetry and science. 
There was a Court, a House of 
Records, and a University. During 
the time of the Fair no man might 
carry arms or open a quarrel or 
have a suit at lawin Tara. Perhaps 
Fola was a myth as are so many 
personages in that dim time, but 
the Fair was real and Tara re- 
mained for long centuries as a 
symbol of the cultural unity of Ire- 
land. 

It is some hundreds of years 
later when we hear of the founding 
of Emain Macha, the capital of 
Ulster. It is a mighty name in Irish 
song and story, for it was in Emain 
Macha that the Red Branch Knights 
held sway through later years. On 
its ramparts the hero Cuchulain 
played as a boy, and Finn held his 
first night watch when he was given 
his famous ordeal by the Ulster 
King. The date of the founding was 
about 300 B. c. and with that date, 
according to good authorities, au- 
thentic Irish history begins. Tierna, 
the Abbot of Clonmacnoise, who 
died in 1088 a. pb. is one of these 
authorities, and he had ample 
means for knowing, since the Abbey 
of Clonmacnoise was a famous 
educational center within historic 




















times. These are his very words: 
“Qmnia monumenta Scotorum ante 
Cumbaoth incerta erant,’ meaning 
that before the time of Kimbay 
(about 300 B. c.) there is uncer- 
tainty about Irish history. 

Let us now listen to the story of 
Kimbay and of Macha, his master- 
ful queen. According to the tale 
her father was a prince of Ulster, 
Red Hugh, who had two brothers, 
Witherboy and Kimbay. On the 
death of Red Hugh, Princess Macha 
came to open war with her two 
uncles concerning the succession. 
Witherboy she drove out and killed; 
then she compelled Kimbay to 
marry her. She became Queen of 
Ulster. She was wise in knowl- 
edge of humanity, cunning in state- 
craft, and terrible in battle, as the 
five sons of Witherboy quickly 
found, for when they went down in- 
to Connaught foresfs to plot against 
her, she followed them, made them 
her captives and compelled them 
back to work as slaves digging 
trenches and rearing the walls of 
the new capital. 

The name Emain Macha is sup- 
posed to have been derived from the 
ancient Irish term for brooch. The 
brooch in those old times was a 
massy wheel of bronze or gold, 
bisected by a strong pin. To the 
Celtic imagination the great circu- 
lar rampart that ran around the 
capital of Ulster might be likened 
to a huge brooch, holding together 
at the breast of the Earth Mother 
her flowing cloak, woven of sunny 
fields and green forests. Thus the 
soul of man fed on poetry and grew 
through symbolism and art in a 
time that we call barbarous. 

And now the stage of Irish his- 
tory becomes crowded with figures 
of heroic type of whom we may say 
that in characterization they have 
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the form outlines of real personages. 
True the misty cloak of myth and 
legend hangs from the shoulders of 
some and human men and women 
are compelled to adorn, as mythic 
accessories, more than one legend- 
ary tale. 

It would take a separate tale to 
relate the story of the rise of Con- 
naught under great Queen Meave, 
to sketch the graphic outlines of 
the exploits of Cuchulain, to write 
the sorrowful Saga of the Sons of 
Usna, and their Deirdre. There is 
nothing cloudy or dim in the old an- 
nals where they concern themselves 
with the men and women of this 
period. Here is an example of the 
striking clearness with which the 
bards realized details of form and 
color in the person and costume of 
some one who lived fully fifteen 
centuries ago. The old annalist is 
telling the story of Etain, the Beau- 
tiful, whom the Invisible People took 
away. Here is the description of 
Etain: 


“He saw the maiden at the brink 
of the spring. A clear comb of 
silver was held in her hand, the 
comb was adorned with gold, and 
near her as for washing was a basin 
of silver, whereon four birds had 
been chased, and there were little 
bright gems of carbuncle on the 
rims of the basin. A bright purple 
mantle waved around her; and be- 
neath it was another mantle, orna- 
mented with silver fringes; the 
outer mantle was clasped over her 
bosom with a golden brooch. A 
tunic she wore with a long hood 
that might cover her head attached 
to it; it was stiff and giossy with 
green silk beneath red embroidery 
of gold, and was clasped over her 
breasts with marvelously wrought 
clasps of gold and silver so that 
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men saw the bright gold and the 
green silk flashing against the sun. 
On her head were two tresses of 
golden hair and each tress had been 
plaited into four strands; at the end 
of each strand was a little ball of 
gold. And there was that maiden 
undoing her hair that she might 
wash it, her two arms out through 
the armholes of her smock. Each 
of her two arms was as white as 
the snow of a single night, and each 
of her cheeks was as rosy as the 
foxglove. Even and small were the 
teeth in her head. Her eyes were 
as blue as a hyacinth, her lips deli- 
cate and crimson. Tender, polished 
and white were her wrists; her fin- 
gers long and of great whiteness; 
her nails were beautiful and pink. 
Her feet were slim and as white as 
the ocean’s foam; evenly set were 
her eyes; her eyebrows were of a 
bluish black such as ye have seen 
upon the shell of a beetle. . . . It 
seemed to them she must be one of 
these who have come from the fairy 
mounds. Never a maid fairer than 
she or more worthy of love was, 
till then, seen by the eyes of men.” 


There has never been in any folk- 
lore a clearer, more vivid character- 
ization of the splendor of color and 
form than in these old Irish tales, 
and nowhere a more deep and per- 
sistent feeling for the beautiful in 
nature. These chroniclers had a see- 
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ing eye for everything external, 
from the green curling top of a 
beaching wave to the whimsical 
curve of a child’s eyelash. It is cer- 
tain that they lived in an age when 
the people were vivid, apprehensive 
of dramatic values, careful crafts- 
men in whatever they set their 
hands to, and excellent at descrip- 
tion. Many things that they did 
we cannot do any better to-day. 
They made books that are still the 
wonder of the world for lavishness 
of decoration. Their devotion to 
poetry was based on a verse tech- 
nique that has never been sur- 
passed. Crude, barbarous, and sav- 
age as we may call their age, it dis- 
plays in the fragments that have 
come to us a personal and artistic 
vitality unequaled in our own time. 
Above all they give us an insight 
into that section of Europe and civ- 
ilization which lay outside the clas- 
sic camp—a civilization which is 
only hinted at in the annals of 
Greece and Rome. Ancient Ireland 
is thus a window through which 
we may survey the lost Celtic world 
so widely spread over Europe and 
yet so imperfectly known to those 
who depend only on the classical 
descriptions of it. Such a survey 
fills us with a sense of abounding 
life, gives us knowledge of strange 
forgotten customs and makes us 
feel the richness and variety of our 
European inheritance. 
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BROADCASTING THE HOLY LAND. 





By H. MAupE LATHAM. 


F some one were suddenly to ask, 

“What do you know about the 
Holy Land?” the majority would 
reply instantly, “That is where 
Jesus Christ lived, taught, and was 
crucified.” And many, alas, if 
questioned further would not be 
able to add much to the original 
statement. As far as we are con- 
cerned, the Holy Land disappeared 
from the map with the crucifixion 
of Our Savior. Jericho, Bethlehem, 
Nazareth, the River Jordan, the 
Lake of Galilee,—they all have a 
far-away sound, associated as they 
have come to be with sacred story. 
But let us realize for a moment that 
these towns and rivers are real; 
that they represent a civilization 
which was already old when Amer- 
ica was in its infancy; that in these 
villages live human beings who 
work, and eat, and sleep, and dream 
even as do we. What has life given 
to them, these people among whom 
God lived and died? What are their 
customs, their traditions, their man- 
ners of dress, their recreation? How 
do they travel from place to place? 
What is their country like? And 
what do they think of the tourists 
who pour in upon them from every 
country of the globe? We can only 
adopt the Irishman’s manner of an- 
swering a question by asking an- 
other, “Why not come and see?” 


Imagine yourselves, then, one of 
a band of a hundred American tour- 
ists setting out to visit the Holy 
Land during Easter week. Leaving 
the boat at Haifa, you board a 


special train scheduled to arrive in 
Jerusalem at twenty-three forty 
o’clock. There you find awaiting 
your arrival a horde of taxi-drivers, 
each counting on making his living 
at your expense. You are piled in, 
your baggage thrown after you, and 
on your way almost before you real- 
ize what has happened. “Jerusalem 
is not so slow after all,” you say to 
yourself as you are jerked ruthless- 
ly out of your seat. But sensing the 
situation and the futility of remon- 
strance, you breathe a hasty prayer 
that this sharp turn may be the last, 
that you will meet with no oncom- 
ing traffic, and then resign your- 
self to whatever fate may await you. 
The night is dark, you are hopeless- 
ly tired, and your only impressions 
are of crooked streets, sharp turns, 
and reckless drivers. The rest will 
wait until morning. 

Morning, alas, but serves to con- 
firm the impressions of the night 
before. One’s first glimpse is of 
crooked streets—short, narrow, and 
dirty. Paved with cobblestone and 
in many places graded like steps, 
they look to be very slippery and 
treacherous after arain. Not a tree 
in sight! Houses built so closely to- 
gether that no sunshine can find its 
way through except what filters 
down the narrow path between the 
two rows of stone. A veritable Wall 
Street in miniature—dark, dreary, 
narrow, and sordid. If—as all good 
New Yorkers claim—Boston’s orig- 
inal thoroughfare was a cowpath, 
then Jerusalem’s was assuredly a 
donkey trail. Nor has it varied much 
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from the original pattern. It is not 
at all unusual to see an Arab load- 
ing his camel in the public square, 
and the occasional sidewalk is a 
godsend. It enables pedestrians to 
avoid the donkeys and herds of 
goats which still claim full right of 
way on all thoroughfares—traffic 
laws between goats and humans not 
having as yet been satisfactorily 
worked out, at least from the hu- 
man point of view. 

And the people—what are they 
like? Another melting pot is here. 
Arabs there are with flowing robe 
and turbaned headgear; Bedouins 
of the roving disposition; Syrians 
and Greeks in large numbers, the 
women with shawls over their heads 
and half-clothed children in their 
arms, the men usually wearing 
long black beards; Turks with red 
turbans and surly faces; barefooted 
monks of the Franciscan Order in 
their habits of brown, and their 
sandals, and cowls; Jews from many 
countries, German Jews, Russian 
Jews, Polish Jews, and pioneers of 
the new Zionist movement from 
England and America. One sect of 
the native Jewish men have retained 
the custom of wearing a stiff cork- 
screw curl over each ear. This sig- 
nifies their claim to the birthright 
of their race and sets them in a 
class apart. Everywhere, too, as if 
a separate unit of the population, 
are the beggars,—dressed in rags, a 
ghastly proportion of them blind, 
with long bony hands outstretched 
and the plaintive cry of “baksheesh” 
which the tourist, however stupid 
he may be linguistically, instantly 
recognizes as the Arabic word for 
money. So persistent are they and 
so numerous that one finds himself 
unconsciously drawing aside his 
robes as did the Pharisees of old, 
and springing back from their touch 
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with a loathing and disgust of which 
he did not believe himself capable. 
And lastly, adding their bit to the 
local color, are the tourists and pil- 
grims from all countries. Here, for 
instance, is a Spaniard with long 
hair and flowing beard, who has 
made the pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land on foot in fulfillment of a 
promise made for answered prayer; 
here are friars from Italy, from 
Ireland, from France, and black- 
robed sisters of charity with their 
sweet faces and large white frills. 

Perhaps the greatest shock to the 
tourist is the sharp realization that 
the Holy Land is not, as he had been 
wont to picture it in his imagina- 
tion, a purely Christian country. 
The Church of the Holy Sepulcher 
which encloses within its walls the 
ground of Calvary and the burial 
place of Christ is shared by several 
conflicting religions. To insure peace 
and harmony to all, this common 
ownership is worked out in accord- 
ance with a system of “rights,” each 
sect thus owning a certain portion 
of the church. Experience has also 
taught that these rights must be 
clearly defined and maintained lest 
they be encroached upon by the 
others. It may be interesting to 
note in passing that sweeping the 
floor is considered the highest priv- 
ilege, as the space of floor which 
one sect is allowed to sweep is an 
indication of the extent of their 
rights of possession. The Turks are 
employed as doorkeepers. One is 
scandalized at first by the unkempt 
looking bedding which strikes his 
eye upon entering the door, and the 
realization that these Turks actually 
sleep in the Church of the Holy 
Sepulcher. It is a privilege that has 
been continued in one family for 
centuries. Indeed we are told that 
the bedding as well as the “right” 
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has been passed down from genera- 
tion to generation and a glance at 
the mattress is sufficient to convince 
the most hardened skeptic of the 
truth of the statement! The bitter- 
ness and hatred against Christians 
is still sufficiently strong so that at 
special seasons like Easter, police 
protection is a necessary adjunct 
to every religious service, and the 
measured thud of the beadle’s staff, 
the customary signal for the ap- 
proach of the clergy and the be- 
ginning of divine worship. 

In the Mohammedan section of the 
city (Jerusalem, unlike Gaul, is di- 
vided into four parts) the inhabit- 
ants, oblivious to all passers-by, 
carry on their domestic activities, 
cook their victuals, and nurse their 
children in the open streets. Pass 
through their streets any time of the 
day and you will see huge kettles of 
steaming fat in which are frying 
large greasy-looking chunks of 
dough; immense gridirons covered 
with prodigious flapjacks, tough and 
soggy looking; and hanging by the 
shop doors, strings of bologna, gor- 
gonzola cheese, and weird and un- 
known looking vegetables. The 
reader with imagination can see 
what the tourist sees; he may con- 
sider himself fortunate he does not 
smell all that the tourist smells! 

One finds it much easier to pic- 
ture the ancient times with condi- 
tions as they are than if Jerusalem 
were a modern city. I recall an 
incident, insignificant enough on 
the surface yet filled with meaning 
to the observing eye. We were walk- 
ing along one of the roads outside 
the city trying hard to realize that 
just as the roving Bedouins spend 
their lives journeying from village 
to village so did Christ and His dis- 
ciples walk those very roads, sleep- 
ing perhaps on the same flat stones 
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by the roadside wherever night over- 
took them. 

“Look, quick! There comes David,” 
remarked my companion suddenly, 
and looking up I beheld a lad of 
thirteen odd years driving his flock 
of woolly sheep down the road ahead 
of him. Tattered he was and in 
brilliant colored patches of various 
shapes and sizes. It was like an 
apparition from out the past. 

“Did you see those patches?” 
gasped my companion, “I guess 
Joseph’s ‘coat of many colors’ 
wasn’t such an innovation in style 
as we have been led to believe!” 

The primitive way in which the 
people live also takes one into the 
days of the past. Their garments 
are of the most nondescript fash- 
ion — bags, shawls, tatters and 
patches as in the above instance; 
they have no system of sanitation; 
their attitude bespeaks enmity or 
dull indifference; there is, on the 
faces of the little children, the look 
of the ages. Elbowed and shoved 
aside as we were in our walks 
through the Mohammedan section, 
we could visualize somewhat, from 
experience, the treatment Our Sav- 
ior must have received as He drag- 
ged His weary way through these 
streets on the road to Calvary with 
the mob at His heels. 

If the general aspect of Jerusa- 
lem is depressing as marking the 
death and burial of a God, Bethle- 
hem shows us the place of His birth 
and the site of His cradle. Situated 
on two hills, at an elevation of 2,000 
feet above sea level, and surrounded 
by vine and olive-clad_ terraces, 
which slope down into deep valleys 
on every side, it gets a purer air 
with which to breathe. One is re- 
minded of the words of the old 
Christmas song which suddenly flash 
forth with a new meaning: 
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“O, little town of Bethlehem, 
How still we see thee lie! 
Above thy deep and dreamless 
sleep 
The silent stars go by.” 


It might be well to add, however, 
that the stillness was somewhat 
broken by the advent of a hundred 
American pilgrims dashing through 
the narrow streets in Hudson super- 
sixes and Willys-Knights, scatter- 
ing the native villagers to the left 
and right as they honked their ap- 
proach. Modern Bethlehem is in 
many ways a far cry from the quiet 
little town it must have been in the 
olden days, for the commercial spirit 
is dominant, bringing in its train 
hatred, and competition, and strife. 
Still, when one reflects that even 
then “there was no room for Him 
in the inn” one wonders if condi- 


tions have changed so very much 


after all. The Grotto of the Nativ- 
ity, which is the terminal point of 
all visitors, is a gloomy crypt lighted 
by fifty-three lamps and approached 
by stairs leading to the bottom of 
the grotto. In a niche at the left, 
fitted into the paving of a white 
marble floor shines a vermilion star; 
and here according to ancient tradi- 
tion, the Blessed Virgin gave birth 
to the Savior of men. Another de- 
scent of three steps brings you to 
the place of the manger where the 
Virgin Mother laid her new born 
Son on the straw and where also 
the shepherds, directed by the an- 
gels, came to adore the Messiah. 
From the place of the crib, we 
walked out to the edge of the city 
and looked down over the vine and 
olive-clad terraces into the very 
fields where the shepherds were 
watching their flocks by night when 
they heard the songs of the angels 
and said one to another, “Let us go 
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over to Bethlehem, and let us see 
this word that is come to pass.” 


In both Bethlehem and Jerusalem 
one is struck by the funny little 
shops, and the still funnier method 
which their owners have of secur- 
ing trade. Since they rely almost 
entirely upon tourists for their liy- 
ing, it is a case of “the mount must 
come to Mohammed if Mohammed 
won’t come to the mount.” The in- 
stant you set foot outside your hotel 
you are besieged by a score of them 
each offering to conduct you to his 
shop. I followed one such who told 
me his store was “just around the 
corner.” I do not know how many 
corners we made; at each new turn, 
in answer to my breathless inquiry, 
my guide assured me we were “right 
there.” And sure enough, after 
walking half way across the city we 
did arrive,—just as he said we 
would! Not only do they come to 
your hotel to solicit trade, but they 
waylay you while innocently walk- 
ing down the street, and pouncing 
upon you, almost drag you inside to 
buy. Making a purchase in one of 
these shops is an interesting form 
of indoor sport. One must learn the 
art of bargaining in sheer self-de- 
fense. I recall watching a gentle- 
man buy a silk kimona. He picked 
out one, showed it to the shopkeep- 
er and asked, “How much?” 

“Tirty piasters,” was the prompt 
reply. 

“Too much,” he replied, laying 
aside the garment nonchalantly. 

“But look at ze verk,” began the 
merchant, “embroidered by hand 
and good silk. Fine verk. Feel.” 

“Too much,” insisted the custom- 
er, the lack of a mutual language 
making the conversation perforce 
brief. “I'll give you fifteen ‘plasters’ 
for it.” 
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“Ach, no, no, no,” wailed the Jew, 
speaking rapidly with his hands. 
“Zen ve can do no beezness. Zat 
yould ruin me. Tventy-five pias- 
ters.” 

“Fifteen ‘plasters,’” insisted the 
prospective purchaser, making a 
move toward the door. 

“Tventy piasters,” begged the 
merchant, furtively watching him, 
and starting to wrap the parcel 
meanwhile. 

“Fifteen ‘plasters,’” stoically re- 
peated the customer for the last 
time, and the parcel was placed in 
his hands just as he reached the 
door! 

Another sign of the modern com- 
mercial spirit is detected in the small 
bootblacks who also take up their 
stand outside the door of your hotel. 
To pass either in or out, you must 
run the gantlet of this whole line 
of Arab urchins, and woe betide 
him who attempts the pass without 
shoes properly shined! 


> 


“Ashes to ashes and dust to dust 
If the first one doesn’t get you, 
then the last one must.” 


This is the theory upon which they 
work. I know. I speak from ex- 
perience. With a pair of old shoes, 
white from Jerusalem dust, I at- 
tempted to make the line. I was 
too good a customer to let pass. 
Here was one whose shoes unques- 
tionably needed attention. If they 
couldn’t do business here, they 
might as well close up shop. I was 
the cynosure of all eyes the minute 
I stepped outside the door. 

“Shine, Miss? Shine, Miss?” The 
words came in chorus. 

With the skill of a professional, 
I resisted their entreaties and was 
just passing the last one when I 
felt my ankles firmly seized and a 
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brush rigorously applied to the dis- 


reputable shoes. Willingness to 
take a chance and pride in his pro- 
fession combined forces in this little 
Arab urchin and my shoes got 
shined! 


The ride from Jerusalem to Jeri- 
cho is an interesting one. All that 
many of us ever knew about Jericho 
was that a man in the story went 
down that road, fell among thieves, 
and was rescued by the Good Sa- 
maritan. What happens to a man 
going down that road to-day? Does 
he meet with a similar fate? I can 
only tell you what happened to us. 
We had to walk to the nearest gate 
to get started, as the width and 
length of Jerusalem streets does not 
permit of automobiles entering the 
city. There we found our cars wait- 
ing. One by one they filled up and 
started off, Indian file, down the 
long road with an Arab driver at 
the wheel. Those who have ridden 
over some of our wonderful moun- 
tain roads in Colorado and other 
parts of the Rockies may have some 
conception of the road from Jeru- 
salem to Jericho. It is a splendid 
piece of engineering work built by 
the hands of the much despised 
Turk. The layout of the road across 
the mountains, those tremendous 
curves, and the splendid concrete 
foundation, all reveal a technical 
skill truly deserving of praise, but 
there is not much of scenic interest 
on the way. It is a barren land- 
scape made fascinating only by the 
rolling contour of the hills and the 
ever-varying colorings, strongly 
streaked with the white salt deposit 
from the Dead Sea. Not a tree in 
sight! No vegetation save for the 
occasional bunches of green shrubs 
or closely cropped stubble from 
which goats are trying to wrest a 
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scanty meal. It looks like a land 
that has been cursed. You are im- 
pressed by the utter desolation of 
it all. “Behold a sower went forth 
to sow, and some seed fell upon 
stony ground.” The words flash 
across your mind with a startling 
sense of their reality. Once in a 
while, indeed, you do catch glimpses 
of some peasants sowing their seed 
or plowing the stony fields with 
an antiquated looking device. For 
the most part, however, the country 
is as devoid of human habitation as 
it is of vegetable life. We saw some 
women with bundles of wood on 
their heads, goading along with 
their sticks and vituperations that 
other oriental beast of burden—the 
donkey. “Where do they get the 
wood?” you ask yourself, looking 
in vain for some sign of a tree. Ani- 
mals, too, seem to have sought a 
happier clime. The aforesaid goats, 
an occasional pelican, or a camel on 
a far-off hilltop, silhouetted in bold 
relief against the blue of the south- 
ern sky are the only ones you see. 

Our first stopping place was the 
little roadside inn where the Good 
Samaritan of old left his charge to 
be ministered unto. Here we bought 
some provisions and realized when 
we came to pay the bill that we too 
had “fallen among thieves” on the 
road to Jericho! From the roadside 
inn to the Dead Sea there was noth- 
ing to relieve the monotony of the 
ride nor the burning heat of the 
sun—nothing but the interminably 
long line of our own cars, stretch- 
ing out far into the distance, black 
against the whiteness of the road 
ahead. The Dead Sea is truly named 
aright. A few tumbled down shan- 
ties, some dead logs, a long beach 
of smooth flat stones, and some 
Arab youths plowing their way 
across the salty water, untram- 
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meled by even a bathing suit, are 
my only recollections. But the Jor- 
dan, ah, that is a different matter. 
To see trees again with their long 
willowy branches kissing the water’s 
edge, to hear the song of birds, to 
see signs of human habitation crude 
though they were, to get into row- 
boats and trail your dusty fingers 
along the milky water—what more 
could mortal ask? This milky 
whiteness of the water puzzles you. 
It seems like an attempt to main- 
tain outwardly its pristine purity 
for baptismal rites, though polluted 
at heart by its associations with the 
unclean customs of half-civilized 
peoples. Here on the banks of this 
historic stream, services were held 
in the open whilst the birds sang a 
welcome from the tops of the willow 
trees, and the burning sun cast its 
blotches of sunshine and shadow on 
the ground at our feet. Greatly re- 
freshed, we piled once more into 
the waiting cars not to stop again 
until we reached our destination. 
Jericho stands out from the sur- 
rounding country like an oasis in 
the desert. Waving palm trees an- 
nounce to you that you are ap- 
proaching signs of life; trees are in 
blossom with their dresses of yel- 
low, and red, and lavender; chick- 
ens fly across the road with a 
squawk, just escaping with their 
lives the onrush of these dreadful 
Americans. The little village looks 
quite attractive, clustered in a val- 
ley at the foot of several hills, but 
a pilgrim’s eye and a pilgrim’s heart 
seek always the ancient. So, climb- 
ing the steep ascent, we found our- 
selves standing on the site of the 
old Jericho whose “walls fell down” 
with Joshua’s repeated march. From 
this vantage point, we looked out 
over the Moab range and saw lonely 
Nebo where Moses died in sight of 
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the Promised Land; and on the 
other side, not many miles distant, 
the bleak and barren Mount of 
Temptation, its sloping sides riddled 
with caves in one of which, perhaps, 
the Master spent the forty days of 
His fast and temptation. 

After gazing upon scenes of such 
sacred import it was indeed a sud- 
den plunge to sit down to dinner 
at the Hotel Grand and see before us 
several large sized posters—printed 
in English—testifying to the merits 
of the Studebaker car! Thus doth 
the new ever impose itself upon the 
old. However, the mundane has al- 
ways encroached upon the things 
of the spirit, and most of us would 
have to admit under oath that we 
had been looking forward with great 
expectancy to a “good, square meal.” 
We were tired from the morning’s 
ride and unable to relish Jerusalem 
food. Eating goat meat two or three 
times a day can be tolerated when 
one is on a pilgrimage in the Holy 
Land, but when you sometimes get 
it served twice in the same meal, 
human nature rebels no matter how 
good its intentions. Kid or goat 
meat served under various dis- 
guises, with fried cucumbers, and 
no water to drink had been our 
main repast since we left Haifa. 
And each of us with the gastronomic 
propensities peculiar only to him- 
self had been conjuring up in his 
imagination the “meal he was going 
to have in Jericho.” Imagine then 
our consternation when we saw ap- 
proaching us a steaming platter of 
the familiar looking and familiar 
smelling goat meat, plentifully gar- 
nished with fried cucumbers! Little 
was said. Complaining does not go 
with the spirit of a pilgrimage. 

The ride home was enlivened by 
an encounter with a sandstorm. 
Scarcely a sign of warning and it 
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was upon us in full force—a blind- 
ing, cutting, oppressive swirl of 
burning sand. Trying to make the 
curves in the teeth of it was fool- 
hardy, so we slowed down and 
waited for it to pass over, which it 
did almost as suddenly as it had 
come. Nearing Jerusalem on the 
homeward journey lie the ruins of 
the little town of Bethany with the 
tomb of Lazarus and the home of 
Mary and Martha—one of the few 
homes where Our Lord could visit 
and find solace in human compan- 
ionship and understanding. The 
crumbling walls of a few houses 
are the only remaining signs to sig- 
nify that here once lay a village. 
Here, too, one sees the advent of 
the commercial spirit, this time in 
the form of young Arabs offering 
their services as guide to the “home 
of Mary-Martha,” or vainly endeav- 
oring to entice us with “slings like 
the one with which David hit Go- 
liath.” I cannot vouch for the orig- 
inal. I can only say that the ones 
we saw did not look sufficiently 
formidable to endanger even one of 
the nine lives of any stray feline of 
back alley fame. 


Out of all the events of Easter 
week the visit to Gethsemane was 
to me the most impressive. It was 
Thursday evening on a beautiful 
moonlight night—just the kind of 
night Christ and His little band of 
twelve must have had nineteen hun- 
dred years ago, since Easter is deter- 
mined by the fulness of the moon. 
We started from the “upper room” 
where they broke bread on that last 
sad night, made our way along the 
narrow streets to the nearest gate, 
then skirting the wall of the city, 
crossed the valley of the Cedron and 
came up the slight incline to Geth- 
semane. I can see yet the long, black 
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line of silent figures wending their 
way down the hill and across the 
valley which was bathed in the glory 
of a perfect moonlight night. Little 
talking was to be heard. The solemn 
stillness and the haunting beauty of 
the night cast a spell over every- 
thing. As we came to the little gate 
which leads into the garden, we saw 
scattered here and there groups of 
people, standing out clear cut be- 
neath the brightness of the moon: 
Catholics from France reciting the 
Rosary in their native tongue; 
others saying their beads in Eng- 
lish; Protestants of various denom- 
inations clustered around the light 
of torches singing hymns; and many 
solitary figures standing or kneel- 
ing apart from the others wrapt 
in quiet prayer and meditation. 
And over all, and abov: all, and 
around all, the beautif. witchery 
of the night, the awe: me silence, 
and the shimmering of the moon- 
light through the olive trees. 

It was easy to visualize the orig- 
inal scene. At the extreme end of 
the garden still lies the large flat 
stone upon which the Son of God 
prostrated Himself and endured the 
bloody sweat, overpowered by the 
weight of the sins of the world, and 
the thought of the multitudes for 
whom His sufferings would be of 
no avail. Behind this rock, and at 
an elevation from which they might 
look down upon the scene, lies that 
other rock where the three disciples 
were told to remain while He went 
yonder and prayed. Here it was 
that Our Savior, after “angels came 
and ministered unto Him,” sought 
out in His loneliness human hearts, 
hearts that were made like unto His 
own, but hearts that failed Him in 
the crisis. And then from out that 
awful stillness is heard the clang- 
ing of swords, and breaking in upon 





the Savior’s agony comes Judas 
with his band of Roman soldiers in- 
vading with their rabble and con- 
fusion the peace and quiet of the 
little garden. One can imagine 
them,—their lanterns casting long 
weird shadows on the ground, their 
stealthy tread, their rough and sur- 
ly faces, their hands clutching tight 
the ropes with which to safeguard 
their prisoner from any attempt at 
escape—for they anticipated trouble 
—and then their utter confusion 
when first they saw Him. “I am 
He,” were the words He spoke, and 
“they went backward and fell to the 
ground.” Was it His calmness and 
self-possession that disarmed them? 
Was it the glory of the Godhead 
in which He was bathed, serene 
and triumphant from the struggle 
through which He had just passed? 
Or was it the sudden and over- 
powering sense of the blackness of 
their own hearts exposed by the 
bright light of His perfection that 
overcame them? Who can tell? Suf- 
fice it to say that as we turned our 
steps homeward that night we felt 
within ourselves that same over- 
whelming sense of utter confusion. 
It was as though the veil had been 
lifted and we had been allowed to 
see a little deeper into the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus and read therein the 
depth of His love and the shallow- 
ness and fickleness of our own re- 
sponse. 


Every Gethsemane and every Cal- 
vary must have its Easter Sunday, 
and had you been a bird of passage 
flying above the city at half past 
four in the morning, you might have 
seen two silent figures leaving the 
Casa Nova and groping their way 
out into the darkness. Down the 
dark streets, drawing their wraps 
closer to protect them from the 
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sharpness of the morning air, you 
would have seen them turn their 
steps in the direction of the Holy 
Sepulcher. Day was just dawning. 
Old Sol had sent out messengers to 
announce his approach, and long 
streaks of red and purple streaming 
across the housetops proclaimed to 
the waking world that his chariot 
was on the way. Had you followed 
closely you would have seen the two 
figures enter the Church of the Sep- 
ulcher, and kneel before the tomb 
deserted now except for a few Greek 
women with heads wrapped in 
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heavy shawls. What was it drew 
them here? Why had they come? 
What was it drew the women to the 
same spot on that other Easter 
morning so many years ago? “The 
first-day of the week came Mary 
Magdalene and the other Mary to 
see the sepulcher.” What happens 
inwardly we never know, but it may 
be that an angel came and whis- 
pered to these two even as unto the 
others, “Why seek you the living 
with the dead? He is not here, but 
is risen. Come, and see the place 
where the Lord was laid.” 











A NEW VIEW OF POPE SIXTUS THE FIFTH. 


By JAMEs P. Conry, M.A. 


FTER four years of hard work 
Baron Ludwig von Pastor, 
author of the History of the Popes, 
has completed the tenth volume of 
his monumental series, and has al- 
ready had the pleasure of presenting 
His Holiness Pius XI. with a copy 
in the German original. Volume 
Ten is now being translated into 
Italian by Monsignor Alessandro 
Luzio, himself no mean historian; 
and arrangements are being made 
for English, French, Polish, and 
Spanish translations by carefully 
chosen savants known to be worthy 
of the occasion.* 

Baron Pastor devotes nearly the 
whole of Volume Ten to the power- 
ful figure of the Franciscan Pope, 
Sixtus V., sagacious Pontiff, stern 
and inflexible ruler of the Papal 
States, tireless builder, prudent re- 
former of the internal affairs of the 
Church, whose reign lasted for only 
five short years—five years into 
which Sixtus V. crushed the work 
of a quarter of a century. As in 
the other nine volumes of the His- 
tory of the Popes so in the latest, 
the Austrian savant delved into the 
libraries and the archives of Milan, 
Rome, Paris, London, Madrid, Flor- 
ence, and Vienna for material; and 
he has used to the utmost that in- 
exhaustible mine of priceless docu- 
ments, the Archives of the Vatican, 
which Leo XIII. freely threw open, 
thirty years ago, to all engaged in 


1Vols. L.-VII. have already been translated 
into English by Rev. F. I. Antrobus and Rev. 
R. F. Kerr. 
English ones. 
$4.50 each.) 


Each German volume forms two 
(St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. 





the work of historical research. 
With all the charming frankness of 
the Apostle of the Gentiles, Pastor 
speaks of his subjects in Volume 
Ten of his History of the Popes. 
Nobody is whitewashed. To him a 
spade is a spade. What is due to 
a man upon the record of authentic 
documents this he gets—and noth- 
ing more. 

To this frankness and honesty, 
so essential to the historian and so 
rarely found in the species, is to 
be attributed the respect with which 
the Catholic, Protestant, and Mos- 
lem worlds have received the Bar- 
on’s History. He observes literally 
the condition on which Leo XIII. 
ordered the Vatican Archives opened 
to Catholic, Protestant, Moslem, and 
atheist historians anxious to pursue 
research work in this vast mine of 
papal bulls, rescripts, decrees, and 
diplomatic documents relating to 
most of the nations of the East and 
the West, namely, that they tell 
the truth. For the Old Lion knew 
the Catholic Church has nothing to 
fear, nothing to conceal in her his- 
tory of nineteen hundred years. 

In the tenth volume of his work 
Pastor disposes of the story so long 
accepted as true, that Pope Sixtus 
the Fifth had commenced his career 
as a swineherd. Tragic and obscure, 
indeed, was the youth of the man 
whom even the Protestant histo- 
rian, Brosch, a violent anti-Catholic, 
acclaimed as “the greatest Pope the 
Catholic Church had had for three 
hundred and fifty years.” But it 
never fell to the lot of young Felice 




















Peretti to tend swine. If this had 
happened, we feel sure, as does Pas- 
tor, that, as Pope Sixtus V., he him- 
self would have proclaimed it as a 
fact. So poor were his parents at 
Grottamare, Montalto, North Italy, 
that there was no hope of their pro- 
curing for the boy even an elemen- 
tary education, a condition of things 
which Sixtus V. never failed to 
speak of, when occasion called for 
it, in the Vatican and in the Quiri- 
nal. But an uncle, a member of the 
Order of Friars Minor, came to the 
rescue. With the permission of his 
superiors the Franciscan took his 
nephew into his monastery to teach 
him his letters, and here the iron 
will that marked his future pontifi- 
cate when gloriously reigning from 
the Chair of Peter first manifested 
itself. When night fell and he could 
read no more, Felice Peretti took 
his books under the uncertain lights 
of the corridor lanterns. And when 
the lanterns were extinguished, he 
retired to the monastery chapel to 
study under the single lamp that 
flickered there. What wonder that 
the lad grew up learned and pious, 
and that, after taking the habit of 
St. Francis, his illustrious Order 
elected him to position after posi- 
tion? 

As Felice Peretti was fortunate 
in having a friend in his youth, he 
was more so in the friends of his 
manhood. His course of sermons 
delivered in the Lent of 1552 gained 
for him the friendship of St. Igna- 
tius Loyola, St. Philip Neri, Cardi- 
nal Carpi, Protector of the Order 
of Friars Minor, Cardinal Caraffa, 
who was to become Pope Paul IV. 
in 1555, and Cardinal Ghislieri, the 
great Dominican, who was to mount 
the Papal throne in 1566 as Pius V., 
and to appoint Father Felice Peretti 
Bishop of S. Agata dei Goti in the 
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first year of his pontificate. These 
sermons were given in the Church 
of the Twelve Apostles, Rome, 
which is now tended by the Con- 
ventual Franciscans. 

The eloquence of the orator won 
the hearts of the future saints and 
the future popes alike. Like O’Con- 
nell and Father Tom Burke, the 
fiery Franciscan could play upon 
the heartstrings of his audience, 
making them laugh and shed tears 
at will. Rome felt the spell of his 
oratorical powers. Eighteen years 
afterwards one of his audience, 
Pius V., hero of Lepanto, created 
Bishop Peretti a cardinal of the Holy 
Roman Church and assigned as his 
“title” the ancient church of S. 
Simeone. He was popularly known 
as Cardinal Montalto. 

Even to men of the world it is 
apparent how Providence, at the 
death of a Pope, guides the election 
to a leader peculiarly fitted to cope 
with the crisis through which the 
Church is passing at the moment. 
This has been noticeable even in our 
own day. It was seen at the time 
Pope Gregory XIII. died in the April 
of 1585, when the Sacred College 
entered into conclave and elected to 
the Papacy Cardinal Montalto. 

For rarely has a Pontiff suc- 
ceeded to such a heritage of trouble. 
The Papal treasury was empty; 
Rome and the surrounding country 
was infested by brigands, the num- 
ber of whom is reckoned by some 
to total as many as 25,000, and hav- 
ing among them such powerful 
nobles as Roberto Malatesta and 
Piccolomini. With characteristic 
energy the newly elected Pontiff 
(who had chosen the name of Six- 
tus in deference to the memory of 
Sixtus IV., another Friar Minor) 
set himself first of all to exterminate 
brigandage; and in two years his 
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task was so well completed that the 
Papal States came to be known as 
one of the safest countries for a 
traveler in Europe. No longer did 
a prospective traveler think it neces- 
sary to visit his lawyer, as well as 
his priest and doctor, before taking 
the road! 

It is interesting at this stage to 
see how Gregorovius, Protestant 
historian and a man deeply imbued 
with hatred for the Papacy and 
everything pertaining to “Rome,” 
portrays the great figure of Pope 
Sixtus V. His words, even the bitter 
and undeserved ones, serve to show 
how Providence fits the back to 
the burden in the Papacy: “Sixtus 
V.,” says Gregorovius, “was a genu- 
ine Latin character, like Marius of 
old, just as harsh, just as stern of 
will, equally unattractive, com- 
manding, pitiless, never swayed by 
the soft influences of the Graces, 
but full of bold projects and lofty 
dreams, a born monarch of men.” 

Meantime, the energefic Pontiff 
did not forget that “an empty sack 
cannot stand upright,” that no gov- 
ernment can work without money. 
The exaction of just taxation and 
the practice of economy in every 
department, both in the Holy See 
and in the Papal States, enabled the 
Pope to place his treasury on a 
sound financial basis and to put 
into execution his vast program for 
the beautifying of the Eternal City. 

Augustus was able to say that he 
had “found Rome a city of brick 
and left it a city of marble.” Sixtus 
could say that he had found Rome 
a tumble-down city, which war after 
war had prevented the Popes from 
restoring, and that he left it a 
stately capital worthy of its name. 
One of his first works was the erec- 
tion of the Lateran Palace on the 
site of the old palace which the 
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Popes had inhabited for 1,000 years. 
Then he completed the Quirinal 
Palace, begun by Gregory XIII., the 
picturesqueness of which the Italian 
Government ruined by barrack-like 
additions when they made it the 
residence of King Victor Emmanuel 
II. in 1870. Churches, hospitals, 
orphanages, and hospices arose at 
his command. Wide streets were 
made, and mean ones were swept 
away. Here again I like to quote 
the hostile Gregorovius describing 
the Franciscan Pope’s boundless 
energy: 


“Sixtus the Fifth became Pope 
in 1585. He filled the See of Peter 
only five years, and yet so far did 
his passion for building outstrip 
that of his predecessors that five 
years sufficed for him to renew 
Rome. What Julius II. and Leo X. 
had been to the classic age of the 
Papacy, Sixtus V. was in the time 
of its political and religious revival. 
His great and practical intellect 
took the measure of his age, rounded 
it off, and made of Rome its monu- 
ment. . . . We see the obelisk of 
St. Peter’s, which Sixtus V. caused 
to be erected by Fontana, his mas- 
ter of works; the cupola of the 
cathedral, which was completed 
during his reign; the aqueduct of 
Aqua Felice, which bears his name, 
and was, of many undertakings, the 
most beneficial. For this latter 
alone he fully deserved that a bronze 
statue should be erected to him on 
the Capitol by the grateful Ro- 
mans.” 


By way of parenthesis, it is worth 
adding that a bronze statue was 
erected to Sixtus V. by the grateful 
Romans. But it was pulled down 
by the rabble, probably ex-brigands, 
on the night the great Pontiff died. 
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In his usual serene manner Pas- 
tor lays low the fables which en- 
emies of the stern and justice-lov- 
ing Pope caused to spring up around 
his name. Bitter enemies Sixtus V. 
certainly had; it would be too much 
to expect that “a born monarch of 
men,” in such a turbulent age as 
was the fourteenth century in Italy, 
should not be the object of vile 
tongues where other weapons dared 
not be used. Monsignor Luzio, to 
whom the Italian translation has 
been given, tells us that even among 
Franciscans Sixtus V. was considered 
“too authoritative, imperious and 
arrogant,” as if a ruler faced with 
such overwhelming difficulties as 
Pope Sixtus could be over punctilious 
in his choice of weapons. And yet no 
one ever dared to attempt to be- 
smirch the stainless life of the fifth 
Sixtus. Fearless, stern, strong as 
the oak, resolute in his reforms, His 
Holiness certainly was in an age in 
which no weakling could hope to 
rule, and therefore he can well af- 
ford the epithets of “arrogant and 
imperious.” 

Considered even from a human 
standpoint, what a wonderful insti- 
tution is the Papacy with its unin- 
terrupted line of 261 Popes, from 
Peter who toiled into Rome by the 
Appian Way in 32 a. pb. down to 
Pius XI., the distinguished scholar. 
The wearer of the triple crown may 
spring from any stratum in life, 
from the lowest to the most exalted, 
provided virtue and worth are his. 
Sixtus was the son of a poor vine- 
dresser; the father of John XXII. 
mended shoes for a living; Adrian 
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IV., the Englishman, was the son of 
a beggarman; Leo X. came from the 
illustrious Medici family that ruled 
Florence and acted as the Mecenas 
of Art and Letters for generations 
by the Arno; Benedict XIII. was the 
eldest son of Orsini, Duke of Gra- 
vina, who renounced his right of suc- 
cession to title and estates to be- 
come a Dominican friar; Pius IX. 
and Leo XIII. came of wealthy and 
titled families; and Benedict XV. 
sprang from the proudest and most 
ancient nobility in Europe—that of 
Genoa, once the most powerful sea 
power in the world. 

With truth it has been said that 
the more you study the line of 
Popes, the more absorbed you be- 
come in the majesty and humility, 
the power and strength and far- 
flung sway of the Papacy. Let us 
quote once more from Gregorovius; 
somehow this archenemy of the 
Popes takes my fancy: “Sixtus the 
Fortunate,” the Protestant historian 
says, “honored and feared alike as 
a spiritual and temporal monarch, 
died at the age of sixty-nine on 
August 27, 1590. His kneeling 
statue with folded hands—a power- 
ful work of Vasoldo—shows us an 
ugly, powerful, thick-set figure; the 
face is firm and massive, and indeed 
behind its broad forehead lay an 
ample understanding and a will of 
iron. His eyes are small and lively, 
his eyebrows thick and black, his 
beard white and flowing. Among 
the Franciscans of the Ara Ceeli one 
may occasionally still see a man of 
robust physique, who bears a re- 
semblance to Sixtus V.” 

















filled with the wonder of his own 
news he would have sensed there 
was something in the air the mo- 
ment he crossed the threshold of 
the stone flagged kitchen and faced 
the group gathered about the fire- 
place; his grandmother, and mother, 
and Lizzie Kate. Danny, too, 
stretched at full length on the old 
settle. But it was not until his 
eye fell on that sprawling figure of 
his brother that he felt something 
amiss. He stopped short, his gaze 
questioning. 

His sister, with a reassuring look 
on her little faded face, hurried for- 
ward to take his hat and satchel. 

“It’s Danny .. .” she began. 

“He’s gone...” his mother’s 
quivering trill broke in. 

“Druid!” his grandmother ended 
majestically; “just as did his grand- 
father Daniel O’Melaghlin, in whose 
veins flowed the blood of Kings, and 
who, on the eve of St. Patrick’s Day, 
resigned himself to Destiny and the 
laws of Chance... .” 

“Which always sounded more 
like going daft to me!” Malachi 
broke in a bit impatiently; for many 
a time the poor little man had heard 
the saga of the grandfather who— 
following some tradition anent the 
pagan druids of old, who spent their 
lives sitting on a hillside fondling 
their beards—had suddenly decided 
to work no more, and whose de- 
cision had evidently been received 
with as much respect as a godless 
man’s in getting religion. And now 
it was Danny here! He glared at the 
younger brother. 


” 
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F Malachi Devlin had not been so 





And Danny answered that glare. 

Not in words, mind you, but by the 
look of him. As though he had been 
pierced to the heart. And so hand- 
some he could look at that, with 
those roguish black eyes, and that 
curly black head, and the very 
youth and brawn of him, that Mal- 
achi cut the sorry figure he always 
did beside the younger Devlin. So 
little he was, and warped and 
wizened—“As though ’twere Danny 
after somebody stuck a pin in him 
and he had shriveled up!” some 
wag had said. And the fact that 
Malachi was born with a kindly 
twist to his mouth, and a genial 
glint in his eye, and feet winged 
with good intentions seemed to 
count not at all. 

“And do you think, now, a man 
can be turning his back on work for 
life over such an excuse?” Malachi 
demanded. 

“Faith, man, you don’t know what 
you’re saying,” Danny soothed. “It 
was with the best intention in the 
world that I went into the fields the 
morning you left for Wexford.” 

“*Tis not since Monday, then? 
—three days back!” 

“I did the milking and what I 
could,” Lizzie Kate broke in, as she 
took the purring kettle from the 
crane and the tea caddy from the 
cupboard. 

“But there was corn to be cut, 
and cabbages watered, and potatoes 
sacked for market .. .” 

“Danny was astir earlier than 
usual to begin those very tasks,” 
Granny O’Melaghlin defended, her 
bits of apple cheeks showing flame, 
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her wee gray eyes snapping, the 
scrap of a cap a’top her head shak- 
ing belligerently. 

“And well I remember he called 
for another egg and an extra rasher 
of bacon, saying he would need it 
to help him through the day,” Mrs. 
Devlin’s apathetic voice supple- 
mented. 

“Sure!—and I even had reached 
the point where I shouldered my 
hoe and went down to the cabbage 
patch. And then I sat down on the 
lake bank a minute to get my bear- 
ings, when, man, like a flash it 
came to me...” 

“How you could be ridding your- 
self of work for good!” Malachi con- 
tributed grimly. 

Danny gave him a hurt look. “It 
came to me—a feeling that I was 
not myself at all, but another—a 
druid!—just as you tell of grand- 
father, Granny!” 

“Then you better be getting back 
into your own hide again!” Malachi 
said unsympathetically, “for there’s 
scant welcome in this family for a 
druid now!” 

“In my day, when a man was 
beset by such an urge, he was 
treated with the honor befitting his 
state,” Granny O’Melaghlin an- 
nounced loftily. 

“And why is it you’re suddenly 
so impatient with the poor lad?” 
Malachi’s mother pleaded. 

“Because ... because... it wasn’t 
only on business about the farm 
deed that took me to Wexford,” 
Malachi blurted out as he pulled 
some papers from his pocket. “For 
one thing, I plan to marry Chotise 
Noonan as soon as the banns can be 
called, and I’ve brought back the 
license with me. But the cot here 
is too crowded, and the living too 
scant for two families .. .” 

“It’s the roof over his old mother’s 
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head he begrudges, then!” wailed 
Mrs. Devlin. 

Indignant denial sprang to Mal- 
achi’s lips. (“But as bad to raise 
my voice as my hand against her,” 
he warned himself.) “So I plan to 
live in the village and be a doctor,” 
he hastened on. “And here’s my 
diploma!” 

“And do you be getting them as 
easily as picking gooseberries off a 
bush?” his grandmother demanded 
skeptically. 

“For over a year I’ve had the 
books that I sent all the way to 
Cork for; and worn thin they are 
with my studying them at nights 
when I went to my bed, and start- 
ing again at daybreak .. .” 

“Sure, Granny, and many’s a 
time I’ve seen you peeking in them 
in "Lachi’s room,” Lizzie Kate re- 
minded the elder woman. 

“Och, I wouldn’t be touching 
them with a ten foot pole,” Granny 
scoffed. “Besides, never a glimpse 
could I catch in them of other than 
nags and hounds, should you ask 
me!” 

“It’s the beasts I’ve been planning 
to doctor,” said Malachi stoutly. 
“Haven’t I had the knack of it ever 
since I was a wee one?” 

“Everybody knows you have the 
healing hand,” loyal Lizzie Kate 
broke in as she set the table. “And 
with a fine veterinarian like Corney 
Phelan often sending for you to 
help out, and all .. .” 

“But scant chance I’ve had till 
lately to try for a diploma. . .” 

“Then never again will I stand 
in your way, for one,” Mrs. 
O’Melaghlin announced pompously, 
as she poured herself a copious cup 
of tea, and broke off a generous por- 
tion of seed cake. “Better it is to 
starve than eat the crust that’s be- 
grudged you...” (“Next time I would 
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relish a bit more sweetening in this, 
Lizzie Kate,” she said in an aside, 
after an experimental bit of cake.) 
“Yes, better a stone for a pillow...” 

“What a heartscald it is to me 
that I have no rooftree to take you 
all to,” Danny broke in compas- 
sionately over his steaming cup. 

“It’s you that will be needing the 
rooftree if you don’t get this crazi- 
ness out of your head,” Malachi 
warned him. “Is it too much I’m 
asking—after I’ve spent the best 
years of my life paying off the place, 
and tilling the soil, and finding a 
market for the yield, while you’ve 
flitted from pillar to post without 
getting your bearings!—to ask you 
to take hold here now?” 

“But can’t you see, man, I’m in 
the clutches of something that can’t 
be shook off like water from a 
duck’s back? It can’t—I tell you! 
But if you want to turn me out this 
night, I'll go!” 

“Drive off my Danny, and I go 
with him,” Mrs. O’Melaghlin warned. 

At which Mrs. Devlin threw up 
despairing arms. “Is it to kill me 
entirely you all are trying?” 

“Then for your sakes I stay,” 
Danny agreed hastily. 

“Till the week end,” Malachi 
said quickly. “Three days I give 
you, and then, unless you’ve shown 
signs of buckling down, I'll help 
you pack!” And then, because he 
was too choked to say more, he 
turned and strode out into the night. 

And there about him lay the wee 
spot to which he had indeed given 
many a year of labor and worry, 
the soft Celtic twilight veiling in 
beauty the dun thatched cot and 
barn, the patches of blue-green corn 
and mauve flowered potatoes, the 
clover studded hay and green trans- 
lucent cabbages. And as he went 
down the path beyond whose chest- 
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nut tree border gleamed the silvery 
oval of the lake waters, his old 
Kerry mooed a welcome from her 
crib—the roan echoed it with a 
neigh from his stall, and the spotted 
hound leaped joyously out of the 
shadows. But Malachi was too be- 
set in mind to take heed of sight 
or sound. Sitting down disconso- 
lately on the bank he stared across 
at the blinking lights of Wexford— 
which he had left in such high hope 
but a few hours back!—and won- 
dered at the irony of it all; that 
Danny Devlin should always be on 
hand to stand in his way, no matter 
what he might plan... 

For that was exactly what Danny 
Devlin had been doing for many a 
day. Danny, who was ten years 
younger, and ten times handsomer, 
and ten times smarter. Oh, abso- 
lutely the last. No one debated that. 
It was a fact. Danny accepted it as 
such. His mother accepted it. His 
grandmother not only accepted, but 
proclaimed it. It was Danny who 
was always consulted and quoted. 
For Danny it was always the best 
clothes, the easiest tasks, the choice 
of lot. 

So naturally, after the father’s 
death, though the farm was yet to 
be paid off and three women to be 
cared for, when Danny decided that 
farm work was not for him, it was 
taken for granted that the older 
brother should somehow manage 
to send him off to college; to be a 
great lawyer, likely—or a states- 
man... 

And Malachi somehow did, though 
down in his heart he knew that if 
such a thing as choice of career 
had been open to him, it would not 
have been farming either, but the 
“doctoring of the beasts,” as he al- 
ways termed it. And he even dared 
believe he might succeed right well, 
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for, untutored as he was, his hand 
already could work miracles with 
ringbone and sprain and the like 
... But of course that was just a 
little secret longing—to be sup- 
pressed. 

And there was another dream, 
too, that—if not suppressed, at 
least had to be placed by Malachi 
in the list of hopes long deferred; 
a dream he had cherished from the 
time he fell victim to the charm of 
the Widow Noonan’s daughter 
Chotise, over Bannow way, and who, 
to her humble little suitor’s amaze- 
ment, had nodded a shy “yes”... 
But that had to be put aside. Maybe, 
some day, if Chotise—sweet girl! 
—saw fit to wait until the farm was 
on a better footing, and Danny 
through college and all—then it 
could be resurrected ... 

But a year at the University was 
sufficient for the embryo scholar, 
who decided that a college career 
was not the thing for him after all. 
So he came home—to get his “‘bear- 
ings,” as he cheerfully explained— 
and Malachi was led to hope that 
perhaps the younger Devlin would 
be content to buckle down where he 
was so sorely needed. 

But by the time a second season 
had rolled around Danny was filled 
with a great ambition to obtain gov- 
ernment office. To rub shoulders 
with the bigwigs! So it was up to 
Malachi to get him listed for the ex- 
aminations and send him off to 
Cork; which took time and money. 
And after it was all accomplished, 
it was found that Danny couldn’t 
make the grade. So back to the cot 
he came. But not to settle down. 

In fact, Danny was pretty well 
convinced that the Old Sod really 
did not hold sufficient opportunity 
for a man of his talent, and after 
another long siege during which he 
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had no energy for work, putting it 
all as he did in argument with Mal- 
achi, the latter succumbed—and by 
letting the farm payments slide, and 
borrowing a bit on the side—scraped 
together sufficient funds to start 
Danny off to the States—where it 
would be no time at all until he was 
sending for the whole kit of them! 
So at least Danny said... 

But for some unexplained reason 
Danny compromised on his destina- 
tion by putting up at Dublin, and 
while there all that he sent home 
for was money to get him into 
“something,” or out of “some- 
thing”; then, after awhile, Danny 
was back with his folks again, none 
the richer save in a fund of explana- 
tion as to his failure to get his 
“bearings”... 

Other spasmodic efforts followed 
from time to time in which Danny 
set out to conquer the world. There 
was the occasion when, with gallant 
gesture and elaborate outfit, he left 
to join a corps of mining engineers 
who were going all the way to Bor- 
neo; but which jaunt ended inglo- 
riously at Belfast instead .. . And 
a cattle trading expedition, with 
Australia as his destination, but 
which, before the first lapse of his 
journey was completed, ended most 
disastrously in jail . .. All due, of 
course, to the caliber of the rogues 
he had trusted himself with, as his 
frantic letters home for succor ex- 
plained. 

And Malachi made the best of it, 
though not without many a black 
spell of discouragement as_ the 
years piled up. Nor was it only be- 
cause of the plodding it took to 
keep the farm going, with periodic 
setbacks of additional debt and 
pinching owing to Danny’s ambi- 
tious flights. But over in the vil- 
lage was loyal little Chotise Noonan 
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still waiting for him patiently (an 
attitude by no means shared by her 
mother, whose sharp tongue gave 
forth many a gibe concerning such 
dilaisry wooing!) and the poor 
little man seemingly no nearer the 
realization of his dream than when 
his brother first sent his plans glim- 
mering years before .. . 

But the last time Danny came 
home, a courage born of despera- 
tion came to Malachi. After all, he 
began to tell himself, it was plain 
to be seen that the younger Devlin 
was never going to get those elusive 
“bearings” of his abroad. Instead, 
like the barnacle goose, wasn’t he 
always wandering back to the home 
nest again. Why shouldn’t he make 
up his mind at last to stay there? 
True, the place would not provide a 
living for two families. But if 
Danny would just take hold, then 
Malachi would gladly go—not only 
to Chotise—but his other dream as 
well. For, despite lack of school- 
ing or certificate, Malachi’s healing 
hand had not been idle. More than 
once had Corney Phelan thrown a 
bit of doctoring his way. And now, 
since the death of Corney’s wife, 
hadn’t he even let it be known that 
he would be willing to pass his liv- 
ing on to a younger man... 

And so, without saying a word 
to his family, Malachi began to 
make tentative plans. Sent off to 
Cork for books. Burned the candle 
to its end many a night. Held secret 
conference with Corney, in which it 
was finally arranged that not only 
his practice, but his dwelling as well 
could be had on deferred payments. 
Held sweet intercourse with Chotise 
who renamed the Day. Found excuse 
to spend several days in Wexford 
until the veterinarian’s examina- 
tion could be passed. Then finally 
found himself confronting his fam- 
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ily with the news of it all bursting 
from his lips—the wonder of it fill- 
ing his heart—only to be informed 
that Danny had at last gotten his 
“bearings”—as a druid... 

And sitting there by the lakeside, 
with the thought of it all for a com- 
panion, Malachi could only rise 
from his cramped position, and for 
want of a better audience hurl his 
challenge at the moon: “But this 
time I'll show the laddie! Three 
days I'll give him to come to his 
senses. Three days... starting to- 
morrow morning early .. .” 

But an early beginning was not 
in Danny’s reckoning, as Malachi 
discovered the next morning when 
he came downstairs, finding only 
Lizzie Kate astir in the kitchen, 
while from the lean-to beyond 
where the younger brother slept, 
came nary a sound. And the sun 
had been splitting the tree tops for 
a full hour before he appeared, 
garbed in his tweed coat and riding 
breeches, and sauntering toward the 
barn. And from it he came, carry- 
ing his old saddle, and whistling 
away like a lark as he examined 
strap and buckle. And guileless as 
a baby’s was his face, and bland as 
a summer breeze his voice when he 
turned to inquire of his brother: 
“Would there be an extra stirrup 
about the place, now?” 

“It’s not a stirrup, but a spade 
and hoe you're looking for,” the 
latter said cryptically, as he straight- 
ened from his task of digging pota- 
toes; “and there they are, stacked 
against the rain barrel, waiting for 
you! So, are you going to help me 
get some things off to market, or 
aren’t you?” 

“Some day, man, maybe you'll 
understand how big a thing this is 
that possesses me,” Danny said pen- 
sively. 




















“Well, then,” said Malachi, turn- 
ing back to his labors; “we will say 
no more on the subject. Your tools 
lie before you. Your task is before 
you. Do as you will. But remem- 
ber, if by Saturday you’ve not 
shouldered your share, then the 
place is not big enough for the two 
of us—that’s all...” 

And so, for three days, Malachi 
and Danny Devlin waged their si- 
lent battle. And every morning 
Malachi cast a glance to see if his 
brother’s tools were in their place, 
and every nightfall saw them un- 
touched, as Danny took his leisure- 
ly way sleeping, and smoking, and 
entertaining his mother and grand- 
mother with many a cheerful yarn. 
And when the brothers came face 
to face only silence held them; nor 
did the womenfolk say a word on 
the subject; but the tension of it 
filled the air; and the weight of it 
filled Malachi’s heart. 

And sometimes he felt he could 
not endure it longer, but must go 
off and let things take their course 
on the farm. But he knew in his 
heart he could not do that with the 
three women left to bear the brunt 
of it. And sometimes he was tempted 
to bring Chotise to the cot. But he 
knew that wouldn’t do either. So 
all his wild plans died a’borning. 

And when Saturday sundown 
came, Malachi took his way to the 
crossroads to catch the jaunting 
car to the village, the same as he 
had been doing for many a year. 
But sore beset was the poor man’s 
mind. For still behind him lay the 
unsolved problem of Danny, and be- 
fore him the ordeal of facing Corney 
Phelan and the Widow Noonan; 
for it was the mother of Chotise he 
was most in fear of, not knowing 
what he could expect from a woman 
whose first thaw toward geniality 
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had only come about on his last 
visit when he spoke of wedding 
banns ... And as the car headed 
down the cobbled street and stopped 
at the wicket gate, it was with feet 
of lead that he approached the open 
doorway. 

And there they sat in the kitchen, 
the two of them, the Widow’s ample 
form bent to some task at the table, 
the daughter by a window sewing. 

“Sure, and only this minute was 
I speaking of you,” the Widow 
Noonan called out in greeting. “I 
was just saying to Chotise here— 
wouldn’t it be a wise thing to ask 
the good Father in to-night for a 
cup of tea?—seeing you'll be want- 
ing to talk over the marriage with 
him. But, whisht, there the girl 
sits mooning over her wedding veil, 
and with neither ears nor eyes for 
her poor old mother!” 

Chotise herself, wee mouse of a 
woman that she was, with her de- 
murely parted black hair about her 
womanly little face, and her trim 
little figure encased in a fresh gray 
alpaca gown, only gave him greet- 
ing with a glance from her great 
blue eyes. But, then, what a volume 
of trust and willingness was there! 
So what was a man to answer, bur- 
dened down with the disclosure 
Malachi must make? All he could 
do for the moment was fidget on 
the edge of a chair and mumble that 
it was a chill evening. 

“Listen to the man!” the Widow 
Noonan twitted; “speaking of chills 
. . » when his blood should be on 
fire with the thought of his wedding 
so near... And speaking of the 
wedding,” she resumed in business 
like tone; “now that you come to 
find me right in the midst of plan- 
ning the cake, do be advising me; 
is it to Wexford I’d better be send- 
ing for its decorations? With a 
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houseful of guests bid, I want no 
one to hang their head in shame 
over my fixings.” 

Malachi felt the gooseflesh rising 
on his neck. “I... I wouldn’t be 
troubling to send for the decora- 
tions,” he mumbled. 

The Widow Noonan stared. “But 
whoever heard of a wedding cake 
without trimmings .. .” 

“Maybe there’ll be no need for a 
cake...” 


“But .. . a wedding feast with- 
out a cake...” 

“Maybe there’ll be no feast... .” 

“But ...a wedding . . . without 
a feast...” 

“Maybe there’ll be no. . . wed- 


ding . . .” gulped Malachi. 

And at that the Widow Noonan’s 
eyes glinted fire, and her militant 
jaw stiffened, and so outraged she 
looked as she stood there clutching 
her big batter spoon, that for the 
minute Malachi thought it might 
come flying at his head. 

“Troth, now,” she said in terrible 
tones, “do you mean to say—after 
all your palavering and planning of 
last week—and which news I saw 
no reason to keep from my friends! 
—you can face me now with such 
words tripping from your tongue?” 

“But something’s come up at 
home,” Malachi said miserably. 
“It’s Danny again. He’s having 
another of his spells.” And it was 
now Chotise he had turned to. 
Chotise, who knew so well just what 
those spells meant! 

“Then it’s something not of your 
doing "Lachi,” she said quietly as 
she folded up her wisp of sewing. 

“ “Lack-ey!’ Well named!” taunted 
the Widow Noonan. “Allowing that 
spalpeen of a brother to keep your 
nose in the dust. And what is it 
he craves now? A trip to the 
moon?” 
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“He just won’t work. He’s cast 
off all intention of ever working .. .” 

“And are you going to let such a 
devilish whim ruin your life? 
Haven’t you gall enough to walk off 
and let him starve?” 

“Him, yes. But not the women- 
folk. They’ve had hard enough 
sledding.” 

“So then, for the rest of your 
days you’re going to ‘lackey’ for 
them, while Chotise can sit here 
twiddling her thumbs?” 

“I’m not the one to be counting 
the days till I’m wed,” Chotise in- 
terrupted, her trusting smile on 
Malachi. 

“It would keep you busy trying 
to calculate the years, I’m think- 
ing,” her mother said tartly. “And 
while you’re doing it you can go 
gray as a gaffer...” 

“She gets more bonny every day!” 
Malachi protested hotly. 

“Och, so the good Doctor Dono- 
van was but saying,” the Widow re- 
torted oilily. “Maybe you know the 
dear man? Many a time he’s to be 
seen passing the house, just for a 
glimpse of Chotise here. A real 
doctor; not a horse doctor!” she 
added witheringly. “Sure, they do 
be saying he’s the finest bone spe- 
cialist this side of Cork!” 

Malachi’s hand wandered to his 
breast pocket. “My examination 
marks stood highest on the treat- 
ment of spavin,” he told Chotise 
humbly. 

“I wouldn’t wonder but in time 
you'll be the greatest spavin special- 
ist in the country,” she returned 
stoutly. 

“Well,” the Widow Noonan broke 
in, apropos of nothing, as she went 
back to her stirring; “one good 
thing; the cake won’t go begging 
with the good doctor coming in to 
sup quite often .. .” 




















“I... I guess I'll be going... . 
then .. .” Malachi said after a long 
silence. 

The Widow’s sniff followed him 
to the gate. Also her daughter. 
Pausing there, she put a comforting 
hand on Malachi’s shoulder. 

“Don’t be taking it so hard,” she 
said gently. “Won’t you be believ- 
ing me when I say I'll wait, ’Lachi?” 

“It’s not your loyalty I’m doubt- 
ing, but my right in holding you to 
your promise. Your mother was 
right, colleen . . . I shouldn’t be 
asking it...” 

“Don’t then—but take it for 
granted. For there’ll be no getting 
rid of me,” Chotise said demurely, 
trying to bring a smile to his face. 

And looking into that little stead- 
fast countenance, a glimmer of com- 
fort did come to the man. But it 
was courage, as well as comfort, 
that he was needing to pilot him 
from the Widow Noonan’s gate to 
that of Corney Phelan’s, with its 
tiny dwelling in front, and its tiny 
shack in the rear. And inside the 
latter was Corney Phelan himself, 
bent, and bearded, and hoary, in- 
tent on rubbing some strong smell- 
ing lotion on a decidedly irritated 
cow. 

“Glad I'll be when I can be pass- 
ing this job on to a younger man,” 
he informed Malachi. “For with 
the twinges in me own joints, it’s a 
toss-up as to which is needin’ the 
linyment most; me or the heifer!” 

But Malachi could find scant 
mirth in the remark. 

“Corney,” he said faintly; “would 
you be letting me out of my bar- 
gain?” 

Now Corney Phelan had the repu- 
tation of being a just man, but 
never a generous one; and this day 
was to see no change in his disposi- 
tion. 
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“I would not,” he said evenly, his 
big hand never leaving the bovine’s 
flank. 

“It’s not out of whim I’m asking 
it,” Malachi hurried on; “and when 
I signed the agreement I meant full 
well to meet it...” 

“Mean to,” corrected Corney 
placidly; “on the fifteenth of every 
month with a payment of five 
pounds until the sum is paid. ’Tis 
so duly signed and sealed.” Then 
suddenly the old man drew back 
and pursed his lips. “So you’re 
wanting me to call it quits, then? 
Well .. . suppose you go your way 
and I go mine—and there’ll be no 
hard feelings between us!” 

“Oh!” said Malachi hopefully. 

Corney was leading the cow from 
the stall. He now gazed at his visi- 
tor in elaborate surprise. “”’T was 
to the heifer I was speaking,” he 
said dryly. 

So what could Malachi do but go 
catch the jaunting car home? And 
maybe it was because the sun was 
hid before its time and the clouds 
lowering and the wind starting to 
whine that added to the blackness 
of his mind. Be that as it may, 
Malachi suddenly felt that he could 
not go on living .. . 

And when he set foot in the cot 
there was nothing to lighten his 
load. From the look of things it 
might even have been the day he 
came home from Wexford, for there 
clustered the womenfolk about the 
fireplace, and there was the same 
uneasy feeling in the air. So that 
Malachi’s gaze turned to the old 
settle, fully expecting to see Danny 
stretched out before him. But it 
was empty. 

“It’s Danny,” Lizzie Kate began. 

“He’s gone,” moaned his mother. 

“Again!” flared Malachi. “So it’s 
twin druids we now have on hand!” 
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“Gone away!” announced Mrs. 
O’Melaghlin ponderously; “gone— 
right after his tea...” 

“I thought it would be after his 
meal,” returned Malachi. 

“Don’t be cruel,” wept Mrs. Dev- 
lin; “for scant hope is there of you 
ever laying eyes on your poor 
brother again.” 

“Was he the one that said so?” 
demanded Malachi. 

“Only Lizzie Kate had inkling of 
his intentions,” said Granny O’Me- 
laghlin frigidly; “and too stupid was 
the woman to say a word until it 
was too late.” 

“But I thought it was only a 
joke,” Lizzie Kate said defensively. 
“Sure, I came across him when I 
went down to cut some cabbages 
for the pot, sitting under the chest- 
nut trees and singing away: “The 
boat and the water are made for the 
free!’ ‘But a place by the fireside 
seems fitter for ye!’ I twitted. And 
he said, ‘Don’t make a jest of it, 
woman! I was just sitting here 
wondering what Malachi would say 
when he comes home if he found 
I'd gone over to the Wexford docks 
and shipped off for good!’ 

“*Well, now, there’s his boat at 
your feet, and I don’t think he’d 
begrudge it to you if you wanted to 
take the short cut over!’ I said, still 
making light. 

“*And if it wasn’t so old, or I 
could swim, maybe I would be tak- 
ing you at your word!’ he says back. 

“Or, if you’re bent on going, you 
can always connect up with the 
jaunting car that leads from the 
crossroads to the ferry,’ I teased, 
not wanting to be caught. And then 
I went on about my tasks, taking no 
more thought of it till supper comes, 
and Danny not on hand. Next, I 


chance to the cupboard and see 
some one’s been at it.. .” 
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“And Danny’s gone—my baby— 
and taken my heart with him,” 
broke out Mrs. Devlin. 

“And the seed cake, too,” said 
Lizzie Kate. 

“And if you have any pity in 
your breast you will set out and 
bring him back,” wailed Mrs. Dev- 
lin. 

“And may Heaven be your bed if 
you do, and the devil scald you if 
you don’t,” was the edict of Granny 
O’Melaghlin. 

“Maybe the poor lad is setting off 
for Africa this minute,” lamented 
his mother. “Once he told me there 
were diamonds there to be had for 
the picking up .. .” 

“And this night there’ll be a 
storm at sea, or all signs fail,” 
added his grandmother. 

“And scant time you'll have to 
save him,” warned Malachi’s mother. 

And so on and so on, until Mal- 
achi was driven from the cot by 
the wailing and reproaching of the 
two women. And little caring where 
he went, he at last rushed from the 
house and down to the lake bank 
where his old boat eddied with the 
current. And though the clouds 
were darker than ever, and the wind 
still sending out warning roars he 
heeded it not at all, for it was not 
half so threatening as the storm in 
his heart. And so across the lake 
he started to the Wexford docks. 
Nor did he turn back, or even raise 
his head when a great clap of 
thunder suddenly boomed out, all 
but splitting his ear drums. 

But he did jerk upright like a 
flash when from the little cabin back 
of him a voice suddenly inquired: 
“Is it a storm, now?” 

And turning, who came crawling 
into view but Danny, his hair 
tousled, his mouth ringed with cake 
crumbs, his eyes heavy with sleep. 




















“And is it going to rain?” he went 
on as he drew himself upright and 
stared about as though not fully 
awake. 

And as if in answer, the clouds 
tilted and let down such a stream 
of water it all but submerged the 
boat. And the waves, as though 
taking it for a challenge, refused to 
be rebuffed by the craft’s flanks, 
but came spilling in, too. 

“Why, man, it’s a deluge,” Danny 
spluttered, and made move to get 
back to the cabin. Then observing 
the spinning of the boat he paused. 
“But why are we moving? And 
where are we headed for?” 

“For the bottom of the lake, from 
the looks of things!” Malachi said 
shortly. And truth to tell, the way 
they were bobbing about, so it did 
seem. 

“Then give me an oar man,” 
Danny said fearfully as he steadied 
himself and took a step toward his 
brother; but a wallowing jerk sent 
him sprawling, and a surge of 
water cascaded over his floundering 
figure. 

On hands and knees Danny made 
for the seat. But the water by this 
time had so taken possession of the 
boat that he paused and grasped at 
an old bucket bobbing about at his 
feet; but for every quart he could 
toss out, a gallon seemed to pour in. 

“Row !—row for your life, man!” 
he shouted, “with the two of us at 
it, we may make shift to reach land 
alive!” 

At which Malachi nodded sol- 
emnly. “Then don’t go pinning 
your hopes to it, laddy,” he said 
gravely as he dropped his oars and 
folded his arms. 

Danny grabbed the paddles just 
as a wave lapped at them greedily. 

“Are you looney, man?” he 
shouted. 
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“No. Druid!” announced Mal- 
achi with as little concern as 
though the boards under them were 
not creaking, and the waves roar- 
ing about them, and the skies 
drenching them. 

And nothing was heard for a mo- 
ment but the thud and slash of it 
all, as they were lifted on high one 
minute and dipped down another. 

“Then I'll take the oars, but you 
must bale ... bale! .. .” Danny 
broke out dazedly. But his brother 
just huddled there on the seat, not 
raising hand nor head. 

“It’s just joking you are?” be- 
seeched Danny. 

A lurching wave sent them scut- 
tling to the right. 

“Is it a joke, then, to go druid?” 
Malachi countered. 

Another heave-to sent them scut- 
tling to the left. 

“It’s no time to go druid... 
blustered Danny. 

A third onslaught sent them into 
the air. 

“And you’ve got to shake it off,” 
threatened Danny. 

“It can’t be gotten rid of—like 
water from a duck’s back!” quoted 
Malachi. The younger Devlin, trying 
to bale with one hand and row with 
the other, suddenly gave a hoarse 
yell as a hissing spurt of water 
bubbled up at his feet. “And see— 
it’s leaking!” 

“I grant you that.” 

“Then we're done for—if you 
don’t get rid of it!” 

“It’s a bigger thing than you 
think!” said Malachi. 

“But I’m rid of it,” wailed Danny. 
“See—it’s left me!” 

At which Malachi suddenly raised 
his head and grabbed the oars; but 
half way he suspended their dip. 

“But maybe it will be coming 
back if we reach land?” 
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“Never!” blubbered Danny. “It’s 
gone for good, I tell you! Did you 
ever know me to break my word?” 

“I never knew you to give it! 
But with us both nearer our graves 
this minute than we've likely been 
before—do you promise me that if 
we are saved you'll buckle down and 
do your share toward looking out 
for the womenfolk?” 

“I swear it!” bawled Danny. “So 
row, man—row!” 

And then, and then only, did 
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Malachi lean forward and begin 
pulling with might and main. 
(“Why,” he told himself wonder- 
ingly; “he’s only a big ninny that 
needs a firm hand to take him by 
the nape of the neck and shake 
reason into him. But it’s taken me 
all these years to find it out!’’) 
“All right, then,” said Malachi 
aloud. “You’re no more anxious to 
make land than Iam. For back to 
Bannow I’m going this night— 
Providence willing . . .” 


A MOOD IN THE TROPICS. 


By Sytvia V. ORME BRIDGE. 


By the sea at Arecibo there are gardens fit for Kings, 

Where the snowy petaled jasmine on the breeze its blossom flings; 
Roses white and pink and golden, lilies taller far than I— 

O just once to see a daisy shyly smiling at the sky! 


I am weary of the lily, satiated with the rose; 

Give me for the gorgeous orchid just the meanest flow’r that blows: 
My homesick soul is longing for the hawthorn and the sloe, 

The primrose and the meadow sweet—the flowers that I know! 


There’s a bird that sings the whole day long, up in a scarlet tree, 
A crimson-throated bird that trills the wildest melody: 

I'd rather hear the sea gull scream, or the mating cuckoo call 
Across the lonesome fields at dawn in wave-washed Donegal. 


All day long the blue sky blazes—southward sleeps the bluer sea; 
In the palms the trade wind rustles—alien birds make melody. 


A Paradise on earth! Maybe. 


I'd gladly give it all 
For the homeland—for my own land—for a day in Donegal! 
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THE ORIGIN OF CHARITY. 
By WILFRED G. Hur.ey, C.S.P., M.A. 


OT so very long ago, when a boy 

in short trousers, I was taken 
by a relative several miles out into 
the country district which lies ad- 
jacent to a small village in north- 
ern Maine. I can remember as 
though it were yesterday the be- 
wildered surprise I experienced as 
we entered a cozy, weather-beaten 
house and beheld the mistress of 
the home, a little, gray-haired lady 
of many summers, busily twirling 
an old-fashioned spinning wheel. 
Relying on the illustrations in my 
school history, I had always asso- 
ciated spinning wheels with the 
time of Valley Forge and the sur- 
render of Yorktown. And yet, here, 
just a few miles from a twentieth 
century woolen mill with its im- 
mense buildings covering acres of 
territory, and housing tons of pol- 
ished, whirring steel, was this dear 
old lady calmly carding and spin- 
ning wool just as her grandmother 
used to card and spin, when 
Washington was taking the oath of 
office. 

It was my first introduction to 
the fact, that, to use the words of 
Archbishop Le Roy, in the “long 
procession of mankind through the 
ages, families, clans, tribes, peoples, 
and races do not present a straight 
front; some march ahead and oth- 
ers follow, some stop, some re- 
treat, some seem scarcely to move at 
all.’"2 

About fifty years before this boy- 
hood surprise of mine, the world 


1Alexander Le Roy, The Religion of the 
Primitives, p. e 


had been startled by the discovery 
of what is now known as the 
“Neanderthal man.” Soon the word 
“cave-man” came into common us- 
age. There awakened an interest in 
the early history of the human race 
which has never weakened. Inves- 
tigations were begun. Expeditions 
set out. Everywhere was informa- 
tion sought that might throw light 
upon the beliefs, activities, and the 
manner of life of early man. Archez- 
ology did splendidly in retrieving 
much of the lost prehistory of the 
race. The stone implements, some 
of the arts and crafts, and even 
some of the religious beliefs and 
practices were laid bare. Unfor- 
tunately, however, in regard to the 
moral life of prehistoric peoples, 
little or no evidence was found. The 
archeological remains thus failing 
us, we were thrown upon another 
source of information, the evidence 
of ethnology. 

In the hidden nooks and corners 
of this globe, on the far-away tips 
of continents, in remote mountain 
fastnesses and in the depths of 
pathless jungles, there are people 
living to-day who follow the same 
ways of life, cultivate the same arts, 
apply the same crafts, and who 
cherish, at least, some of the same 
religious ideas and practices which 
archeological evidence reveals to us 
as of prehistoric man. It would 
carry us too far afield to go into 
the multitude of facts and consid- 
erations which can only be ex- 
plained on the principle that these 
peoples have come down to us rela- 
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tively unchanged since their origin. 

In the progress of the human race, 
“some untoward occasion, some ob- 
stacles, some misfortunes have de- 
layed them; they have lost their di- 
rection”? and are not far from the 
place whence they set out. 

Just as the little, gray-haired old 
lady at the spinning wheel showed 
us the arts and crafts of her great- 
grandparents, so these primitive 
peoples hidden away in the lonely 
places, far removed from the in- 
fluence of the rest of mankind, re- 
veal to us, with few minor changes, 
life as it was lived in prehistoric 
times. 

The scientific bearing of all this 
should be obvious. If these peoples 
have survived relatively unaltered 
in their social, political, zxsthetic, 
and religious institutions, we have 
every reasonable ground for draw- 
ing the conclusion that their moral 
life has probably obeyed the same 
law of permanence. This identity 
must not be pushed to extremes, 
of course, yet these peoples should 
give to us a fairly true representa- 
tion of the moral life of prehistoric 
man. 

It was on the observation of these 
peoples that Archbishop Le Roy 
bases his remarkable work, The 
Religion of the Primitives. He 
frankly accepts them as his sources. 
“Undoubtedly,” he says, “they do 
not represent humanity exactly as 
it was at the time of its origin; 
but of all the peoples composing 
the human race, these are, never- 
theless, the ones who seem to give 
us the most reliable image of the 

past.” 

Following in his footsteps, and 
accepting these primitive peoples as 
our sources, what is, or rather what 
was, “cave-man” charity? 
2Le Roy, loc. cit. 


THE ORIGIN OF CHARITY 






“For I Was HunGry AND You Gave 
ME To Eat.” 


In His sermon on the Last Judg- 
ment, the works of charity first 
spoken of by Christ were the giving 
of food and drink. This is not 
strange. Food and drink are the 
common needs of man. They are 
ever-recurring daily necessities and 
must be satisfied if man would live. 
What is the “primitives’” attitude 
regarding these? 

The sun is sinking beneath the 
Australian horizon. The air is 
heavy and hot. The smoke from a 
small fire hangs low. In front of 
the small fire a woman of the Euah- 
layi tribe is gently crooning over 
her infant son. Her lullaby, how- 
ever, is more than a lullaby. It is 
a charm also. What is more, it 
has never failed to work. Its pur- 
pose is to make her son generous. 
Better he should not live than not 
be generous. And so over and over 
again this weird chant goes on: 


“Give, give, give to me, to her, to 
him, to one, to all,’ 


emphasizing the essential thought, 
“Give, give, give.” 

Farther inland, in Central Aus- 
tralia, a group of painted men are 
sitting together in a large circle. In 
the center a sorcerer pronounces 
solemn and mysterious words. He 
leaps, he crouches, he shakes a cu- 
riously adorned stick. Soon, one by 
one, the men join him in his dance. 
It is the “Atnitta Ulpailma” rite. Its 
performance is to prevent one of 
the greatest misfortunes that can 
befall an Australian native. It pre- 
vents a tribe member from being 
despised and hated by his tribe. Its 


sJohn M. Cooper, quoting K. Langloh Parker, 
in The Ecclesiastical Review, LI., 259. 
























purpose is to make a man always 
ready to divide what he has with 
those who have not. 

Whether it be the crooned charm, 
or whether it be the “Atnitta”’ rite, 
or whatever be the cause, the Aus- 
tralian native gives and shares gen- 
erously. Spencer and Gillen in their 
long observation of these “primi- 
tives” testify to this trait.* 

On the lonely tip of South Amer- 
ica, near the Horn, the desolate 
home of the Fuegians, a hunter of 
the Ona tribe returns after a day- 
long hunt. He has been lucky. He 
stalks proudly into the temporary 
encampment. (They have no vil- 
lages.) In the center he stops and 
throws down his spoils. Then he 
calls and the people crowd around. 
The game is cut into pieces. One 
friend is given a piece. Another 
piece goes to another friend. Soon 
the game is gone except a small 
piece left for himself. If the count 
has been wrong, or if there is not 
enough to go around, then the hunt- 
er gives up his own piece. It is the 
custom. They would not do other- 
wise. Generosity with the “primi- 
tives” is second nature. 

In the inaccessible interior of 
secluded Ceylon, we see very much 
the same scene. A Vedda hunter 
returns with game, or perhaps, with 
some honey which he has laborious- 
ly gathered. He calls and the tribe 
members come forth from the shal- 
low caves, or from under the over- 
hanging rocks which they use as 
shelters. The hunter’s right to his 
spoils is unquestioned. Yet the 
game or honey is distributed to 
right and left. Finally, as with the 
Ona hunter, little or perhaps none 
remains. Yet generosity is so char- 
acteristic a trait, that such liberal- 
ity is taken as a matter of course. 
«Native Tribes of Central Australia, p. 266. 
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“I Was A STRANGER, AND You TooK 
ME In.” 


Nearly three hundred years ago 
(1630) the Portuguese Don Juan de 
Costa was traveling through the 
Vedda country with ten or twelve 
companions. He tells us that al- 
though seven days on the way, 
neither he nor his companions suf- 
fered the slightest want, the Ved- 
das supplying them with guides and 
food. De Costa accommodatingly 
tells us even what this food was: 
“good dried venison which was pre- 
served in honey, ground nuts, and 
fruit.” 

To-day, Vedda hospitality is as 
marked as ever. A poor Singhalese 
fugitive comes to a Vedda encamp- 
ment. He is fleeing from his Malay 
masters. No reward can be ex- 
pected from the poor fugitive. In- 
deed, oftentimes the infuriated Ma- 
lays take dreadful revenge on the 
shelterers. Yet never has the Ved- 
da refused refuge. Come what may, 
the runaway is always kindly re- 
ceived and welcomed. 

Afraid lest their hospitality be 
questioned, the African Pygmies 
are ever on the alert for the visiting 
friend. Once he is seen, there is an 
immediate uproar and all come 
rushing out to meet the newcomer. 
Shouting greetings and welcome to 
him, they escort him into the en- 
campment. During his stay there is 
no limit to their hospitality. 

Péron, writing of the now extinct 
Tasmanians, whom he casually 
visited, gratefully keeps dwelling 
upon the “sweet confidence” and 
“affectionate proof of good will” 
which these pariahs of civilization 
showered upon him. 

As to the nature of primitive hos- 


5Charles G. and Brenda Z. Seligman, The 
Veddas, p. 107. 
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pitality, M. Favre who journeyed 
among the Jakun people of Johor, 
of the Malay Peninsula, tells us: 
“Every time a Jakun settlement was 
reached, and one of the houses en- 
tered, one of the women of the 
family would at once take a basket, 
disappear, and in a few minutes re- 
enter with some yams or other vege- 
tables, which were cooked and of- 
fered to their guests about half-an- 
hour after their arrival. When next 
day a few small articles were offered 
in return, they were received with 
some appearance of shame, so much 
so, that it was necessary to explain 
to them that they were not intended 
as a present, but in settlement of a 
debt.’”* 

The hospitality of the Fuegians is 
very praiseworthy. Hyades and 
Deniker in their masterly study of 
these hapless nomads write: “how- 
ever crowded be the hut, and how- 
ever reduced be the quantity of food 
on hand, the new arrival is always 
assured of a place before the fire 
and a part of the food.’ 

It may be interesting to note that 
while “both in Australia and else- 
where prolonged intercourse with 
white people has, in many in- 
stances, induced them [the natives] 
to change their friendly behavior 
into unkindness and hostility,’’* yet 
it seems that this sacred virtue of 
charitable hospitality was the last 
to be lost, and the hardest for the 
“primitives” to profane. 

Among those tribes where inter- 
course with the whites has been 
very slight, we find hospitality con- 
sidered as a sacred duty. The sight 
of an individual in distress seems 
to awaken the warmest feeling of 


6W. W. Skeat and Charles 0. Blagden, Pagan 
Races of the Malay Peninsula, I., 565. 

tMission Scientifique du Cap Horn, YII., 243. 

sEdward A. Westermarck, The Origin and 
Development of the Moral Ideas, I1., 571. 
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sympathy, and nothing is over- 
looked that might assist and com- 
fort the unfortunate. With their 
charitable behavior goes a natural 
tenderness of heart. They seem 
most eager, even, to aid and please 
the stranger who comes their way. 
Their manners, indeed, are marked 
by a certain gentleness and unwill- 
ingness to offend. 


“Sick, AND You VISITED ME.” 


There is a mistaken notion 
among many that “Oslerism” is an 
outstanding principle of “primitive” 
life. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. It is undeniable that 
there are well-authenticated cases 
of the desperately ill and the very 
aged being put to death, or left to 
pine and die. Yet, after investigat- 
ing we may conclude: first, that 
such cases are few and exceptional; 
secondly, that they are due either 
to the inevitable necessities of their 
nomadic life, or to humane intent. 
The bright side of the evidence 
would tend to confirm this. Gen- 
erally it reveals a most attractive 
characteristic of the “primitive” 
people. Practically every tribe of 
the “primitives” has excited the 
most favorable comment for the 
tender care they bestow on the sick, 
the disabled, the afflicted, and the 
aged. 

The Andamanese pay every con- 
sideration to their suffering breth- 
ren. They are made the objects of 
interest and attention and invaria- 
bly fare better in regard to the com- 
forts and necessities of daily life 
than do any of the otherwise more 
fortunate dwellers on these out-of- 
the-way isles. The Australians do 
the same. It is significant that the 
blind among them are often the fat- 
test members of the tribe. Members 



































of the Maryborough tribe carry about 
the sick and the old on stretchers. 
One woman of the Daleburas, a 
cripple from birth, was carried 
about by her people in turn until 
her death at the age of over sixty 
years. On one occasion several of 
them rushed into a swollen stream 
to rescue an old woman whose 
death would have been a relief to 
herself. Of the Wurunjeri Mr. 
Howitt says: “When a man became 
so old he could not travel, his son, 
or his wife’s brother, or his daugh- 
ter’s husband, carried him from 
camp to camp. It must be remem- 
bered that these are not merely in- 
dividuals, but a group in each case 
who would recognize the liability in- 
dividually. I have known many in- 
stances of this kind, including sev- 
eral cases among the Kurnai of men 
carrying their wives about the coun- 
try when too old or sick to walk.’”® 

When a Fuegian is ill the near 
relatives show much grief. If there 
is hope of recovery the sick receive 
kindly and careful, even if strenu- 
ous, treatment. The grown-up Fue- 
gian is expected to support his par- 
ents when they become aged. The 
son generally makes for his father, 
if the father is past work, a canoe 
every season, and if the aged man is 
a widower he lives entirely under 
the charge of his eldest son. Cap- 
tain King tells of seeing an old 
Alaculufan woman so infirm that 
she had to be lifted in and out of a 
canoe. Dr. Spegazzini tells of an 
aged, blind Ona always accom- 
panied by his grandson as a guide. 

Concerning the little-known Boto- 
cudos, who inhabit the almost im- 
penetrable interior regions of Bra- 
zil, we have the delightful testimony 
of Prince Wied-Neuwied, who speaks 


9A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of South-East 
Australia, p. 766. 
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of seeing a young man carrying 
about his blind father, not leaving 
him alone for a single moment. 


“SUFFER THE LITTLE CHILDREN.” 


Love for children is universal 
among the “primitives.” Infanti- 
cide, however, in the strict sense of 
the word, is occasionally practiced 
by the majority of them. Yet, in 
extenuation of such a wrong, there 
is the excuse of ignorance. They 
know not what they do. Some of 
them even believe that the child will 
return again, in better times, to the 
same woman. Nor should we for- 
get the trying exigencies and hard- 
ships of the nomadic life. 

When the child is allowed to live, 
then the case is different. Children 
are not only treated kindly, they 
are spoiled by kindness. They are 
pampered and petted by individuals 
and by the tribe as a whole. The 
following episode, seen, and related 
by the Seligmans in their admirable 
work on the Veddas, may be taken 
as indicative of the “primitive” 
peoples: “We saw a naked boy of 
about two and a half years, strut 
proudly up and down outside 
Pihilegodagalge with his father’s 
axe hung on his shoulder. He was 
extremely happy and all went well 
until he threatened one of the dogs 
with the axe, then his mother was 
obliged to interfere and the child 
tried to hit her with it. The father 
seeing this got up and tried to coax 
the child into giving up the axe, but 
the boy was now excited and would 
not give it up; at last he flung it at 
his father and hit his leg. The man 
was obviously annoyed and threw 
the axe from him into the jungle, 
but he did not attempt to scold or 
punish the child who was now howl- 
ing with rage; indeed, after a little 
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while some food was given him to 
pacify him.’ 


“SHED TEARS OVER THE Deap.” 


There is yet another work of 
charity to mention. It is “to bury 
the dead.” The customs of dispos- 
ing of the dead vary with different 
peoples. Yet underlying the various 
rites there seems to be at least one 
common motive. It is the desire to 
show love and respect for the de- 
ceased. Thus the native who buries 
the corpse to protect it from the 
beasts and the birds, and the native 
of another clime who cremates it, 
because he imagines the slow pro- 
cess of transformation is painful to 
the dead, are equally, according to 
their lights, performing real works 
of charity. Both are trying to honor 
and please the departed. 

There is ordinarily much display 
of grief. Thus for instance, every 
day for a three months’ period, 
after an African Pygmy dies, from 
early daybreak until well into the 
morning there is wailing, crying, 
and chanting. 

With some tribes the expressions 
of grief are so startling and vehe- 
ment as to seem almost feigned. 
Yet Mr. Man believes that with the 
Andamanese (and he spent twenty 
years among them), “in the major- 


10Charles G. and Brenda Z. Seligman, The 
Veddas, p. 90. 
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ity of cases the display of grief is 
thoroughly sincere,”"* and _ these 


peoples are noted for their extreme 
display of sorrow. 


In this study we have followed, 
more or less in their order, the “cor- 
poral works of mercy.” Uncon- 
sciously perhaps we may seem to 
have measured the “primitives” by 
the high Christian standard of char- 
ity. To do so would, quite obvious- 
ly, be unfair to a people who have 
never had the Gospel of Christ 
preached to them. In fact, however, 
Christian charity possesses three 
marks which clearly distinguish it 
from the charity of the “primitives.” 
First the motive in Christian char- 
ity is admittedly purer and more 
supernatural. Secondly, it has driv- 
ing force. The “primitives” are 
sadly lacking in calm perseverance. 
They are too often impetuous, 
childlike, and changeable. Lastly, 
it has stamina and hardihood. The 
“primitives” do splendidly until 
they meet temptation. Then they 
generally falter, or succumb. Never- 
theless, even when measured by our 
own standard of charity they make 
a creditable showing and forcibly 
remind us of the saying of St. Au- 
gustine: “The human soul is natu- 
rally Christian.” 


11Edward H. Man, Aboriginal Inhabitants of 
the Andaman Islands, quoted by Westermarck, 
II., 528. 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES. 


HERE was a time when man 

considered himself greatly su- 
perior to the animal kingdom; in 
fact, the Psalmist exalts him, giving 
him dominion over the whole earth; 
but since 1914, when the world war 
began, man has become more hum- 
ble, he is not quite so confident of 
his superiority over the rest of God’s 


creation. 
—Henry Farrrietp Osporn, 
Religion. 


Evolution and 


The same sort of person who 
forms a league to do what nobody 
would mind her doing off her own 
bat—namely, to continue to call 
herself Miss Smith when she has 
become Mrs. Bullion Boundermere 
—sees red at the sight of a wife 


patching a sock. 
—N. Y. Herald Tribune Books, Jan. 23d. 


The ballrooms of our era are pay- 
ing a pretty severe price for their 
surrender to the monotony of jazz. 
For each of the efforts to achieve 
that variety on the all-conquering 
rhythm which the soul craves seems 
to force us yet another step back 
towards barbarism. To the spas- 
modic, convulsive, and negroid 
movements of the Charleston there 
is now to be added, we gather, a yet 
more savage and primitive mode. 
The Heebie-Jeebie, like its predeces- 
sors, comes from America, and its 
six basic steps are described as 
representing the movements which 
accompany the incantations of a 
witch doctor before a human sacri- 


fice. 
—The Manchester Guardian, Dec. 17th. 


The cocktail shaker, and what 
goes in it, have become the sacra- 
ments of the rite of hospitality. One 
can no longer give a friend lodging; 
one can scarcely feed him in the 
limited space of the city home; but 
one can mix him a drink, and one 


does. 


—JoHN 
February. 


Carter, in The Atlantic Monthly, 


“The very shortest list of the 
world’s great statesmen must in- 
clude St. Benedict’s name. He stands 
with Julius Cesar as the chief 
moulder of one of the great civiliza- 
tional organizations of past years. 
If we would see things in their true 
proportion in the light of real his- 
torical perspective—religion wholly 
apart—it must appear that Hanni- 
bal, or Napoleon, or even Alexander, 
left a smaller dent on the general 
story of mankind. By him a candle 
was lighted that was Europe’s chief 
lantern for a thousand years, and 
which has never ceased to burn. 
Even if it be an exaggeration to say 
that the culture of the Middle Ages 
was what the Benedictines made it, 
no rational person will maintain 
that any other voice was quite so 
powerful as theirs, certainly none 
nearly so persuasive.” 

—Ian C. Hannan, quoted in Pax, Autumn, 


In a recent number of an Ameri- 
can monthly, which aims to satisfy 
the demands of our thinking public, 
the author of a striking article cas- 
ually lets fall the observation that 
“sexual and religious emotion are 
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very similar.” One wonders, if this 
is true, why there is not more re- 
ligion in the world. The reason is, 
perhaps, that, though sexual and re- 
ligious emotion may have some- 
thing in common (as man and the 
oak tree have something in com- 
mon), yet the gulf between them is 
prodigious, and the difference is of 
infinitely more importance than the 
similarity. 


—Barry Cernr, Anatole France. 


Certainly if we savored the crude 
as little as the Greeks did the vio- 
lent, a good deal of our current 
“drama” would take place “off 
stage.” 

—W. C. Brownett, in Scribner’s, February. 


Whatever the sins of the sound 
factories that hurl noises into the 
ether, it is indisputable that these 
institutes are creating a new, a 
large, and an understanding audi- 
ence for Bach, Beethoven, and 
Brahms, as well as for the other 
three B’s of radio: ballads, bari- 
tones, and bedtime stories. 


—Rosert A. Simon, in The Bookman, Janu- 
ary. 


The individual of timid, or inhos- 
pitable, or intolerant taste is never 
cultured, though he should have 
heard the great music, read the 
great books, seen the great land- 
scapes and the great pictures. Some 
of the most experienced and for- 
tunate people I know, whose eyes 
and ears and minds have been fed 
full with the great masterpieces of 
God and man, are not cultured and 
never could have been. 


—Kartuantne Fuiiterton Gerovip, in Har- 
per’s, January. 


It is, I think, true that the appeal 
of the ear is different from that of 
the eye, and that what is read in 
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black and white in the newspaper 
is more neutral and can be more 
easily discounted than what comes 
to the mind on the tones of the hu- 
man voice. And this, if so, would 
put the wireless in a slightly differ- 
ent position from the daily press, 
because its power of unconsciously 
effected propaganda is greater and 
it is therefore more insidious. 


—Jutun S. Huxizey, in The Manchester 
Guardian, Dec. 24th. 


Intolerance, sir, is the child of 
ignorance. Give me the radius of 
any man’s intelligence, and I will 
describe the circumference of his 
tolerance. 

—Senator Reep, quoted in Time, Jan. 3ist. 


The strange silence which fell 
upon the non-Catholic press, once 
the facts [of the Marlborough nul- 
lity case] became known, is a token 
of its discomfiture . .. The journal- 
ists may possibly feel that, though 
the Vatican has managed to prove 
its innocence on this occasion, it is 
guilty, nevertheless, on many other 
counts, and so one need not be 
punctilious with such a notorious 


criminal. 
—The Month (London), January. 


All the great feminists of the last 
fifty years have railed at the double 
standard of morality and they have 
desired to reform it by reforming 
the habits of men. To-day the 
double standard has gone, or is at 
least in process of becoming obso- 
lete by a change in the behavior, 
not of men, but of women. 

—N. Y. Herald Tribune Books, Jan. 23d. 


Our literary foreground is con- 
gested with monthlies and weeklies 
that perish overnight, and are re- 
placed by sanguine successors. On 
every newsstand they confront us 


























in bewildering array. Somebody 
buys them, so somebody must be 
able to tell them apart. Somebody 
knows the female head on one cover 
from the female head on the other 
cover, though to the uninitiated 
they look exactly alike. None of 
them resemble living women, or por- 
traits of living women. They are 
magazine covers, and nothing else. 


It is an exclusive branch of art. 
—Acnes Reppurer, in The Yale Review, 
January. 


Nothing can be more vulgar or 
more untrue than the ignorant as- 
sertion that the world owes its prog- 
ress of knowledge to any particular 
race. The whole world is interde- 
pendent, and a constant stream of 
thought has throughout ages en- 
riched the common heritage of man- 
kind. It is the realization of this 
mutual dependence that has kept 
the mighty human fabric bound to- 
gether and ensured the continuity 


and permanence of civilization. 
—Sm Jacaprs Cuanpra Bose, in The Yale Re- 
view, January. 


With what spice and zest the new 
historians write! With what allur- 
ing charm of epigram, what de- 
licious irony, what irreverence of 
satire! No character is left unsoiled, 
no eminence daunts them. Fame 
is no protection, virtue is ridiculed, 
reputation suspected. Under estab- 
lished morality, hypocrisy is re- 
vealed lurking; and under ap- 
plauded heroism a tendency to vice. 
The light that beats upon a throne 
is now intensified to ultra-violet or 
x-ray. Kings, queens, statesmen, 
soldiers, cardinals and saints—all 


are exposed to their very bones. 


—Henry W. Nevinson, in The N. Y. Herald 
Tribune Books, Feb. 6th. 


Baseball’s present kettle of fish 
suggests that our thinking about 
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the game we used to call national, 
with our chests out a little, may be 
muddled by the fact that we still 
regard the pastime as a sport. It 
is not a sport, but a business, and to 
judge a business by the standards 
of sport, especially amateur stand- 
ards, is to try to measure a ton of 
coal with a yardstick. “It’s a bitz- 
ness” has become the slogan of prize 
fighting and threatens football as 
well. What we need is an uplift 
movement in these businesses; we 
must not forget that when box office 
receipts flow into the coffers the 
spirit of fair play flies out through 
the keyhole. 
—N. Y. Post. 


The doctrine of ultimate human 
equality cannot be tested in human 
experience; it rests on a faith which 
transcends experience. That is why 
those who understood the doctrine 
have always been ascetic; they ig- 
nored or renounced worldly goods 
and worldly standards. These things 
belonged to Cesar. The mystical 
democrat did not say that they 
should not belong to Cesar; he said 
that they would be of no use to 
Cesar ultimately, and that, there- 
fore, they were not to be taken seri- 
ously now. 

—Watrer LippMANN, in Harper’s, March. 


A freshman will tell you with 
round eyes and hushed voice that 
the Bible is the best of all books; 
but get him to read it if you can! 
A senior, making out his list of ten 
books he would keep if he could 
have no others, will head it piously 
with the Bible, then half an hour 
later assure you that Nicodemus was 
a character in one of Shakespeare’s 
plays—he can’t quite remember 
which. 


—Avis D. Carison, in Harper’s, January. 















FRANCE. 
A Playlet. 


By Louis F. Doyte, S.J. 


CHARACTERS. 
JULES LE BRETON, a carver. Henri, Vicomte de Brisac, her 
JEAN, a protégé of Jules. fiancé. 


SERGEANT OF GENDARMES. 
PIERRE, a gendarme. 


La ComTESsE HELENE, 
Le Duc, her father. 
TIME. 
Summer.—Present.—9:30 a. m. 
SETTING. 

Interior of a chalet, the studio of Jules. Door at center back open; 
French windows at right and left back open. Through these shimmers 
a sunlit highway with woods beyond—and all about, one feels. At left, 
a worktable on which lie carving implements and finished pieces, among 
them a jewel casket. At left back, between window and door, a Satyr 
six feet high on broad base. At right correspondingly, a Calvary group 
somewhat taller. Near it achair. A bedroom door leads right. 

Jules le Breton enters. He is thirty, of medium height, compact, 
with well-knit shoulders and slender waist. He moves with a lithe in- 
stancy that is deceptive. His clear skin and clear blue eyes intimate 
that Nature might honor his draft for almost any amount,—a Breton 
type in which the discipline of culture has not quite submerged the 
peasant. He wears a gray golf suit and glows from a brisk walk. Glances 
about, then calls, “Jean!” as the tinkle of a stringed instrument is heard off. 

Jean enters carrying a mandolin. He is twelve, slender, straight, a 


lance in rest—as yet, with great dark eyes and tumbled hair, and cleanly, 
but simply dressed. 








JuLes: Ah, Jean! Bon jour! (Lifts 
boy for an instant.) Well, my trou- 
badour, what song have you made 
this glorious morning? Surely a 
brave ballade of high deeds, nothing 
less! 

Jean: You enjoyed your walk. 
Ah, no! I made no song of my own, 
Jules. The mavis sang so much 
better that I borrowed his song. Ah, 





it was brave! But I did not catch half 
of it. It was too full—it overflowed. 

JuLes: He has been in the busi- 
ness longer, the mavis. But if it is 


a poor song, the fault, I am sure, is 
partly his. 

JEAN: No, he sang clear. But I... 

JuLes: You must let me judge. 
Sit now and begin. 

JEAN: "Tis a ballade of the soul 
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of France. I am afraid... eh, bien! 
(Sings): 
O Mavis, have you seen my love? 
Ti ra la! Tira la! Tira la! 
In tossing plume and dainty glove? 
Ti ra la! Ti ra la! Tira la! 
And a star agleam o’er her sunny 
hair, 
And the leap of a lance in her eager 
air, 
And a budding laugh on her lips so 
rare, 
Dainty Mamselle la France! 


At dawn she carolled in Picardy. 
Ti ra la! Tira la! Tira la! 
At eve she sparkled in old Paris. 
Tira la! Tira la! Ti ra la! 
And the star shone bright o’er her 
brow at dawn, 
But at eve it was flickering, dim 
and wan, 
Yet she won ere the night to Ava- 
lon, 
Gallant Mamselle la France! 


O Merle, how fares the soul of 
France? 
Ti ra la! Ti ra la! Ti ra la! 
What lights allure, what shores en- 
trance? 
Ti ra la! Tira la! Ti ra la! 
Does her star shine clear o’er her 
bravery? 
Is there never a stain on the fleur- 
de-lys? 
To Light or Darkness the victory 
On the field of the soul of France? 


At dawn she dared the Seine in 
flood. 
Ti ra la! Tira la! Ti ra la! 
At eve her rapier ran with blood. 
Ti ra la! Ti ra la! Tira la! 
Anon she hears far voices call, 
She leaves the lights, the banquet 
hall, 
And climbs alone to Heaven’s wall, 
The bright, brave soul of France! 
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JuLEsS: Bravo! Is it so that you 
see this France of ours, Jean? 

Jean: Yes, Jules, as a bright spirit 
poised midway between heaven and 
hell, and hosts at war for her. She 
hangs hesitant, fascinated by the 
lurid gleam of the one, drawn to the 
pure beauty of the other. She sees 
both too clearly. 

JuLes: And at the last? 

JEAN: Who knows? France bore 
Jeanne d’Arc and Voltaire. 

JuLeEs: She threw her shield about 
the Church. 

JEAN: She enthroned Reason as 
her god. 

JuLes: She has peopled heaven 
with her saints, won souls for 
Christ with her blood. 

JEAN: She has sought to destroy 
Him with tongue and pen. 

JuLeEs: So the rulers did to Him 
in His own day, Jean, but not the 
people. 

JEAN: Then the rulers of France 
are bad, Jules? 

JuLEs: None are bad, Jean, until 
the last great wave of mercy has 
broken over them. We are a strange 
race, wild horses that go fast and 
far, and need a stiff rein. We are 
the heart of Europe, and from the 
heart all good and all evil. 

JEAN: We fall so low at times! 

JuLEsS: As only those can who 
have risen high. 

JEAN: France is a name for vice. 

JuLES: We are no whited sepul- 
cher, Jean. If God knows, what 
does the world matter? A sinner’s 
best gift to the world is laughter, to 
God, tears. 

JEAN: Ah! there it is. We drag 
everything on the stage and laugh 
and laugh and laugh! 

JuLes: There is a fountain of 


laughter that bubbles with tears, 
Jean, and there is a Vesuvian gay- 
ety. 
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Jean: Well, perhaps. I do not 
understand. 

JuLes: Some day you will know 
this mystery that is France, Jean. 
Till then have faith, faith in her 
brave, bright soul. 

JeAN: Ah! that, at least, she is, 
Jules. Well, now I shall go and 
tell the mavis he lied a little. (Ezit 
singing.) 

JuLes (watching him): What 
strange, far journeys these young 
minds go! 

Henri appears suddenly in door 
center. He looks back fearfully. He 
is Jules’s age and build but slighter 
with swarthy skin, dark, burning 
eyes and small mustache. He wears 
a gray golf suit. Leans in the door 
exhausted. 

JuLes (advancing): Good morn- 
ing, Monsieur. 

Henri (rousing): Stop! (Points 
automatic revolver.) 

JuLes: Did you ever see a morn- 
ing half so beautiful? 

Henri: Stop, I tell you! 
ful. 

JULES: 
helpful, Monsieur. 
tressed. 

Henri: That concerns me. 
me, which way to Tours? 

Jutes (pointing right): That 
way. But Monsieur is spent... 

Henri: I am followed by gen- 
darmes. They will pass this way. 
If you reveal the way I go I will 
return and kill you. 

JuLes: But Monsieur is not going. 
He is unfit. He will stop with me 
for the present. 

Henri (satirically): Monsieur is 
most kind. But the gendarmes... 

Jutes: Shall pass on. A man is 
always innocent until proved guilty. 

Voices are heard faintly off left. 

Henri: Nom! Too late! They are 
here. (Scrutinizes Jules.) I thought 


Be care- 


I had much rather be 
You seem dis- 


Tell 
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I had met all sorts of men. You are 
a strange one. Well, I am caught. 
You must hide me. 

JuLes (bows): Monsieur is my 
guest. 

Henri (sneering): Yes, for a 
good reason, mon seigneur grand. 
(Gestures with gun.) Remember 
that. 

JuLes: Monsieur is difficult—but 
welcome. 

Henri: Bah! Where? Quick! 

JuLes: I regret that I can offer 
you but a small room. (Steps quick- 
ly to Satyr, presses button; door 
opens noiselessly.) It is, however, 
clean, airy, safe. 

Henri: Ah! Intrigue! We have 
perhaps something in common, you 
and I, eh? Does this door open 
from within? 

JuLES: When one presses this 
button. (Indicates within.) 

Henri: Well, I will trust you— 
with reservations. My eye shall be 
on you—through his. (Indicates 
Satyr.) When you hear a tap, so 
(taps), you are in danger, Monsieur 
le Grand. One word or a suspicious 
move—I am a desperate man. 
(Automatic is touching Jules’s 
breast.) One word more. Monsieur 
is so kind—under persuasion, that 
I may impose further, I am sure. 
He shall retain this for the time. 
(Places a jewel casket in Jules’s 
right coat pocket.) Your interests 
are now mine, should the gen- 
darmes question. (Laughs.) I trust 
we shall meet again in this life, 
Monsieur. Remember! (Turns to 
enter Satyr as gendarmes pass win- 
dow left. Quickly Jules replaces 
casket in Henri’s left coat pocket.) 

SERGEANT: Ah! Monsieur. Par- 
don. We must intrude. 

JuLes: The guardians of the law 
never intrude, Monsieur le Capi- 
taine. (Bows.) 




















PrerRE (who is fat): How the 
devil the dog can run so fast with 
a bullet in him I don’t know. 

SERGEANT: Braggart! You missed 
him by your own width. (To Jules): 
Monsieur, we pursue a bandit and 
murderer. A man of Monsieur’s 
height in—pardon me—a gray golf 
suit? 

JuLes: Such a man stood there. 
(Points.) He inquired the way to 
Tours. I directed him that way. 
(Points right.) 

SERGEANT: Good! Come! 

PIERRE (groaning): lam parched! 
I can forgive the dog all if only he 
make for a wineshop. 

SERGEANT: Vivement! Your tongue 
should be legs. (Exeunt S. and P.) 

Jules stands center. Door of 
Satyr opens cautiously. 

Henri: I must ask you to stand 
always opposite me. There! 

An automobile stops off back. A 
woman in motor costume, heavily 
veiled, enters, halts in doorway, 
and regards Jules fixedly for some 
seconds, silent. He waits. 

HELENE: Good morning, 
sieur. 

JuLes: A most beautiful morning, 
Madame. (Bows.) 

HELENE (with raised brows—we 
feel): Where did you learn that? 

JuLES: Pardon, Madame? 

HELENE: You bow too well for a 
—peasant. 

Jutes: In the sun of a lady’s 
presence, the roughest tree bears 
rare blossoms, Madame. 

HELENE (with a light laugh): 
And courtly speech! 

JuLes: Seasoned by courtesy, 
Madame, but no less the simple fare 
of peasant truth. 

HELENE: You are, then, one who 
vaunts his peasant blood? 

JuLes: The favored of God vaunt 
nothing, Madame. 


Mon- 
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HELENE: Noblesse oblige! Does it 
extend, perhaps, as far as a glass 
of water. I saw a spring beside 
your door. 

Her manner is an irritating blend 
of supercilious contempt and faint 
irony throughout. 

JULES: With pleasure, Madame. 
(He stands directly facing the Satyr. 
A tap is distinctly heard. He hesi- 
tates a fraction of a second.) If Ma- 
dame will be seated. (She sits right 
of Calvary. Jules walks directly to- 
ward Satyr slowly, swerves, and 
goes out center.) 

HELENE (glancing about): So this 
is his réle. Interesting! 

JuLes (entering with glass): You 
will find it refreshing, Madame— 
the vintage of the mountains. 

HELENE: I thank you. The honest 
drink—of the people. 

JuLes: And of soldiers. 

HELENE: You served then? 

JuLEs: Yes. 

HELENE: And drank water? 

JuLES: When I could. 

HELENE (tossing head): I drank 
champagne. When the _ Boche 
dropped shells in Paris, I danced all 
night and sang the Marseillaise at 
dawn. But I am known as the 
“Mad Comtesse.” (Returns glass 
and replaces veil, which she has not 
raised above lips.) Merci, mon— 
poilu. Brittany is writ in every line 
of you, Monsieur. 

JuLes: And Provence sings in 
every accent of Madame. 

HELENE: Ugh! What provincial- 
ism! But why is Monsieur so far 
from his beloved and fog-bound 
Brittany? 

JULES: 
Brittany. 

HELENE: Impossible! 

JuLes: True. When I was very 
young, too young to remember, my 
father became gardener on the es- 


Monsieur never saw his 
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tate of a nobleman of Provence. I 
grew up in Provence. 

HELENE: Indeed! Unsoftened evi- 
dently by the sun and song of Pro- 
vence. 

JuLEes: But not untouched by its 
charm. 

HELENE: Bravo! Well said! The 
charm of Provence maidens? 

JuLES: Most of all. 

HéLENeE: Ah! And there was one, 
perhaps? 

JuLes: There was. 

HELENE: How delightfully matter- 
of-fact and Breton! Well, the dairy- 
maid, no doubt? 

JuLes: Strangely, no. 

Héiéne: Ah! Romance! Milady’s 
maid? 

JuLes: Unfortunately, no. 

HELENE: Tragedy! The daughter 
of milord? 

JuLES: Madame divines it. 

HELENE (singing softly): 

Pierrot would have the moon! 

Pierrot! Pierrot! 

Jutes: Not Pierrot. Icarus! And 
the water was so chill! (Shudders.) 

H&ELENE: Yes? Well, come. The 
catalogue. Tall? 

JuLtes: As Madame. 

HéLtékne: Hm! Graceful? 

JuLes: As Madame. 

HéLENE: Eyes blue and raven 
hair? 

Jutes: As I should picture Ma- 
dame’s. 

Héckne: Teeth pearl and skin 
peachblow? 

JULES: As 
dame’s. 

Héiene (netiled): Well! Then 
you should have chosen the dairy- 
maid. But I am served properly. I 
have—what is it?—scratched a Bre- 
ton and found a Parisian. 

Jutes: Are Parisians, then, so 
naive? But the questionnaire, is it 
complete, Madame? 


fancy paints Ma- 
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HELENE: What more? Oh! one 
trifle more. Did she love you? 

JULES (on a strange, new note): 
As much, I think, as she loved her 
dog, half as much as she loved to 
dance, ten times as much as she 
loved to pray. 

HELENE (faintly): Oh! And... 
and you? 

JuLes: Ah, that was long ago, be- 
fore Verdun, before the Marne. 

HELENE: And what have time and 
war to do with love? 

JuLes: True. And yet—but she 
was a wave of the sea, never still. 
Laughter, song, pleasure — these 
were her life. They were not mine. 

HELENE: So you rejected her? 

JuLES: Does the snail reject a 
star? 

HELENE: She scorned you? 

JuLes: Does a star reject the 
snail? 

HELENE (pleading): But she was 
not utterly—frivolous? 

JULES (calmly): She was France. 
One would never know until a 
shock should come. It never came. 
I think—perhaps—there was steel 
in those gossamer wings of hers to 
bear her to the last star of sacrifice, 
but she lingered in the lowlands, 
caught by the _ phosphorescent 
gleams of decay. She was France, 
daring, sparkling, stormy, laughing, 
beautiful, wise France, that has 
given the world more beauty and 
more pain, more glory and more 
ruin, more sin and more sanctity, 
than any race in Europe. (Laughs 
softly.) And I thought to save that 
soul. 

HELENE: And how? 

JuLes: With the weapons of a 
Breton peasant boy. I had no others. 
Faith is life in Brittany. But I tire 
Madame with these epic memories. 

HELENE (tensely): No! Continue. 
(Laughs lightly.) I am piqued. 











But I have misgivings. 
When fittingly embroidered by the 
swift needle of Madame’s wit, with 
rosemary and rue, as “The Sad 
Plaint of the Carver Forlorn”... 

HELENE: Monsieur may rest as- 


JULES: 


sured. However, if he fears . 


(Rises.) 
JuLes: Forgive me. Madame is 
merely kind. The dénouement is 


short. I prayed as a Breton peas- 
ant prays. When alone, I pleaded 
with—Oh! what high eloquence! 


When before her, I was dumb. Can 
you picture it? I labored as a giant 
and offered my toil for her. Then 
came the war. The others fought 
for France. I fought for the soul of 
France. 

HELENE: Yes? 

JuLes: Well, her saints fought 
for France also. France was saved. 

HELENE: And—she? 

JuLes: Still a wave on the sea of 
fashion, I am told. 

HELENE: Such waves are driven 
by other waves, Monsieur, and by 
winds of position, rank, and for- 
tune. 

JuLES: Perhaps. I know nothing 
of position, rank, fortune. 

HELENE: Yet you judge her. 

JuLes: But no. The evidence is 
not yet closed. 

HELENE: I shall be her Portia. 

JuLes: The case is won. 

HELENE: You did much. But 
what means of escape did you offer? 

JuLes: She was free. 

HELENE: A coracle tossed by a 
tempest is free. 

JuLes: I did not dare. She was 
of the proudest blood in France, 
such as makes family a god, and 
mésalliance, apostasy. She would 


have laughed. And a Breton peasant 
has his pride. 

HELENE (sighing): Ah! has he 
not! 


FRANCE 
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JuLEs: You plead well, Madame. 
I have already laid aside the knife. 
HELENE: You saw her at times? 

JULES: By accident. She was used 
to seek the dewy garden to pluck 
the first ripe strawberries or a 
tempting pear. I was her guide. Be- 
hold! a ceramic idyl: porcelain and 
pewter; Provence and Brittany. 

HELENE: And the code in such 
families is iron! She must have paid 
dearly for her pears and strawber- 
What a glutton! 


ries. 

JuLEs: O wise young judge! 
Truly I am stupid. I have never 
thought ... 

A warning tap is heard from the 
Satyr. 


JULES: It is a thought to die with. 

HELENE: And the end? 

JuLES: The war came. The last 
time we met I gave her a splendid 
present. Ah! ’twas a regal gift! 
(Smiles reminiscently.) I had 
spent weeks gathering, selecting, 
polishing them, Job’s-tears_ that 
grew in the garden. They were hard 
and white when I had finished. And 
I presented her with a rope of 
pearls. (Laughs softly.) “Wear 
these,” I said, and then was dumb. 

HELENE: She was indignant? 

JuLES (proudly): She received 
them, Madame, with all the high, 
sweet, serious grace of a princess 
honored with the wealth of India. 

HELENE (bitterly): But she 
danced! That was not to be for- 
given. Is stupidity or frivolity the 
greater sin? 

JuLEs: What matter now? It was 
all so long ago. 

HELENE: Is that absolution or 
epitaph. 

JuLEs: Not epitaph I trust. 

HELENE (with a start): Oh! I had 
forgotten completely. Our little 
masque drove it from my mind. 
Monsieur, a terrible thing has hap- 
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pened. I cannot dwell upon it. But 
two hours ago my car was stopped 
near Bois by an armed bandit. He 
took my pearls . . . Oh! I would 
not have parted with them for In- 
dia! ... and when my driver showed 
resistance, shot and killed him. 
Poor André! 

JuLes (slowly): My God! And you 
drove on alone? 

HELENE: Yes. I must be at Tours 
this evening. La Duchesse de Brisac 
honors the accession to the title of 
her inestimable son Henri. One 
must attend; it is de rigueur. Be- 
sides, I can drive perfectly and am 
not afraid, I, the “Mad Comtesse.” 

JuLes: The bandit must have 
known you were coming that way. 
This road is little traveled at that 
spot. The police were notified? 

HELENE: By the villagers. They 
took up the trail immediately. 

JuLes: Is there any person. . .? 

HELENE: Ah! do not seek too far, 
Monsieur. I live in a strange world. 
Let the gendarmes do what they 
can. Poor André’s family shall be 
pensioned. Voild/ 

An automobile is heard stopping 
back. 

HELENE: What is that? (Enter le 
Duc center.) My father! 

Le Duc is tall, thin, dark. He 
wears morning dress under a gray 
duster. A very white skin seems 
drawn tight over black flesh; he has 
piercing black eyes, a small mus- 
tache and a lower lip-tuft. He bows 
low—too low, then fixes Héléne in a 
grim stare, silent. 

Le Duc (finally): Mademoiselle 
la Comtesse can no doubt explain 
the unusual situation? 

Le Duc, the ninth of his name, 
has a manner that was nine genera- 
tions in the forming. He spends 
most of his waking hours in being 
shocked, displeased. 
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HELENE (tremulous but haughty): 
Unusual? 

Le Duc: Mademoiselle is—at least 
—not accustomed to rendezvous on 
strange roads. 

HELENE: My dear father evidently 
changed his plan of going by rail? 

Le Duc: Experience has taught 
me that I can often be of service if 
I follow in the wake of my dear 
daughter. My good fortune in 
choosing this road was crowned 
when I recognized your car by the 
roadside. 

HELENE: Delightful! You are not 
always so fortunate. 

Le Duc (enraged): I must re- 
mind you, Comtesse, that the ob- 
ligations of rank do not cease on 
being disregarded. 

JuLes: I fear the early morning 
air renders Monsieur less sensitive 
to the force of words than is nor- 
mal. Strange situations have strange 
causes. In this case they are, un- 
fortunately, robbery and murder. 

Le Duc (staring): I have always 
found the . . . patois very difficult. 
Come, Comtesse. Ah! What is that? 

Rapid footsteps sound off right. 

JuLtes (dryly): Those are gen- 
darmes. 

Le Duc: Gendarmes! Come, Com- 
tesse, we must not remain a mo- 
ment. 

Gendarmes enter center on run. 

SERGEANT: One moment, please. 
(To Pierre): There! (Points to door- 
way where Pierre remains hence- 
forth.) You will pardon me, Mes- 
sieurs and Madame, if I detain you 
a moment. This is, I believe, the 
lady who was robbed this morning, 
la Comtesse . . .? 

HE ENE (hastily): It is, Monsieur. 
My father. 

SERGEANT (bowing): I am hon- 
ored.. (To Jules): Monsieur, you 
directed us that way this morning. 
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But I have grave reason to believe 
that the bandit did not pass this 
place. There are no traces in the 
wood beyond. But he could not have 
crossed the road or stream. Both 
are heavily cordoned. 

JuLes (smiling): Monsieur le 
Sergeant reasons well. 

SERGEANT: I fear I must search 
these premises. Meanwhile there 
must be no communication between 
those present. 

Sergeant searches, beginning at 
bedroom right. Jules strolls care- 
lessly to table and slips casket in 
his left coat pocket. Sergeant finally 
approaches the Satyr and taps it. 
Jean is heard singing off. 

JEAN (sings): 

At dawn she carolled in Picardy. 

Ti ra la! Ti ra la! Ti ra la! 

At eve she sparkled in old Paris. 

Ti ra la! Ti ra la! Ti ra la! 
And the star shone bright o’er her 

brow at dawn, 

But at eve it was flickering, dim and 
wan... 

Sergeant finds button and door 
of Satyr opens. Henri falls into 
arms of Sergeant, terror stricken. 

HENRI: In Heaven’s name, protect 
me! Save me from that man! He 
has blood on his hands. 

Le Duc (in loud tone): Henri! 
Vicomte! How came you here? 

HELENE: Henri! 

HENRI (rushing to le Duc): My 
friend, save me! Save me! 

Le Duc: You are safe. Explain. 

HENRI (volubly): I set out early 
this morning for a walk. You will 
recall I had such an intention last 
night. I stopped here to ask for 
a glass of water. I surprised this 
man, gloating over a rope of pearls. 
He snatched up a knife and threat- 
ened to kill me, if I called out. Then 
hearing the gendarmes coming, he 
forced me into that thing. I was 


afraid to speak, afraid to move. Oh! 
it was horrible! 

Jutes (sotto voce): Go to the 
head of the class. Perfect! 

Le Duc (to Héléne); I trust you 
begin to perceive the true character 
of your host. 

SERGEANT: Quiet, please. You 
will permit me to conduct the inves- 
tigation. Madame, you could iden- 
tify the robber? 

HELENE (weakly) : He was masked. 

SERGEANT: But you recall his cos- 
tume, his general appearance? 

HELENE (looking from Jules to 
Henri): Somewhat, Monsieur. 

SERGEANT: Was he dressed like 
this man? (Indicates Jules.) I must 
ask that you remove your veil to 
see more clearly. It is important. 

HELENB (gasping): But, Monsieur, 
I... cannot! 

SERGEANT: I regret that I must in- 
sist, Madame. 

JuLEs: Please do so, Mademoiselle 
la Comtesse Héléne d’Armagnac. 

HELENE: Jules! You did... 

JuLES: Yes, as soon as you spoke. 

Jules has crossed and now leans 
carelessly against the Calvary. The 
lifted veil reveals a beautiful, oval 
face with blue eyes and laughter- 
loving lips but firm chin. A dis- 
tinctly childlike quality peeps 
through its anziety. 

HELENE: That is not the man, I 
am sure. 

Henri (eagerly): A lie, Sergeant. 
Search him! He has the pearls. I 
am sure of it. 

SERGEANT (sternly): I must re- 
mind you, Monsieur, that not mere- 
ly jewels but a man’s life is at 
stake. You will be silent. 

Héléne sinks trembling into chair. 

SERGEANT: Does this man speak 
the truth, Monsieur? 

JuLEs: I will not answer that 
question. 
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SERGEANT: Where were you at 
half past nine o’clock this morning, 
Monsieur? 

JuLes: I was walking—near Bois. 

SERGEANT: I must search you, 
Monsieur. 

Sergeant finds casket on Jules. 

SERGEANT: Ah! 

Henri: I knew it! The swine! 

SERGEANT: Please examine this, 
Mademoiselle. (Casket to Héléne.) 

HELENE (throws casket from her 
and buries face in hands): Jules! 

The casket falls open near Ser- 
geant, who recovers it. 

SERGEANT: This casket is empty, 
Mademoiselle. 

HELENE: Thank God! 

Henri: He has concealed them. 
Search him, Sergeant! 


SERGEANT (irritated, indicating 
Henri): Your brother, Mademoi- 
selle? 


Le Duc (high): My son-to-be. 

SerGEANT: Ah! (To Jules): I 
must ask you to retire with me for 
a moment. 

JuLes: Certainly, Monsieur. This 
way, please. (Exeunt S. and J. door 
right.) 

Le Duc glances cautiously at gen- 
darme. The rotund one leans half 
asleep in the sunny doorway. 

Le Duc (rapidand tense) : Héléne, 


attend: There is little time. You 
must accuse this man. 

HELENE: I will not. He is inno- 
cent. 

Le Duc: No matter. We are in 
danger. Besides, he is guilty. 


HELENE: We/ 

Le Duc: Sh! Henri—the Vicomte. 

HELENE: My God! Oh! my God! 

Le Duc: Hush! for heaven’s sake. 
He is a mere boy . . . needed money 

. an escapade ... and he became 
angry at... 

Hévéne: A chauffeur! Whom he 
murdered! 
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Henri (sibilant): Héléne! for the 
love of God! Remember our love! 

HELENE (coldly contemptuous); 
Such taste, Henri! To jest at a time 
like this. 

Le Duc: You must, Héléne! 

HELENE: I cannot do this. 

Le Duc (affecting incredulity): 
You love this man Jules? 

HELENE: And if I should, what 
then? 

Le Duc: Remember your name, 
your rank! 

HELENE: Name! Rank! I have re- 
membered them until I have forgot- 
ten my soul. 

HenrRI: Love —that bourgeois! 
(Terror gives place to ugly men- 
ace.) Do not be so cruel to him, 
Héléne. 

HELENE: 
mean? 

HENRI: I mean that if you dare 
stoop from me to him that I will in 
all probability kill him. I cannot 
answer for my actions. 

Le Duc: Henri! Be quiet. Your 
coming marriage must be consid- 
ered, Héléne. There must be no 
publicity of any kind. The house 
of Brisac has for its motto “Sans 
tache!”’ 

HELENE: And for its head—that! 
(Points to Henri.) 

Le Duc: The gay little court of 
the “Mad Comtesse” will melt away. 
That will not be—pleasant. 

HELENE: Thank God! 

Henri: The man is guilty. He 
has the jewels. That is enough. 

HELENE: Which you forced him 
to take, I suppose. 

Henri: Let that pass. 
them on him. 

HELENE: I tell you I cannot ac- 
cuse him! 

Héléne is on the verge of tears. 
She leans wearily against the Cal- 
vary. 


Henri, what do you 


He has 
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Henri (in agony): Héléne, my 
loved one! Speak! Save me! The 
disgrace—death! You must! 

HELENE (moans); Yes, yes, cow- 
ard!—if I can. Go away! Name! 
Rank! Blood! Murder! 

Le Duc: Héléne, be calm. 

Reénter Sergeant and Jules. 

SERGEANT: Mademoiselle, I have 
found nothing. You can throw no 
further light on the matter? 

HELENE (weakly): I do... not 
wish .. . to prosecute. 

SERGEANT: Ah! but the State must, 
Mademoiselle. It is a painful situa- 
tion. I regret exceedingly that, un- 
less Mademoiselle can make some 
definite statement as to the identity 
of the robber, I shall be obliged to 
take into custody both this man and 
le Vicomte. It is delicate, but the 
evidence is such... 

Henri (uncontrollably): Speak, 
Héléne! 

SERGEANT (gently): Mademoiselle 
can... perhaps... recall... 

Héléne stands midway between 
Calvary and Satyr, Sergeant at her 
right, Jules before Calvary, Henri 
before Satyr, le Duc at his left. 
Pierre blinks in the doorway. Jean 
has entered and stands at right of 
Jules with his mandolin, wondering. 

JEAN (sings softly): 

Anon she hears far voices call, 

She leaves the lights, the banquet 
hall, 

And climbs alone to Heaven’s wall— 


{ Curtain. } 


HELENE: Jules, you must save 
yourself. Speak! 

JuLes: I must save you, Héléne. 
Choose! 

Le Duc (menacing): Héléne! 

Henri (frantic): Héléne! 

Juxes (clear): Héléne! France! 

Sergeant smiles and walks toward 
Jules. Jules extends hands toward 
manacles. Héléne rouses like a 
tigress and rushes before Jules cov- 
ering his body as Sergeant senses a 
movement on part of Henri and 
swerves toward Henri quickly. 
Henri has drawn gun. Le Duc 
pushes the Vicomte’s hand upward 
as gun is fired. Sergeant disarms 
Henri. 

JuLes (matter-of-fact): Sergeant, 
you will find the pearls in the right 
coat pocket of the Vicomte. That is 
all, I think. 

Henri (producing casket in 
amaze): Damnation! So that’s how 
that devil could be so cool. ( Wipes 
brow.) Yes, I killed him. I can’t 
stand any more of this. Here, Ser- 
geant. 

SERGEANT (handing casket to 
Héléne): Please identify your prop- 
erty, Mademoiselle. 

HELENE (raises “pearls” on fingers 
outspread, letting casket fall): Yes! 
Yes! My priceless — Job’s-tears, 
worth one franc and a kingdom. 

JEAN (triumphantly): 

And climbs alone to Heaven’s wall, 

The bright, brave soul of France! 

















N the shadow of the Capitol at 
Washington, which I can see 
from my windows as I write, a large 
meeting was held some few months 
ago and an audience stirred to en- 
thusiasm by energetic speakers. It 
was there asserted that George 
Washington was a Freemason at a 
time when it was dangerous to be- 
long to that society. Our history 
fails to report any disadvantage 
arising from a connection with the 
“brothers of the mystic tie,” until 
we come down to the anti-masonic 
movement of 1824, when the first 
President had been in his grave for 
a quarter of a century. Even then 
one’s personal safety was nowhere 
in jeopardy. With the agitation of 
that time Catholics, Jews, and ne- 
groes, the last named being mostly 
in a state of involuntary servitude, 
had nothing whatever to do. Mor- 
gan and his partisans belonged to 
other groups. Washington’s great- 
ness, then, did not appear in his de- 
fiance of imaginary foes, but in his 
overthrow of powerful enemies. 
Clearly the implication is that in his 
day the great patriot was confronted 
by such social problems as now vex 
the vehement body of nationalists. 

Another statement said to have 
been cordially received by the audi- 
ence at the Capital was the strange 
assertion by one of the orators of 
the day that there was no Catholic 
in the Revolution. Thinking on the 
principal campaigns of the war, one 
sees Colonel George Rogers Clark 
with a devoted band making, in the 
winter of 1778-1779, the difficult 
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march through the Drowned Lands, 
and later winning all the Northwest, 
a region imperial in extent and now 
one of the most important sections 
of the United States. Shoulder to 
shoulder with Clark and his gallant 
Virginians marched men from Kas- 
kaskia. Of his battalion about two- 
thirds were Catholics. Moreover, 
during the war assistance was con- 
stantly arriving from the Spanish 
possessions on the Gulf of Mexico. 
The hands of Clark were strength- 
ened by that friendship as well as 
by the knowledge that in the event 
of disaster he could cross the Mis- 
sissippi and, as his diary expresses 
it, throw himself into the arms of 
“the Spanyard.” In other words, 
Clark’s exploit was of immeasura- 
ble worth, and in it Catholics took 
an honorable part. 

The speaker above referred to 
should read some detailed descrip- 
tion of the siege of Yorktown, the 
culminating military achievement of 
the Revolutionary War. French 
battleships, carrying 19,000 seamen, 
after their defeat of the British 
fleets sent to succor Cornwallis, 
sailed up the Chesapeake, and took 
on board, at different points along 
the Bay, the weary soldiers of 
Washington, who had warched 
southward from the vicinity of New 
York, and transported them to 
Yorktown. Thereafter the fleet 
strongly reénforced drew up to pre- 
vent the escape of the British, while 
Washington’s command, consisting 
of some 16,000 troops, began a sys- 
tematic siege. Five thousand French 






















soldiers served under Rochambeau, 
while the Marquis de Saint-Simon 
brought ashore about three thou- 
sand more. That is, the entire fleet 
and half the investing army at 
Yorktown was French. Amongst 
the allies there was but one Prot- 
estant regiment, namely, the splen- 
did Alsatian troops of Count Zwei- 
briicken or Deux-Ponts, as he wrote 
the name in French. The Cath- 
olics dwelling in Maryland and in 
Pennsylvania rendered in propor- 
tion to their numbers services equal 
to those of their non-Catholic neigh- 
bors. From cabin boy to captain 
in the navy and from private to 
general in the land forces they filled 
many posts. 

Would one declare then that this 
orator maliciously misrepresented 
certain conspicuous events of Ameri- 
can history? The present writer 
makes no such accusation, but 
merely states established facts, and 
desires to remark that the gentle- 
man’s assertion that there was no 
Catholic in the American Revolu- 
tion points to a narrow range of 
reading. The affection for the 
United States that has never driven 
one to get even a slight acquaint- 
ance with its history must be a 
sentiment different from patriotism. 

There was at the siege of Savan- 
nah a Franco-Irish regiment. It 
was also at Yorktown, where it was 
commanded by Count Arthur Dil- 
lon. I am persuaded that there is 
not a member of the Pretorian 
Guard from Key West to Calais or 
between Hatteras and Mendocino 
who would have the courage to read 
aloud in the hearing of citizens the 
list of officers in that organization. 
For advancement in his organiza- 
tion it would be safer to repeat those 
names in a lonely place after dark. 
In the following pages are briefly 
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suggested the dislike of group for 
group and the hatred of race for 
race. Of all the causes of this antip- 


athy the most fruitful is igno- 
rance. Feeble and friendless peoples 
will be seen to grow great and in 
their turn to become oppressors, for 
prosperity discovers the vices of 
races and of men. In short, the sub- 
ject here glimpsed is the fluctuating 
character of national fortune. 

Not only were the ancient Egyp- 
tians proud of their race, but they 
believed it to be something sacred, 
and considered themselves a nation 
set apart by their purity and holi- 
ness from the people of a wicked 
world. With feelings so elevated 
they naturally feared foreigners; 
mere contact with whom was pollu- 
tion. That sentiment discouraged 
both traveling and the annexation 
of other lands. 

But absolute seclusion is at once 
unnatural and impossible, for na- 
tions as well as individuals. There- 
fore the Egyptians were forced un- 
graciously to open to their Hittite 
and Semitic neighbors one part of 
their sacred land, the northeast cor- 
ner, which, moreover, it would not 
be easy to close against wanderers 
crossing the wilderness of the Sinai 
peninsula, since, on that side, Egypt 
has no natural barrier. 

It thus appears that the Egyptian, 
through the medium of his prosper- 
ity, looked forth upon an inferior 
world whose inhabitants he held in 
contempt. But never-resting Time 
was bringing round his changes. 
The self-sufficient Pharaohs were 
destined to solicit an alliance with 
the rising Greeks, who were allowed 
to traffic in Naucratis and invited 
to fight at Memphis. 

From the earliest times, then, 
there has come down the centuries 
the baleful idea of innate race su- 
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periority. Leaving Egypt, it was 
soon naturalized in the empires that 
began in the valley of the Two 
Rivers, whose armies vanquished 
the world around them and whose 
rowers, off the shores of Aradus, 
smote the sounding sea. The re- 
ported exploits of their kings at- 
tracted tribute of fear to Nineveh 
and Babylon. In turn they had 
placed the victor’s heel upon the 
necks of a hundred enemies. But 
at Baltasar’s feast a captive read the 
handwriting on the wall. The awful 
message ended: 


“The Mede is at the gate 
And the Persian on his throne.” 


In due time a vanquished world 
brought the Persian to Thermopylez, 
to Marathon, to Salamis, and to 
Platea. The archeologist, equipped 
with pickaxe and spade, in our day 
toils among the ruins of Persepolis 
and Ecbatana, flinging an occasional 
stone at some prowling jackal, 
whose ancestors might have growled 
over broken fragments from the 
banquet table of Sargon or Sen- 
nacherib. 

And what about the heaven-de- 
scended Greeks? Rough-shod they 
had ridden over the Pelasgian, the 
Mycenzan, and the Cretan, peoples, 
judged by achievement, superior to 
any that the conquerors had known. 
The length of many a long century 
had come and gone before the vic- 
tors had overtaken the vanquished 
in industries and arts. By their 
later poets and historians this sor- 
did era has been ingeniously filled 
up by national achievement and in- 
dividual exploit. That was done 
with unrivaled grace and consum- 
mate art. The spoils of the natives 
formed the nucleus of the wealth 
which later made it possible for the 
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invader to shed his shaggy sheep- 
skin garment for the more attrac- 
tive raiment brought to his shores 
by Tyrian and Sidonian merchants. 

Sentiments like those of the Egyp- 
tians seem to have been familiar to 
Greece, and in that country had 
been eloquently expressed. The 
wrath or, if one chooses, the patriot- 
ism of Demosthenes had led him in 
one of his Philippics to denounce 
the able ruler of Macedonia. But 
the sharp eye of the Athenian ora- 
tor failed to pierce the future, for 
the wheel had come full circle. For 
a decade Nordic blood has been 
deemed amongst us the most price- 
less of all human possessions. That 
baseless ethnical fabrication has ac- 
tually guided the legislation of a 
Congress in our enlightened days. 

The Macedonians appear to have 
been of purer Nordic-Aryan ances- 
try than were the races to the south- 
ward. But it seems that that race 
was yet to enter upon its inherit- 
ance, for the polished rhetoric of 
Demosthenes recklessly describes 
Philip as “a man who not only is 
no Greek, and no way akin to the 
Greeks, but is not even a barbarian 
from a respectable country—no, a 
pestilent fellow of Macedon, a coun- 
try from which we never get even a 
decent slave.” Nevertheless, we 
know that the Greeks were a kindred 
people and, Demosthenes to the 
contrary, that Philip, already work- 
ing out Perdiccas’s dream of world 
empire, was one of the best edu- 
cated men of his time. He saw to 
it that about the superiority of his 
son Alexander there should be no 
doubt. Their view transcended that 
of even Aristotle, who in the city- 
state beheld the perfection of politi- 
cal organization. 

That Macedonian farmers and 
hunters were rude no one will gain- 
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say, because outside of fiction, pas- 
toral poetry, and dramatic litera- 
ture neither husbandman nor hunter 
wear courtly raiment or use a cul- 
tivated speech. Real shepherds and 
shepherdesses were never habited as 
were the actors and the actresses in 
the gardens of the Trianon, where 
Harpalus in ruffles and_ knee- 
breeches piped a song to disdainful 
Phillida, a nymph alluring in 
“a vermeil-tinctured lip,” painted 
cheeks, and ribboned crook. The ar- 
tistic feeling amongst aristocrats in 
late eighteenth century France ap- 
pears to have been, like its political 
condition, far from healthy. 

In the Third Satire of Juvenal, as 
rendered by Dryden, one may per- 
ceive the provincial spirit of a Ro- 
man poet, doubtless the spokesman 
of many a patriot traveler on the 
Sacred Way. His bitter verses run: 


“I hate, in Rome, a Grecian town to 
find: 

To see the scum of Greece trans- 
planted here, 

Receiv’d like gods, is what I can- 
not bear. 

Nor Greeks alone, but Syrians here 
abound; 

Obscene Orontes, 
ground, 

Conveys his wealth to Tiber’s hun- 
gry shores.” 


diving under 


Such were the sentiments of inso- 
lent Greece and haughty Rome, if 
one may be permitted to borrow a 
pair of epithets from Ben Jonson. 

If one were to work one’s way 
through political pamphlets, through 
diaries, and through the common- 
place books to be found in England, 
one could hardly fail to discover 
singularly strange estimates of 
worthy contemporary nations. Nor 
was this blazing nationalism con- 
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fined to the keepers of drowsy dia- 
ries, to the industrious makers of 
miscellanies or the hireling pens of 
political pamphleteers. Andrew Mar- 
vell, one of the versatile poets of 
that century, writes in The Charac- 
ter of Holland with an asperity and 
an intemperateness sufficient to 
raise a doubt as to the existence in 
England of any genuine culture. Yet 
Marvell was far from being a com- 
mon hack. On the contrary, his 
biographers inform us that as a 
young man he narrowly escaped 
capture in the nets of the Jesuits, a 
society that, in the field of peda- 
gogy was, according to Bacon, the 
most successful in Europe. Though 
Marvell avoided the followers of St. 
Ignatius, and thus grew to matu- 
rity of judgment in another atmos- 
phere, he became so considerable a 
scholar, that when Milton recom- 
mended him to Bradshaw for the 
post of Assistant Latin Secretary, the 
author of Paradise Lost described 
him “as a man of singular descent, 
acquainted with the French, Italian, 
Spanish and Dutch, well read in the 
Greek and Latin authors, and one 
whom if he [Milton] had any feel- 
ing of rivalry or jealousy he might 
hesitate to bring in as a coadjutor.” 
Under the Commonwealth, Marvell 
was made joint Secretary with Mil- 
ton, in whom many perceive the 
flowering of Puritanism, though by 
others the author of Samson, of 
Comus, and of Lycidas is classed as 
an Elizabethan. One need only ex- 
amine “The Mower to the Glow- 
worms,” a pastoral gem, to be con- 
vinced that Milton’s colleague was 
not of the common herd. The 
“Horatian Ode Upon Cromwell’s Re- 
turn From Ireland” shows another 
side of his genius. 

Did the feelings of Englishmen 
suffer a sea change during their 
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voyages across the North Atlantic? 
If one believes that the Pilgrim or 
the Puritan grew more amiable 
after a residence in Plymouth or in 
Boston, one has only to look into 
the annals of those plantations for 
traces of Catholics, who in early 
days did not often come to either 
settlement, or of Quakers, who at 
first were banished with a warning, 
which they did not much regard, 
then returned, and were afterward 
put to death. The writings of the 
Reverend Nathaniel Ward make 
adequate answer showing the con- 
sistent ferocity of his sentiments. 
Could he, either by the pale 
glimpses of the moon or in the murk 
of a dreary midnight, now revisit 
Tremont, his ghost would no doubt 
be embraced by members of some 
Purity League. In Boston, to be 
sure, it may be known by another 
name. Waifs that the social winds 
squander are to be found in all our 
cities. Even in desert places, where 
breezes seldom blow, there are re- 
form folk who often hinder those 
wayfarers that totter and keep 
down those that fall. The well- 
meaning Mr. Ward, educated in 
England, was the contemporary of 
Bacon, of Shakespeare, and of Ben 
Jonson. But like the cockle in Holy 
Writ, he was suffered to grow with 
the wheat till the harvest time. 
The American Revolution, which 
was at once the witness and the 
cause of many a change, did not 
abolish all the evils that had dis- 
turbed the Albemarle country. In 
the diary of a traveler one catches 
there a glimpse of discrepant groups. 
The facts are entertainingly related 
by Miss Schaw in the Journal of a 
Lady of Quality: Being the Narra- 
tive of a Journey from Scotland to 
the West Indies, North Carolina, and 
Portugal, in the Years 1774-1776. 
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This work has been capably edited 
and has been approved by Evange- 
line Walker Andrews and Charles 
McLean Andrews, a distinguished 
historian. 

It is a familiar fact that North 
Britons, though in rebellion so re- 
cently as 1745, more ardently sup- 
ported the measures of King George 
Ill. than did Englishmen them- 
selves. This should be remem- 
bered as one reads the narrative of 
Miss Schaw. But what is of chief 
importance for the purpose of this 
survey is the fact that there was a 
time when cultured gentlemen from 
England and Scotland, “newcomers 
and foreigners,” were regarded with 
suspicion by provincial patriots in 
America. It mattered little that 
the Cobhams, the Rutherfurds, the 
Hoggs, or the Schaws were very 
worthy and very intelligent persons, 
they were born under other skies 
and had not yet been subdued to 
the desired social hue by Carolina’s 
suns and winds and waters. The 
feeling against those recent arrivals 
was no doubt sharpened by the dif- 
ferences that separated Loyalist 
from Patriot. But, as we have seen, 
even then the actual struggle, partly 
based upon race hatred, had out- 
lived its six thousandth birthday. 
Its everlasting foundation is the de- 
lusion of innate race superiority. 
For proof of this alleged excellence 
one must consult a treatise on the 
human passions, for history is 
searched in vain to collect indica- 
tions of its existence. By reference 
to environment we can explain 
many apparent evidences tending to 
show a hierarchy of nations. The 
Hektemoroi of Attica or the Helots 
of Laconia might have lived on 
frontiers forever lapped by the tides 
of war. Defeat at the hands of in- 
vaders or exclusion from the bene- 
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fits of society would account for 
their wretched state. The nation 
that rules the hour looks down in 
pity upon people less fortunate than 
itself, forgetting that the centuries 
have seen in bondage, or just rising 
out of the fenlands of misery, men 
of its own blood. 

For more than six hundred years 
the Anglo-Saxon people struggled 
with apparent success under the 
double burden of deep ignorance 
and intermittent Norse invasion. 
But domestic strife and minor de- 
scents upon their coasts had so 
weakened the nation that in the 
course of one October day their 
military power was forever broken 
by French-speaking armies from the 
Continent. Later uprisings against 
the Normans, such as those under 
Hereward, were fed by the expiring 
flame of independence. The condi- 
tion of the Anglo-Saxons under their 
French masters is a familiar theme 
and may therefore be passed over 
without comment. Their subjuga- 
tion was complete. 

In less than a quarter of a cen- 
tury no member of the conquered 
race held an important office under 
King William I. or even possessed a 
considerable estate. In a word, 
Angle, and Saxon, and Jute were 
together degraded to the condition 
of a pariah group, like the Helots 
in the history of Sparta. The Chris- 
tian church, however, saved the 
vanquished from being killed like 
wild beasts to restrain their increase 
of numbers. There was not in Eng- 
land, as in Lacedemonia, a secret 
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police, the Krypteia, authorized by 
law to slaughter undesirable Helots. 
But, Macaulay says, “A cruel penal 
code, cruelly enforced, guarded the 
privileges, and even the sports of the 
alien tyrants.” 

What is to be the future of the 
pariah groups in the United States? 
When maximum patriots possess 
the power to bestow office, and that 
is not so unlikely a contingency, 
those not among their supporters 
will be politically disabled. But our 
history, not so well known to one 
hundred per cent Americans, makes 
many things plain. By it we are 
informed that political parties not 
based upon an interpretation of the 
Constitution do not long endure. At 
no distant date, then, the labeled 
groups that are white must inevita- 
bly melt into the general population 
and in security enjoy equal rights 
and privileges. The basal principles 
of nationalism, partly enumerated 
above, cannot maintain a state. For 
its adequate defense it will need, 
as it needed from 1861-1865, not 
only all its white citizens but every 
negro that is fit for service. The 
governors of the loyal States were 
happy to forward, and President 
Lincoln, eager to welcome to the 
front the Germans, the Irish, and 
the negroes along with the brave 
men whose ancestors had come 
hither in earlier years. Would the 
half-million newcomers and the re- 
cently emancipated negroes have 
been missed from the Union ranks? 
The military historians can make 
answer. 
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E was young—just turned 

twenty-five—and of a rather 
artistic temperament, having al- 
ready won recognition in Mirnas- 
trella as a scene-painter for plays 
done by the Dramatic Society, of 
which he was the secretary and lit- 
erary adviser. His more regular 
occupation was that of managing 
the local Coéperative Stores. Ac- 
cording to agreement, this position 
precluded him from holding any, 
save the mildest, political views; but 
he held in secret the conviction that 
if he could only enter the political 
arena and voice his message there, 
the world would soon hail him as a 
true statesman, a far-seeing and in- 
corruptible politician, a gifted ora- 
tor, a wise man. 

The difficulty was the winning of 
admission to the public forum, in 
which so many meaner figures had 
already acted ignoble parts—thus 
did our candidate phrase it—in 
which so many whited sepulchers 
toiled with diligence, not for the 
public weal, but for their own in- 
dividual ambitions and desires. In- 
tent upon self, serving in the guise 
of benevolence at the altars of 
greed, they saw not the higher and 
wider ends, which were, in any 
event, to their insignificant souls as 
unattainable as the star that shines 
for ever at the ice-girt pole! 

So it seemed to our candidate, 
upon whom we shall henceforth be- 
stow the slender courtesy of a capi- 
tal C. For with the advent of the 
general election his ambitions soared 
above the barriers of the Codpera- 





tive Stores. Desire, on wings of 
dream, bore him to the gates of the 
citadel of statesmanship—straight 
to the very heart of the most excit- 
ing contest imaginable. He became 
a Candidate, or, rather, owing to 
the irresistible entreaties of numer- 
ous public men, and to the appeals 
of hosts of admiring electors, he was 
forced to become one! 

The primary cause of this was a 
speech delivered during several in- 
spired minutes in the village hall. 
It was a speech of the utmost power, 
brilliant, forcible, original, at once 
wise and witty. It thrilled his audi- 
ence to the heart. It set them wild 
with enthusiasm. But at the same 
time it made an extraordinary, in- 
tellectual, impression. As he de- 
scended from the platform the hall 
rang with a thunderous applause. 
Men rose and waved their hats, 
women fluttered handkerchiefs, and 
boys and girls clapped their hands, 
cheering. The town band began to 
play. Very calmly, comporting him- 
self with ease and grace, he sought 
his chair. Men shook hands with 
him, and offered him congratula- 
tions, which he accepted modestly, 
but with a virile confidence of bear- 
ing, and a business-like decision in 
his words of acknowledgment. He 
was somewhat excited, and very 
happy; yet he curbed his feelings 
with common sense... 

A striking-looking man, elegantly 
attired, touched him with long white 
fingers on the sleeve. 

Mr. Dveemer, I congratulate you,” 
he said; “I congratulate you most 




















cordially. I am very glad I came 
here this evening. Your speech was 
magnificent. It was a superb effort. 
And—er—I should like a word with 
you later on, before I leave. This 
is my card.” 

The man opened a handsome 
case. The card bore the name of a 
a county politician. Our 
Candidate looked quietly into eyes 
that shone with admiration. 

“Certainly, Mr. Orritter,” he said. 
“With pleasure.” 

When the hall had emptied, he 
spoke to Mr. Orritter. 

“We shall be holding a very im- 
portant county meeting in a little 
time,” said the great county man 
in slow, measured accents that 
hinted at solidity, and also at a 
friendly respect. “I shall be very 
glad if you will speak at that meet- 
ing. Your oratorical gifts are very 
fine. You possess power to move 
the multitude, while your every sen- 
tence is at the same time pregnant 
with thought. I predict a brilliant 
future for you. I realize clearly the 
tremendous impression you will 
make upon all who may hear you 
at our great meeting, to which, I 
need scarcely say, I hope you will 
come.” The tone was anxious. 

“I shall be very happy to go. Such 
gifts as I have are always at the dis- 
posal of those who labor for the 
cleansing of the political arena.” 

“Um—-yes,” said the great man, 
“the cleansing of the political 
arena.” 

They began to discuss earnestly 
questions of the utmost public im- 
portance. Then the Girl came in. 
She was the very beautiful sweet- 
heart of our Candidate, whom she 
loved with a deep affection that was 
marked by a suggestion of rever- 
ence; while he, knowing her wis- 
dom, her sympathy with him in his 
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dearest wishes, and seeing with the 
artistic eye into the years that 
would bring maturity to her young 
loveliness, lavished upon her a 
tenderness that was wholly admi- 
rable. Her face was bright and eager 
as she came with her girlish felicita- 
tions. 

“I couldn’t leave without telling 
you,” she began. 

“This is Mr. Orritter,” he said, 
and then: “Miss Young.” 

Conversation moved pleasantly 
thereafter. In lighter mood his 
splendid speech was once more 
lauded. International affairs fol- 
lowed, leading to questions of race, 
labor, and the salvation of democ- 
racy through the medium of artistic 
endeavor. It was a very delightful 
conversation, filled with an epi- 
grammatic richness of thought. Miss 
Young rose to the occasion with a 
marvelous mental agility. All three 
of them were expressive of regret 
that the great man’s motor car ar- 
rived, to end a most interesting dis- 
cussion of Socialism in relation to 
War. 

Well, that was the beginning. The 
important county meeting was the 
next step. It was a gathering of 
immense proportions. It seemed to 
our Candidate that a whole nation 
surged around the platform. With 
a modesty somewhat characteristic 
of greatness, and yet with an artist’s 
sense of dramatic effect, our Can- 
didate preferred to be last on the 
list of speakers. At length his 
friend, Mr. Orritter, whispered to 
him and turned to the great audi- 
ence. 

“I have a very real pleasure,” he 
said, “and perhaps I should say 
also, a very peculiar pride... in 
introducing to you here to-day ... 
Mr. Dreemer, a young friend of 
mine .. . highest talents ... 
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noblest sentiments . . . unselfish 
aspirations . . . Yes, I repeat, I am 
proud ... Mr. Dreemer.” 

Mr. Dreemer rose. Alert, vivid, 
fearless, and utterly calm, he faced 
the men and women who studied 
and appraised him. He spoke. His 
voice rang like a clarion over the 
hushed throng. He gripped the 
crowd and held it breathless. From 
the very beginning he struck the 
right note. He made chords of their 
emotions, and a magnificent har- 
mony of their thoughts. He could 
feel them sway, rapt and silent, to 
the music of his oratory. Deftly, 
with a native skill, he led them to 
his climax. Excitement and appre- 
ciation grew. His impassioned elo- 
quence, rising through the perora- 
tion to a poetical sublimity, moved 
his hearers as they had never before 
been moved ... 

For one instant there was silence. 
He had finished. For another in- 
stant that silence seemed to echo 
itself in awe. And then a thousand 
tongues were loosed. Emotion found 
expression that reverberated through 
the valley and rang across the hills. 
The world shook. 

“O what a triumph has been 
won!” 

Through the mist, as it were, of a 
myriad exclamations, a voice reached 
him. 

There were many meetings, many 
triumphant speeches, after that one. 
He became an acquisition, a feature, 
a celebrity; one of the leaders of 
the world’s thought. His speeches 
were quoted overseas, and trans- 
lated at times into half a dozen 
languages. All the current leaders 
in the domain of politics, for whom 
he had either a well-deserved con- 
tempt, or an amused indulgence, 
were forced to bow to him and to 
his speeches, as though to a master 





and his whips. In the realms of 
statesmanship he moved supreme, 
rejuvenating that which was ancient 
and decrepit; making clean that 
which had been unclean. His voice, 
and the inspiring thought to which 
it gave silver-toned utterance, was 
a power for the elevation of man. 
And so he became the Candidate. 

On the hustings he won yet 
further fame. He was greeted with 
bouquets and addresses. Into the 
towns and villages of the constitu- 
ency he came with banners waving 
and bands playing. Arches of 
greenery spanned the roads; flags 
fluttered from windows; people with 
torches lit his way at dusk, and 
sang his name in victorious songs. 
His two rivals, who had of their 
folly dared to oppose him—their 
candidature was verily an insult to 
the electorate—were ignored except 
by a few, who sacrificed the good of 
the community to merely personal 
ends. 

It was, perhaps, an odd thing that 
Mirnastrella, in which he had de- 
livered his first momentous speech, 
should now be the only considerable 
stronghold of his adversaries. Yet 
Miss Young, his betrothed, beautiful 
and earnest, was nobly working for 
him there; and hoped to win him 
much support. Her womanly charm 
was conquering even the hardest of 
envious hearts. In this labor of can- 
vassing, as in all things else, her 
love and tenderness, her abiding 
sympathy and trust, as well as her 
wisdom and strength, were strik- 
ingly manifest. More than ever 
did he now respect and admire her. 

And at the declaration of the poll, 
it was only in keeping with his high 
record—as a man of courage and 
sanity, as an orator of invincible 
power—that the result should be 
thus eloquent of public intelligence: 
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He waited on the balcony until 
the thrilling enthusiasm had some- 
what spent itself. Then, smiling, 
with the admirable composure of a 
man of the world, he came forward 
to the ornamental rail... 

“Me mother wants a half-a-pound 
o’ the new cheese, an’ to tell her ha’ 
ye got the fine sugar yet,” said a 
disheveled-looking boy with freckles, 
who had just entered the Codpera- 
tive Stores. 

The young Manager of the Stores, 
weary-eyed, diminutive, and of a 
dyspeptic aspect, wheeled to the 
counter, very much like one who 
had been abruptly roused from a 
dream. The newspaper, filled with 
reports of election contests, slid un- 
heeded into a creel of fish. 

“Have I found the new M. P.’s?” 
said Mr. Dreemer. 

“Half-a-pound o’ the new cheese,” 
repeated the lad, leaning against the 
counter, his blue eyes wistful as he 
scanned the jars of toffee: “An’ did 
ye get the fine sugar yet?” 

“No,” said Mr. Dreemer, 
didn’t.” 

He began to cut the cheese. While 
he weighed it, Miss Young, a rather 
good-looking brunette, smartly 
dressed, entered the shop and gazed 
around critically. 


we 
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“Good-day, Miss,” said Mr. 
Dreemer, tying up the cheese. 

“Good-day. I wonder if you’ve 
got any of those long leather straps 
that are used to fasten skates?” 

Her tones were clear and cold. 
Her eyes were also clear and cold. 

“I’m sorry, Miss,” said the Man- 
ager, apologetically, as he gave the 
urchin his cheese. “I’m afraid .. .” 

“Oh, that’s all right. Thank you 
very much.” 

Miss Young gave him an indiffer- 
ent glance, with the faint glimmer 
of a smile in it, and left the Stores. 
Mr. Dreemer rested his elbows on 
the counter and brooded most un- 
happily, bitterly resentful towards 
fate, for several minutes, until there 
entered a young fellow, smoking a 
Combine. 

“How’s the play goin’,” said he. 

“Rotten,” replied Mr. Dreemer; 
“abso-bally-lutely rotten.” 

“Got the scene painted yet?” 

“I have. The best bit o’ work I 
ever done. A sight too good for this 
little blind-eyed town!” 

“Good times comin’. You'll not be 
always in Mirnastrella,” said the 
other, rather ambiguously. “Why, 
one of the Candidates in one of the 
contests—I forget the place just 
now—was once just what you are: 
the Manager of a Co-op.” 

Mr. Dreemer looked less miser- 
able, but groaned interiorly. 

“IT can well believe it,” he said. 











TAKING SCIENCE EASY. 


By Lucian JOHNSTON. 


T has for long seemed to me that 

we have been taking physical 
science just a little too seriously. 
There is no doubt about science it- 
self doing so. In fact, I rather im- 
agine that we are allowing ourselves 
to be considerably “bluffed” and 
stampeded by it. It has, perhaps 
unconsciously, assumed a réle and 
a dominating position rather out of 
proportion to its just claims. It 
has become the last and infallible 
judge of everything under the sun, 
even of those things with which it 
essentially has nothing whatsoever 
to do and upon which its judgment 
is necessarily incompetent. Would 
it not be well then to stop and ask 
ourselves if, after all, physical 
science has the right to exercise 
such mental tyranny—in other 
words, is it not about time to take 
it a bit easy and “call” some of its 
“bluff”? 

Perhaps we will be better able to 
do so if we reflect for a moment 
upon past phases of human thought. 
Now, it is significant that the same 
superstitious reverence which we 
now give to science was at other 
times given by us to literature, and 
theology, and philosophy. In a 
word, the human race has had its 
“fads” in the sense that it has at 
different times paid special attention 
to various aspects of thought or 
culture, at which times it has over- 
emphasized the importance of such 
aspects, just as now it is over-em- 
phasizing the scientific aspect. 

For instance: During the Middle 
Ages the emphasis was placed upon 


philosophy and theology to the com- 
parative neglect of physical science. 
From the time of Abelard on to 
Thomas Aquinas that man had the 
largest audience and greatest intel- 
lectual influence who was a keen 
metaphysician or profound theolo- 
gian. Occasionally, a scientist like 
Roger Bacon or a jurist like Gratian 
held attention. But, all in all, meta- 
physics and theology dominated 
thought in the highest intellectual 
centers such as the Universities of 
Paris and Oxford. There was a very 
good reason for this. The material 
side of life in the Middle Ages was 
so hard that men’s minds quite nat- 
urally dwelt upon the more spirit- 
ual aspects of life. Again, the pre- 
ponderating prestige of the Cath- 
olic Church quite naturally gave 
prominence to the study of theology. 

Now, note the change that came 
over the mood of mankind in the 
fifteenth century, a change prepared 
by those morning stars of the Ren- 
aissance in the previous century, 
Boccaccio and Petrarch. Europe 
suddenly found itself in possession 
of that wealth of classic literature 
so long comparatively forgotten. 
The old Greek and Latin culture 
burst like a new dawn upon the 
rudeness of civilization, and man 
looked with awe upon these ancient 
forms of literary beauty now once 
again revealed to him after cen- 
turies of oblivion. He was rather 
surfeited with centuries of meta- 
physics and theology and turned to 
this new literature out of sheer in- 
terest in something new and beau- 

















tiful. And so then he deserted 
Aquinas and Scotus to sit at the 
feet of a Valla, a Pico della Miran- 
dola, an Erasmus and Thomas More. 
That man was looked up to, that 
man’s opinion on anything was ac- 
cepted as the final test who could 
write elegantly in Latin or Greek. 
Just as previously the opinion of 
an Aquinas or Scotus was held to 
be the last word on any subject, so 
now that reverence was given to a 
classic scholar. 

Again, the mood changes and a 
new absorbing subject comes to the 
fore chiefly in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and this time it is law or the 
science of government. The royal 
despotism that came in with the 
Reformation was bearing its inevita- 
ble fruit, and the newer ideas of 
political liberty were beginning to 
occupy men’s thoughts to the com- 
parative exclusion of literature, just 
as this latter had ousted metaphy- 
sics and theology long before. Poli- 
tics had now become the absorbing 
passion, a passion which reached its 
most intense expression in the 
American and French Revolutions. 
Locke, Voltaire, Rousseau, Jeffer- 
son, Burke were now accorded the 
intellectual reverence once given to 
Aquinas and then to Petrarch and 
Erasmus. 

Now we come to the latest phase 
of thought—or fad or mood—the 
scientific. Little by little, in sharp 
contrast to the sudden rise of clas- 
sicism in the Renaissance, physical 
science comes to the front. New 
discoveries, along with the material 
benefits caused by them, more and 
more concentrate attention upon 
science. So that gradually it came 


about that a Darwin or Ampére or 
Pasteur are accorded that rever- 
ence formerly given to Aquinas, 
and Petrarch, and Rousseau, and 
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Burke, and Jefferson. The scientist 
is now honored as were the philoso- 
pher and theologian and classicist 
and political writers of preceding 
times. 

Now the point is this. Just as it 
was somewhat silly for people in 
past times to regard philosophy or 
the classics or politics as the final 
word and perfect expression of 
human wisdom, so it is equally silly 
now for us to regard physical science’ 
as the supreme final arbiter in all 
questions. Just as it was silly for 
the past philosopher or Greek schol- 
ar or political writer to look with 
scorn upon all others, so it is equally 
silly now for the scientist to look 
with contempt upon philosophy and 
literature and politics. The scientist 
should realize that his present vogue 
will pass as did the vogue for phi- 
losophy or the classics. People in 
the mass are like people in particu- 
lar, they grow tired and surfeited 
with a thing after a long while and 
turn to something else for a change. 
Nor are the signs wanting that they 
are even now growing somewhat 
weary of this science. 

On the part of the plain people 
there is a noticeable revolt against 
a mechanical view of life manifested 
in their running after every con- 
ceivable kind of superstition and in 
the rather widespread aversion to 
an atheistic evolution. As for super- 
stition, I think it no exaggeration 
to say that there is fully as much 
superstition now as in the days of 
the witch hunting Cotton Mather, 
however disguised it may be in phil- 
osophic and scientific jargon. You 
may despise it, but nevertheless it 
is at bottom a pathetic attempt of 
the poor people to escape from the 
soul-suffocating mechanism of their 
surroundings. So also with this op- 
position to evolution. That Scopes 
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trial in Tennessee was not merely 
the farce of ignorance represented 
as such by the press. It was in its 
crude fashion the inarticulate ex- 
pression of a very human and rea- 
sonable disgust with a mechanical 
view of life. It was the protest of 
the human mind and heart and soul 
against this smothering of a higher 
life by a mechanistic science. It 
was and will continue to be in all 
similar instances a manifestation of 
the human turning away from the 
degrading and unsatisfactory in- 
fluence of science carried to an un- 
justifiable extreme: it was and is an 
indication of a profound change in 
the mood of mankind, however 
crudely expressed. 

The same revulsion is noticeable 
among thoughtful writers. They are 
beginning to question if physical 
science is justified in its assump- 
tion of being a complete answer to 
the problems of life. For instance, 
such a distinguished and popularly 
known scientist as J. Arthur Thom- 
son asks, “Does then science cover 
the whole of existence? By no 
means. There is the region of art 
and literature, and the whole realm 
of the good and the beautiful which 
lie outside its scope . . . If we ignore 
this realm we suffer and our phi- 
losophy is little better than dry 
bones ... The human spirit is more 
at home in poetry and literature 
and art than it is in the gropings 
and cautious investigations of 
science.”* And one may add, more 
at home in these spiritual things 
than in the materialistic extrava- 
gant tyrannies of a supercilious and 
boastful science. 

Science itself is beginning to real- 
ize and confess that chemico-physi- 
cal agents are not able to explain all 
the phenomena of life. There must 


1Baltimore Sun, April 25, 1926. 
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be another something—call it (as 
Aristotle did) “entelechy” or as we 
say “soul”—which must be postu- 
lated to explain these phenomena. 
The older crass materialistic ex- 
planation of a Huxley or a Haeckel 
has gone by the board. Science has 
become less sure of itself as a suf- 
ficient answer to things, either as to 
their beginning or their purpose. 
Contributing to this spirit of scien- 
tific humility is the ever increasing 
need of a synthetic philosophy felt 
by science. It, science, has been 
accumulating mere facts at a tre- 
mendous pace. It is now confronted 
with the need of synthesizing these 
facts—in a word, it realizes that it 
now needs a philosophy with which 
to arrange and understand all these 
brute facts. A Darwin did good 
work in his way in accumulating 
data. Science now realizes that it 
needs a Thomas Aquinas or Aris- 
totle to understand these facts. 
True! Darwin did postulate a rather 
general law of evolution with its 
“survival of the fittest,” etc., to ex- 
plain them. But even scientists are 
beginning to realize that this law 
does not completely explain. 
Moreover, this tendency towards 
philosophy is helped by the meta- 
physical hue creeping over bare 
physics itself. In fact, as physics 
probes more and more into the in- 
most nature of matter, it finds itself 
just the more up against a meta- 
physical explanation of matter. It 
looks as if physics in this aspect 
was at the end of its rope. It has 
got down to the inmost of the atom 
where it can no longer say what an 
atom really is—whether it be some- 
thing really material in the ac- 
cepted general sense or sheer en- 
ergy—or nothing. It is up against 
the same old half-physical, half- 
metaphysical concept of matter with 




















which Thomas Aquinas struggled 
some seven hundred years ago when 
he lectured at Paris on “materia 
prima” and “forma.” Yes! Physics 
has now become largely a matter of 
metaphysics. Physical science must 
turn and is turning to her so long 
neglected sister, Philosophy, for 
help in its difficulties. 

All in all then, one can say that 
philosophy is coming back and that 
the trend is somewhat away from 
physical science as the supreme ar- 
biter. The mood of man is chang- 
ing towards an acceptance of what 
was good in the old “liberal” things 
like philosophy. 

Of course science will continue its 
discoveries and inventions to an al- 
most inconceivable degree. The 
latent potentialities of atomic force 
alone suggest possibilities that make 
one dizzy and which may profound- 
ly change the whole character of 
civilization. But, none the less, the 
old basic problems of life will re- 
main the same as they were in the 
days of Aristotle and Democritus 
and Aquinas. And man will go more 
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and more to philosophy and reli- 
gion and art and literature for the 
answer to its spiritual problems. 

The pendulum is swinging back. 
Of course it will take a long time 
before it gets back appreciably from 
this tyranny of physical science. It 
took many a century for the human 
mind to arrive at the metaphysical 
mood prevalent in the Middle Ages 
or to the classic one of the Renais- 
sance or to this most recent scien- 
tific mania. But it will surely swing 
back. In the meantime then it were 
wise for us to take this science 
rather easy and not allow ourselves 
to be “bluffed” by its extravagant 
claims, still less to allow it to chill 
our love of more spiritual things or 
cast doubts upon our old faith. It 
would be well for us to remember 
the old hackneyed saying that times 
change and we change in them, 
which was much more gracefully 
put by Tennyson when he made the 
dying Arthur say that “the old 
order changeth, yielding place to 
new and God fulfills Himself in 
many ways.” 





SANCTUARY. 


By SIsTER MIRIAM. 


I CANNOT cast my cross away, 
Nor the piercing thorns untwine; 
But I can knock at Heaven’s gate, 


When Sorrow knocks at mine. 














THE DRAMA. 


Epirep BY EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT. 


I. THE CRADLE SONG. 


HERE is ripe comfort in having 

one’s theories occasionally 
proved correct. Being an optimist, 
I have a theory that a really good 
play always succeeds. Bad plays 
succeed too, retorts the pessimist. 
However, that does not alter the 
first proposition. Down in the old 
Fourteenth Street Theater, Miss Eva 
Le Gallienne, with very little talk 
and a great deal of hard work, has 
contrived to give New York a season 
of repertoire and to remain solvent. 
Personally I am not a repertory en- 
thusiast for cities of the size of New 
York, but Miss Le Gallienne’s ener- 
getic courage and her integrity of 
idealism command attention and re- 
spect. So far she has presented 
seven different plays from five dif- 
ferent literatures. She has not 
yielded to any managerial urge to 
advertise her products by even one 
exotic foreign sensation. She has 
never pandered to the wave of mor- 
bidity now eddying through the up- 
town theatrical regions. Her choice 
of plays—circumscribed perhaps by 
royalties—has centered on what 
might be termed the lesser and per- 
haps the heavier classics. But with- 
out the cacophonies of “Goats’ 
Songs” to call them, audiences have 
assembled to see her in Ibsen and 
Chekhov and her list of subscribers 
has increased. It is fine justice, 
therefore, that her seventh produc- 
tion should turn out to be the finest 
play that the whole New York sea- 
son has produced. As the season 
stands that may not be a very high 





compliment but were the current 
plays even fifty per cent better it 
might still be possible to repeat that 
assertion. 

It would seem to be apparent from 
this paragraph that The Cradle Song 
impressed and moved us very deep- 
ly. It is a very simple comedy by 
Gregorio and Maria Sierra. The 
Romantic Young Lady presented 
last spring at the Neighborhood 
Playhouse was written by Sefiora 
Sierra alone. Though cleverly char- 
acterized and gracefully conceived 
it had none of the underlying depths 
of emotion of The Cradle Song. I 
rather doubt if off the stage or on 
it there is one eye that remains en- 
tirely clear when the final curtain 
falls on this rather shy drama of 
cloistered life. 

The story of The Cradle Song is 
so slight that many reviewers seemed 
surprised that their interest in it 
had been so entire. But if the story 
is slight, the theme is correspond- 
ingly broad; for the theme is mater- 
nal love. To develop this theme, 
however, the Sierras curiously 
enough have laid their scene in the 
cloister of a Dominican convent. 
This has not only given originality 
to the treatment but it has enlarged 
the emotion beyond the purely pos- 
sessive one to that instinct so hu- 
man and yet so divine that lies in 
the heart of every woman and of 
man, too, for that matter. Here in 
the convent behind their bars, these 
women who have stripped them- 
selves bare of human riches to come 




















closer to their spiritual ideal are 
suddenly confronted with one of the 
most stupendously rich gifts that 
human life can offer—a little newly 
born girl. Distressed by the fear 
that the vow of poverty can hardly 
be extended to cover such a treas- 
ure, the Reverend Mother finally de- 
cides that the circumstances under 
which the baby appears must defeat 
all scruples. The collective arms of 
the sisterhood are held out to the 
little girl. And in the next act, it is 
from those collective arms that the 
girl of eighteen must part. It is 
seldom that human emotions can be 
seen washed clean from selfish 
spots. Like the clean smell of a 
fresh rose, the scenes of The Cradle 
Song tell their story. 

The comedy arises from charac- 
terization; the tart Vicaress, the 
twittering novices, the wise Prior- 
ess, their devoted friend, the old 
Doctor. I have been told that Sefio- 
ra Sierra was the daughter of just 
such a doctor, who had a number of 
religious communities under his 
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care, and that it was from going 
about with him as a child on his 
rounds that she learned the inti- 
macies and naivetés of cloistered 
life that she and her husband have 
pictured so reverently in their 
play. 

As the Prioress, Miss Beatrice 
Terry has found a remote yet tender 
dignity that dominates each scene. 
Miss Eva Le Gallienne, always too 
much of an artist to obtrude her- 
self, plays the nun whose heart is 
crying for her little brothers and 
sisters at home, with very beautiful 
affection. Mr. Brecher has never 
been better than as the kindly old 
medical tease. Teresa, the convent’s 
adopted daughter, is really young 
and unspoiled in the hands of Miss 
Josephine Hutchinson. 

In fact The Cradle Song is played 
throughout as it seems to have been 
written—with sound and honest 
simplicity. That is one reason why 
the house is sold out at every per- 
formance. New York can still recog- 
nize beauty. E. VR. W. 


II. PLAYS OF SOME IMPORTANCE. 


PyGMALIon.—This diverting pho- 
netic comedy is proving daily at the 
Guild Theater that Mr. Shaw’s wit 
does not go out of fashion. As an 
object lesson of the importance of 
spoken English, its revival could not 
be more timely. The Spectator pub- 
lished this summer a shameless list 
of some twenty curious sounds 
which were supposed to be the 
American for “yes.” At least fifteen 
of them were not imaginary. Every 
parent must know the colossal and 
unremitting effort required to in- 
duce the younger generation to utter 
even occasionally a crisp affirma- 
tive. Last winter I was witness of 
an effort to assemble a professional 





cast for a play—a very simple play, 
but in blank verse. It would have 
been quite as easy to discover a 
cast to play in French. The men in 
particular, even those playing the 
leads in current American plays, 
were frank in admitting that that 
type of English was beyond their 
horizon. In other words they made 
no pretense to speak anything but 
a semblance of their real language. 
John Barrymore had to overcome 
that difficulty before he could pro- 
ceed with his career. Glenn Hunter 
is still faced with it. 

The Flower Girl, with her inar- 
ticulate monstrosities of speech, 
who is raised by her Pygmalion in 
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the shape of a specialist in phonetics 
to be the social equal of the peerage 
is a shining moral to American 
youth. William Cobbett learned an 
English Grammar by heart and it 
was the corner stone of his career. 
The young man, who, beside read- 
ing “The Five Foot Shelf” can 
speak about it in real English may 
find his tongue to be a golden ses- 
ame. Henry Higgins and Mr. Shaw 
are right. We size up a man by 
sound as well as by sight. And one 
must applaud the marvelous sounds 
which Miss Lynn Fontanne, before 
her lingual education has begun, is 
inspired to emit. Seldom has she 
been more clever or charming. Regi- 
nald Mason as Higgins gives her 
just the foil she needs and between 
their efforts the evening slips away 
all too fast. Beryl Mercer has the 
part she can so aptly take in the 
Higgins housekeeper and Henry 
Travers is equally well adjusted 
to Mr. Doolittle. Even Miss Westley 
modulates her voice to pale gray 
and behaves quite decorously as Mr. 
Higgins’s mother. Pygmalion is of 
the same amusing and well ripened 
vintage as Arms and the Man and 
the revival is of the same caliber. 
They were both fortunate in having 
the presence of Miss Fontanne. 
Needless to add we recommend it. 
—At the Guild Theater. §. vR. w. 


Tue PriraTes OF PENZANCE.—Mr. 
Winthrop Ames has rarely given us 
anything more enchanting than the 
sight of General Stanley’s daugh- 
ters out for a walk. Their chorus, 
their bustles, and their parasols are 
handled with the most ingratiating 
elegance and skill. Gilbert and Sul- 
livan did not vary very much the 
pattern to which they cut the fabric 
of their fancy. Apart from some 
very gentle fun poked at the stock 
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brigand of romance, there is in this 
opera none of the spicy satire of 
Patience. But the famous chorus of 
the Pirates, the majestic heights of 
Mr. Barclay as their King, and the 
humor of Mr. Lawford as Stanley, 
together with his very many daugh- 
ters, provide enough entertainment 
for a very agreeable evening. And 
one great charm of Mr. Ames’s pro- 
ductions is that they are certain to 
be in perfect taste throughout. Mr. 
Deems Taylor has pointed out that 
the perfect song must be in the na- 
ture of things untranslatable. So 
close should be the harmony be- 
tween the words and music, that 
one without the other should seem 
quite incomplete. One of the sur- 
prises about a Gilbertian opera is 
that one can so readily understand 
the words; the reason for this being 
that, instead of having to swallow 
or slur some syllables in every line, 
each perverse accent of the English 
language finds a musical equivalent 
in Sullivan’s score. To appreciate 
just what this means try translat- 
ing one of Gilbert’s rimes into 
French that may be sung with one 
of Sullivan’s tunes and ten to one 
you will find that it can only be 
done by maltreating the French lan- 
guage or by transposing the rhythm 
of the song. Gilbert and Sullivan, 
in fact, are just as English as the 
Nibelungen cycle is German and we 
know New York is in the debt of 
Mr. Ames for allowing us to enjoy 
them.—At the Plymouth Theater. 
E. VR. W. 


THe Guitrys.—The chief impres- 
sion left by the visit of the justly 
famous M. Guitry is the incredible 
care and conscientiousness with 
which a French artist takes his art. 
Their effects are built up from a 
mass of minutiz. Eliminate the de- 
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tail and the picture would be ef- 
faced. New York was afforded the 
most extraordinary example of the 
ingredients of Guitry’s dramatic 
soufflés when Mozart was given 
here in English. For those who 
could sit through that painful ex- 
perience it was well worth the cost. 
Mozart in translation was as illum- 
inating as fireworks in the daytime. 
At its best, it is a foolish little trifle 
with the little emotion it contains 
so delicately suggested that any 
deepening of the other tones leaves 
it as totally flat in outline as it was 
under the heavy feet of Miss Bor- 
doni. The infatuation of an older 
woman for a boy, the jealousy of 
an old and clever man, the sowing 
of first wild seeds of a genius, com- 
prise all its strength except the art 
with which it is played. That was 
very real. The fresh boyishness of 
Yvonne Printemps as Mozart, the 
sardonic silences of old Grimm, the 
delicate dignity of Mme. d’Epinay 
could scarcely be improved. The 
music of Reynaldo Hahn, though 
so alluringly sung by Mlle. Prin- 
temps, still seemed out of place, 
however, in the eighteenth century. 
It is said that the melodies of Mo- 
zart are supremely difficult. That 
may be why they were not used. 
To really appreciate M. Guitry as 
a comedian it was essential to see 
him in his other play L’Jilusioniste, 
a farce that one may say was very 
—well, very frankly French. His 
speech for the climax of the second 
act was alone worth the excessive 
price of the tickets. The precision 
of his gestures—the humor of his 
pauses were a revelation. His visit 
has left us with two very sincere re- 
grets. One, that he was forced to 
play in a theater like the Chanin 
which is large, hideous, and smells 
like a strongly disinfected circus 
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cellar. The second, that although a 
great artist he is not great enough 
to play only occasionally in great 
plays—in other words he should 
not always insist on writing for 
himself. E. VR. W. 


La LocaNpDIERA.—Having seen the 
incomparable Duse in La Locan- 
diera many years ago we did not go 
to the Civic Repertory Theater with 
as open a mind as is usually brought 
to the offerings of that indomitable 
young producer and player Miss 
Eva Le Gallienne. We wondered 
if she could iron as well as Eleanora 
Duse ironed in the first scene of the 
third act before D’Annunzio had 
cast his blight upon her perfect art. 
We think in an otherwise most ac- 
ceptable performance that Miss Le 
Gallienne did not hold her iron quite 
near enough to her cheek to test its 
temperature. But she was charming 
even when “getting-up” the linen as 
maladroitly as any person not reared 
to the business. Very good, too, 
was Egon Brecher as the Cavalier 
of Ripafratta who would “sooner 
have an intermittent fever than a 
wife.” All the actors, indeed, 
seemed at home in Goldoni’s inn of 
the eighteenth century, and brought 
to his comedy the light touch neces- 
sary to its correct interpretation.— 
At the Civic Repertory Theater. 

A. MCC. S. 


THE CONSTANT WIFE.—This is the 
work of no kindly humorist. The 
satire of Somerset Maugham is sa- 
tire with a sting. The title is as 
cynical as the play. Apart from the 
fact that it is well acted, well staged 
and well written, Miss Barrymore’s 
latest vehicle is interesting as an 
exponent of the latest domestic 
ethics. If the cynic might here sug- 
gest that ethics are not a specialty 
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of the period, he would be making 
a mistake. Finance—despite the 
slurs of the muckrakers—has de- 
veloped a stringent ethical code. In 
Wall Street a vocal affirmative is 
accepted as the equivalent of cash 
payment no matter how many thou- 
sands are involved. Mr. Maugham’s 
heroine when she discovers that her 
husband has been betrayed—in- 
evitably with her best friend— 
shields the sinners and reminds her 
feverish family that economically 
she has no right to complain. For 
fifteen years she has enjoyed her 
husband’s bounty. For fifteen years 
she has been a domestic parasite. 
She has borne him but one child; 
she has left that child and her house 
to the care of hirelings. Her hus- 
band lauds her magnanimity. He 
confesses that the game he has 
played has had more shadows than 
candles. In fact it is Act III. of 
the old-fashioned play. It is only 
Act Il. of the modern. 

Like many others of our friends, 
the wife decides her perfect taste 
will insure her instantaneous suc- 
cess in the ever fertile field of 
Interior Decoration. Like not so 
many of our friends she succeeds; 
and, having paid her husband a 
thousand pounds for her year’s 
board and lodging, she feels entirely 
justified in a good six weeks of 
Continental sinning with another 
man. Miss Barrymore plays this 
theoretic lady with the metallic 
quality she requires and makes the 
most of all her caustic phrases. The 
rest of the characters are made 
subordinate to Miss Barrymore— 
possibly by the playwright, certainly 
by the director. A complacent hus- 
band is always an unsympathetic if 
not a despicable sight. Sinners 


found out are invariably the butt of 
ridicule. 


In fact Miss Barrymore 
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has things pretty much her own 
way—even when she decides her- 
self to join the ranks of the sinners 
for, as her husband remarks, al- 
though an injured wife may achieve 
tragedy, an injured husband is 
lucky to escape being a farce. Al- 
though smartly written and neatly 
constructed, this comedy, in which 
virtue and honor are reckoned as 
economic commodities, cannot be 
said to have a very pleasant flavor. 
—At the Marine Elliott Theater. 
E. VR. W. 


THE WoopEeN Kimono.—This in 
plain English means nothing less 
sinister than a coffin. More or less 
promptly filled, it is around this 
somber symbol that the first two 
acts of The Wooden Kimono are 
played. Since the immortal days 
when Sherlock Holmes was current 
drama, there has been a tendency 
to descend with the third act of a 
melodrama to the cellar. It is in 
one of these subterranean abodes of 
crime that The Wooden Kimono 
ends, with three times as many 
corpses as even the most hospitable 
coffin could contain. As syncopa- 
tion to the incoherent text there is 
the usual concomitant of lights out 
—shooting—and sudden death. The 
plot concerns a deadly bootlegging 
gang—a lonely lake—a haunted inn 
—a fearless young female-detective- 
storywriter—(which would make a 
splendid German noun)—a comic 
sheriff and a supposedly comic spin- 
ster. At the most burgeoning mo- 
ments of stealthy crime, the audi- 
ence bursts into cheerful gales of 
merriment so that it need not be 
feared that Wooden Kimonos will 
harm the nervous system. The cast 
is as unimportant as the play.—At 
the Martin Beck Theater. 

E. VR. W. 
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TomMy.—tTried out by the Ama- 
teur Comedy Club last season, 
Tommy has now grown up into a 
real professional play. The most 
encouraging part about it seemed 
the comments of the enthusiastic 
matinee audience who were audibly 
hailing its homely fun and thorough 
cleanliness. Like The First Year, 
Tommy opens with a father and 
mother, an uncle, a girl, and her 
two suitors. But it prolongs the 
first act through three and it is not 
till the final curtain that Tommy 
claims his bride. This very scant 
material is handled with the neces- 
sary economy, and the intermittent 
squabbles of the parents take the 
place of any more violent action. No 
form of humor seems to find a 
readier response. The audience 
fairly rocks with delight when 
Popper is worsted in a wrangle with 
Mommer, but covers his defeat by 
some not too courteous verbal felici- 
ties. From this it may be gathered 
that Tommy is no drawing room 
satire but a living room comedy of 
a small town and a side street.—At 
the Gaiety Theater. E. VR. W. 


THE BarKer.—There is no doubt 
that American circus life offers rich 
opportunity to the playwright. 
Neither can there be any doubt that 
the opportunity still exists, for 
though I confess my acquaintance 
with circus folk is nil yet it is im- 
possible to believe that such a play 
as The Barker gives a fair picture of 
life under the canvas. After reading 
the biography of George Sanger, the 
English Barnum, who was himself 
the son of a showman, one is filled 
with admiration for the man who 
raised a family to do him credit in a 
circus van and who proved himself 
equal to every exigency of life on 
the highroad from Chartist rioters 
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to a plague of black smallpox, when 
he, in desperation, inoculated the 
rest of the children with a virus 
taken from the sick child and saved 
them all. Very different is the type 
of circus folk shown in The Barker, 
where language and morals are both 
of the gutter. The story is equally 
sordid. Nor is anything gained by 
a “happy” ending of undigested 
sentimentality. Charity is very 
beautiful, and though one may not 
relish the strangulation of a very 
bad woman, yet to see her, after hav- 
ing connived at the ruin of a boy in 
his teens, reinstated in her former 
illegitimate station, certainly gives 
one no sympathetic thrill. As a 
play The Barker shows a better 
grasp of theatrical technique than 
of psychology, but, as for the com- 
mercial playwright, the reactions of 
an audience are of supreme finan- 
cial importance, this is a. serious 
fault. Except in its insult to all 
decent circus people, it deserves no 
comment.—At the Biltmore Theater. 
E. VR. W. 


THE TRUMPET SHALL SounD.— 
Presented by Mr. Boleslavsky’s 
pupils at the Laboratory Theater, 
this production, while not to be 
judged by entirely professional 
standards, is nevertheless possessed 
of rather unusual interest. The play 
itself has a haunting quality that is 
partly intrinsic and partly, no 
doubt, the result of Mr. Boleslav- 
sky’s lighting and direction. The 
technique of the writing savors of 
the impressionistic school which is 
offset by its Victorian setting. It 
concerns the adventures of some 
servants who convert their master’s 
home into a rooming house during 
his prolonged absence, and of the 
strange set of lodgers they collect. 
The symbolism of the judgment 
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they all receive upon the master’s 
sudden homecoming “as a thief in 
the night” is borne out by the title. 
Flora, the parlormaid who con- 
ceives the whole scheme for the 
sake of the young seaman she loves, 
is an original and quite fascinating 
creation. The altar she makes of 
her childhood treasures when she 
marries her young man _ before 
“Angels and God” is a quaint and 
touching conception. As is apt to 
happen in symbolic drama the sym- 
bolism becomes confused at the 
close with the plot. The love story 
tends to get out of focus, but as a 
vehicle to demonstrate the talent of 
both director and pupils, The Trum- 
pet Shall Sound will repay a visit 
to The Laboratory Theater. 
E. VR. W. 


PINWHEEL.—Apparently nothing 
is conceived in a more consistently 
conventional mold than the new 
form of drama. An upper and lower 
stage; office and bedrooms above; 
dance halls and street corners be- 
low; an iron staircase between; 
some clicking typewriters; some 
raucous radio voices; some jangling 
jazz; some hammering on steel; a 
great many “rough” ejaculations re- 
peated over and over; a girl friend 
and boy friend who jazz too hard 
in the beginning and then run the 
gamut of drink, murder, curses and 
a little more jazz. That is all. Close 
and open your curtain once every 
ten minutes; light your stage with 
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strange glares; see that all your 
backgrounds have the rakish im- 
pressionistic slant—and that your 
rough ejaculations are a little 
rougher than the last man’s and 
then open your show and tell your 
friends that it is the latest and most 
American form of dramatic art. 
Mr. Lawson, the author of Pro- 
cessional, proclaims in the program 
of Pinwheel that this is real life as 
compared to the artificial puppet 
shows of a Pinero. Apparently then 
the only real life in America is that 
of the stenographers and their 
steadies whose only idea of Godhead 
is profanity and whose language is 
something quite foreign to what is 
known as English. One could laugh 
at it if it were not so hideous. The 
author of the present production is 
a Hungarian emigrant who was 
trained by Frank Harris in journal- 
ism and who was responsible for 
the translation of Molnar’s Silver 
Slipper which last year polluted the 
stage of the Theater Guild. That 
this, his first play, should be classed 
by even Mr. Lawson as an example 
of American dramatic art, and that 
a group such as the Misses Lew- 
isohn represent, should feel con- 
strained to impose its ugly coarse- 
ness upon American audiences, 
seems almost a personal insult to 
all Americans. It is small comfort 
that none of the actors were made 
up to resemble Americans of Anglo- 
Saxon origin.—At the Neighborhood 
Playhouse. E. VR. W. 


Ill. PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED. 


1. February, 1926. 


Tue Master Buitper.—Miss Le 
Gallienne’s brilliant production of 
Ibsen’s intangible tragedy.—At the 
Civic Repertory Theater. 


2. June. 


IoOLANTHE.—This thoroughly de- 
lightful Gilbert and Sullivan opera 
is still sung every Thursday night. 


—At the Plymouth Theater. 
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3. November. 


2 Girts WantTeEpD.—Directed by 
Winchell Smith, this Golden com- 
edy should be enjoyed and encour- 
aged. —At the Little Theater. 


GENTLEMEN PREFER BLONDES.— 
For those who enjoyed the book. 
But it must be added that Miss June 
Walker is a triumphant Lorelei Lee. 
—At the Times Square Theater. 


QueEN HicH.—A jazzed trans- 
cription of A Pair of Sixes with 
Luella Gear in too small a part.— 
At the Ambassador Theater. 


4. December. 


CaPONSACCHI.—Mr. Hampden does 
some fine and vigorous work in this 
dramatization of Browning’s “The 
Ring and the Book.” The Pompilia 
of Miss Barrett is also rarely appeal- 
ing but we confess we found the 
players to be of finer caliber than 
the play.—At the Hampden Theater. 


Broapway.—A melodrama of 
bootleggers and cabaret singers 
which is no more refined than its 
characters, but with variegated ac- 
tion and a shrewdly selected cast.— 
At the Broadhurst Theater. 


THE LappER.—A propaganda play 
for the doctrine of reincarnation.— 
At the Waldorf Theater. 


5. January, 1927. 


THE Piay’s THE THING.—With 
Holbrook Blinn heading a highly 
competent cast in the latest Molnar 
comedy, in which the indelicacies 
implied in the earlier acts are de- 
nied at the final curtain.—At the 
Henry Miller Theater. 
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THE Desert Sonc. — A colorful 
operetta of Arabs and the Foreign 
Legion with a resounding male 
chorus and a real plot—At the 
Casino Theater. 


6. February. 


THE CoNSTANT NYMPH. — Miss 
Beatrix Thomson’s impersonation 
of little Tessa is the best part of 
this dramatization of the very popu- 
lar novel. The first act with 
“Sanger’s Circus” in the Alpine 
chalet is a kaleidoscope of well di- 
rected action and characterization. 
—At the Cort Theater. 


THE DeEvIL IN THE CHEESE.—A 
fantastic comedy with a second act 
which visualizes the fancies in a 
young girl’s head and proves to be 
very good fun. Recommended par- 
ticularly for juvenile theater par- 
ties—At the Charles Hopkins 
Theater. 


THE CountTEss Maritza.—A Vien- 
nese operetta given with the Shu- 
bert generosity of setting and cos- 
tumes, with Odette Myrtil and some 
active comedians and, of course, 
many of the season’s most popular 
tunes.—At the Shubert Theater. 


THE NIGHTINGALE.—A light opera 
featuring Eleanor Painter as Jenny 
Lind. Tom Wise is Mr. Barnum and 
one of the English Lupinos supplies 
the humor. Of the same standard 
as The Student Prince it deserves 
similar popularity.—At the Al Jol- 
son Theater. 


In ABRAHAM’S BosoM.—The trag- 
edy of a Carolina negro with ideals 
for his race which is made memora- 
ble by the acting of Julius Bledsoe. 
This is the first play to be produced 
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by Paul Green, a professor of phi- 
losophy, who shows great promise 
as a dramatist. There are also some 
interesting Throckmorton sets.— 
At the Garrick Theater. 


THe GREAT ADVENTURE.—Arnold 
Bennett’s play based on Buried Alive 
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has been given an adventurous pro- 
duction by Reginald Pole who takes 
the leading réle, and is notably up- 
held by the charm of Miss Spring 
Byington. It proves really much 
more entertaining than the average 
comedy.—At the Edyth Totten 
Theater. 




















The Ball and the Cross. 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WORLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





THE LOST BELLS OF REFUGIO. 


HE lost bells of Refugio, dis- 
covered a few months ago 
among the cherished relics of the 
Immaculate Conception cathedral 
of Brownsville, have been returned 
to the Catholic congregation at Re- 
fugio, Texas. Those small, rough- 
ly cast bells, whose silvery chimes 
first called together the little group 
of adventurous Irish who, seeking 
a home in the new world, settled at 
Refugio while Texas was still: a 
Spanish domain, and later rang the 
same call on the banks of the Rio 
Grande, bringing to what was then 
a tangled wilderness the first note 
of civilization, have a history re- 
plete with interest—a history that 
reflects the faith of those hardy 
pioneers, their loyalty to their 
Church; their determination to 
overcome obstacles which to the 
present generation would appear in- 
surmountable, and to carve out of 
the wilderness of mesquite and cac- 
tus a home. 
It was Patrick O’Donnel who led 
a small company of Irish to the 
shores of Texas. They had been at- 





tracted by the offer of the Spanish 
crown of rich grants to all of the 
Catholic faith who would come to 
the new world to carve out their 
fortunes. The privations they must 
undergo in a country then virtually 
unknown had no terrors for them, 
and it was with firm faith in the 
future that they began the erection 
of their homes near what is now 
Refugio, Texas. 

The complete history of that lit- 
tle colony of Irish is not known, 
but legends and tales of the border 
fill up the gaps to some extent. The 
records of the Catholic church 
which they founded at Refugio, and 
for which they cast two bells— 
“Our Lady of Refugio” and “Santa 
Rita”—have never been found, but 
the bells, if their brazen throats 
could tell the story, would unfold 
a tale of heroism, self-sacrifice and 
supreme faith such as few histories 
contain. 

When the Catholic missionaries 
came to the congregation of Re- 
fugio, now Matamoros, in 1821, 
they found on what is now the 
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American side of the Rio Grande, 
near what is now termed Villa 
Nueva, a little group of Irish Cath- 
olics, who had established a small 
church and called their community 
Santa Rita. No definite record of 
that community has been pre- 
served. When it was finally broken 
up in the late forties and the little 
church was crumbling to ruins, the 
two roughly cast bells which had 
hung in its diminutive tower were 
brought to the Oblate Fathers, who 
had established a small church 
where Brownsville is now located. 
The church at Santa Rita gradually 
crumbled away, and the last ves- 
tiges disappeared years ago under a 
tangle of mesquite and ebony. The 
bells were practically forgotten, and 
though a later generation of priests 
cherished them as relics of the first 
Christian crusade on the border, 
their history was not known until 
a few months ago, when it was 
learned that they were the same 
bells that the Irish under O’Donnel 
had cast at Refugio more than a 
century ago; that they were 1n fact 
the lost bells of that colony. 

The history of the colony at Re- 
fugio is rich in the romance of 
tragedy. The first year was suc- 
cessful; good crops were raised, a 
church had been erected and the 
settlers were comfortably housed. 
Then came a year of famine, and 
next the Indians. Man after man 
of the little colony fell a victim to 
the arrows of the coast Indians, and 
after a few months of fruitless ef- 
forts to protect themselves, the 
colonists loaded their belongings on 
pack animals and started for the 
Rio Grande. 

At that time there was little mes- 
quite between Refugio and the lower 
Rio Grande country. It was a vast 
prairie covered with rich grasses 
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which supported thousands of wild 
cattle and wilder horses. The 
colonists crossed the Neuces with- 
out difficulty, but from that point 
to the Arroyo Colorado their pro- 
gress was a constant battle with 
small parties of Indians. 

Reaching the Arroyo Colorado 
they found it filled with flood 
waters from the Rio Grande, and 
their only recourse was to work 
down toward the coast. At a point 
near the mouth they essayed a 
crossing, and were successful, but 
before their pack animals could be 
crossed they were attacked by a 
party of Indians. The supply of 
powder was limited, and the little 
band used every charge with telling 
effect. The skirmish continued 
several hours, the Indians maintain- 
ing their positions in the grass, and 
the Irish unable to take the offen- 
sive on account of their limited sup- 
ply of ammunition. They had two 
small kegs of powder on one of the 
pack animals on the north side of 
the Arroyo, but were unable to ef- 
fect a crossing to secure it. 

At this juncture some of the In- 
dians, who had swam the Arroyo at 
a point above, attacked the drivers 
of the pack train, and stampeded 
the animals. The horse on which 
the powder was packed headed di- 
rect for the Arroyo, swam the 
stream, and as he reached the south 
bank and started to bolt, one of the 
settlers shot the animal and secured 
the powder. 

With sufficient ammunition to 
take the offensive, the settlers soon 
had the patch cleared of Indians, 
and finally drove the entire party 
back into the mesquite country to 
the west. Then returning to the 
Arroyo Colorado they crossed to the 
north bank and after several days, 
finally rounded up part of their 

















pack animals. Few of their belong- 
ings were ever found, but the two 
bells had been carried from the 
chapel at Refugio, and with these 
in their possession the colonists 
were willing to brave any terrors 
the wilderness might hold. An- 
other day’s travel brought them to 
the Rancho Viego Resaca, and pro- 
ceeding toward the Rio Grande, 
they finally reached the Rancho de 
la Garza, which later was known as 
Rancho Viejo (old ranch), from 
which the resaca takes its name. 
After a few days at the rancho, the 
small party proceeded on to the Rio 
Grande, a few miles distant, and 
amid the towering hackberry and 
ebony trees which fringed the river 
in the vicinity of what is now Villa 
Nueva, they decided to build their 
homes. 

For a few years they were pros- 
perous. Their flocks and herds 
multiplied and they had thousands 
of cattle roaming through the rich 
pasture lands. Mexican tax records 
of the year 1835, the year of the 
Texas revolution, show that 3,000,- 
000 head of cattle were rendered for 
taxation in what is now the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley, that section ex- 
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tending from the Rio Grande City 
to the coast below Brownsville. 
The Irish settlers owned at least a 
small portion of these immense 
herds. 

Then came the years of drought 
and famine. Old records of that 
period indicate that the only fresh 
water in South Texas was in the 
Rio Grande. The ranges became 
barren, and cattle died by hundreds 
of thousands. The settlers man- 
aged to maintain a few head on 
small irrigated areas, and raise 
sufficient corn to provide for their 
own wants. Following the drought 
came the Texas revolution, and the 
border became the center of the 
vortex. The Mexican war followed, 
and before the turmoil engendered 
by that conflict had ceased the lit- 
tle community was nearly wiped 
out of existence. Bands of bandits 
and desperadoes preyed upon them. 
Their numbers were too small to 
withstand successfully the succeed- 
ing waves of adversity and war, and 
finally the little remnant of the 
band abandoned the colony, re- 
luctantly leaving, family by family, 
going northward to escape the con- 
flicts waged on the border. 


<i 





— 


THE BUILDERS OF BUCKFAST ABBEY. 


A Pilgrim’s Impression. 


FTER an exhilarating tramp 

across the moors, one comes to 
Buckfastleigh crowned by its abbey 
tower, standing strong against the 
vaulted sky. Near the shadow of 
the archway, which has stood im- 
movable since the first Edward 
passed beneath it, one sees a sight 
one may not see elsewhere through- 
out the whole of England. From 


Lands End to John o’ Groats are 





scattered the remains of abbeys, 
beautiful in their way but speech- 
less since lacking human life. But 
at Buckfastleigh there is being en- 
acted even now a scene which brings 
to mind the early days when monks, 
singing as they worked, carved Tin- 
tern and Glastonbury, and crafts- 
men stretched great beams across 
the Old Hall of Westminster. Here, 
in a secluded village, working in the 
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habits of their order, are the Bene- 
dictine monks carrying hods of 
bricks, sawing timber, mixing mor- 
tar, measuring, sifting, digging,— 
all with a supreme delight as though 
they had made out of work a happy 
plaything. In the mellow sunshine 
the brethren in their quaint Spanish 
straw hats reminded us of men who 
had rediscovered some lost tradi- 
tion, and were hastening to trans- 
late it into stone or window glass 
ere it escaped them. 

The good father who received us 
with an old-world grace told us of 
their dreams. He was an old man, 
certainly over seventy, with silver 
hair and rosy face such as might 
have stepped out from a medieval 
missal. The brothers, he said with 
pride, were rebuilding the Cister- 
cian Abbey, the first abbey in all 
England to be rebuilt on the same 
site since the Dissolution. Since 
1882 they had been working, redis- 
covering the old foundations, and 
seeking information of the abbey 
which was founded there in the 
tenth century. They had five years 
to go before the abbey church would 
be completed. That will be a great 
day, he confided. He prayed Our 
Lady of Buckfast that he might be 
there to see. 

Showing our band of pilgrims 
around the church, our guide con- 
fessed to a joy in talking of the 
brethren. He spoke enthusiastically 
of the love and sacrifice exhibited by 
all; of the forty-eight monks who, 
knowing no Trade Union regula- 
tions, toiled as they felt inclined, 
some five hours, some twelve hours 
per day; of the varied nationalities 
gathered there, English, French, 
Germans, and Italians, sharing all 
things in common, and working to- 
gether for the divine idea. Some of 


them had fought in the Great War; 
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the French monks had all fought in 
the French army; one English monk 
had lost an eye at Ypres. But all 
had suffered. Now, after the tumult, 
they had met again in peace among 
the meadows by the Dart to re- 
create a desecrated shrine. 

Noticing our disappointment at 
the exterior view of the west end of 
the church the father explained that 
it was only temporary. Once inside, 
disappointment is swallowed up in 
supreme amazement. Here the eye 
is met by lofty pillars of white 
stone, graceful as silver birches, and 
carrying the gaze upward, which is 
the true purpose of all Gothic. 
Around the aisles are grouped chap- 
els dedicated to the saints, each 
with its altar, some of which, in real 
medieval fashion, have been carved 
by the brothers themselves. And 
the wonder of it all is that for 
church, tower, bells, and windows, 
not one penny has been spent on ac- 
tual labor. Organized by a skilled 
architect the brothers have done the 
work themselves. 

But the chief glory of the abbey, 
we all agreed, is the statue of St. 
Mary-of-Buckfast-in-Devon which 
reposes in the Lady Chapel. The 
romance associated with it almost 
points to the intervention of Prov- 
idence. Smashed at the Dissolution, 
and lost for centuries, the monks 
unearthed a fragment in 1884, 
bricked into the wall of an old 
house. The color and gilding still 
remained upon it, and from it the 
whole statue was restored, the por- 
tion recovered being incorporated 
with the rest. 

A perfectly delightful monk 
named Father Angelo—who must 
have been the youthful St. Anthony 
himself—told us of the bees. The 
rearing of bees has become a fine 
art at Buckfast Abbey. Two years 











ago they took ten tons of honey 
from the hives. Honey has now be- 
come a chief source of revenue for 
the rebuilding of the church. In- 
deed, there is no honey like it. 
Every pilgrim takes away a pot to 
remind him of the visit. To taste it, 
weeks afterwards, is to recall the 
richness of the Devon orchards. 
Dusk was falling when we left the 
medieval builders. We had explored 
the Saxon crypt dugout, now used 
as a lecture hall; the Abbot’s 
Tower; the refectory painted in red 
and gold, recalling the days when 
our own English churches were like 
colored lanterns; and the library 
with its hundreds of old volumes. 
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We asked of a monk still hammer- 
ing in the twilight if one might yet 
trace the Abbot’s Way from Buck- 
fastleigh to Tavistock, where in pre- 
Reformation days the abbot sent his 
mules bearing the woolpacks from 
the peaceful fields. “Yes,” he re- 
marked, “the track may still be seen 
for I have trodden it, but it is hard 
to follow now. And on a night like 
this,” he counseled, “even with a 
moon, town might be more pleas- 
urable.” We took him at his word,— 
but walking through the lanes to- 
wards the station one could almost 
imagine one heard the tinkling of 
the abbot’s mule bells coming down 
across the Devon moors. 














; Nova et Vetera. 


THE IRISH BROGUE. 


NOTHING probably has served to 
promote more the lack of apprecia- 
tion for Irish intelligence in the 
English speaking countries than the 
fact that the Irish talked English 
with that peculiar mode of pronun- 
ciation known as a brogue, or more 
specifically as the Irish brogue. 
They said mate when they meant 
meat, and desave when they meant 
deceive, they said weddin’ tower 
when they meant wedding tour and 
above all they sank to the very 
abomination of desolation in pro- 
nouncing soul as sowl. They had 
an unconquerable habit of putting 
h’s aftersheir d’s, so that they said 
murdher, and shouldher and above 
all they said min and pin and sind 
when they ought to have used the 
simple sound of short e. Many of 
them actually stooped to the depth 
of saying ayther and nayther with 
long d sounds in the first syllable, 
instead of either and neither, and 
they used such vulgarisms as “it is 
your own faut,” instead of pro- 
nouncing the 7 in the word as of 
course it should be, and they had 
some very unfortunate habits in 
stressing the penult instead of the 
antepenult of long words. 

Most people in our day who hear 
pronunciations of this kind are per- 
fectly sure that they represent igno- 
rance and perhaps something more. 
A very interesting reversal of such 
opinion in the matter has come in 
recent years among those in touch 
with scholarly advance in knowledge 


of the history of English. For lin- 
guistic research has served to bring 
out very clearly the fact that so far 
from the characteristic Irish pro- 
nunciation having been invented by 
the Irish themselves, it represents 
quite literally the old-fashioned pro- 
nunciation of English which used to 
be universal among the educated. 
There is no easier way to get an 
adequate idea of just how Shake- 
speare and his contemporaries spoke 
this English tongue of ours than to 
listen to two reasonably educated 
Irishmen who come from some 
country place in Ireland talk Eng- 
lish. The sounds they utter are al- 
most exactly those which Shake- 
speare was accustomed to hear in 
his day and which he was accus- 
tomed to utter when he took his 
part upon the stage as he so often 
did in his plays. 

To take the vowel sounds first, 
perhaps the most characteristic 
Irishism, and what is usually pre- 
sumed to be the most flagrant ex- 
ample of ignorant mispronuncia- 
tion, is the way that the Irish, es- 
pecially in country districts, say 
yes. Almost invariably they pro- 
nounce it yis, as if it were spelled 
with an i instead of an e. At the 
beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, however, and indeed for two 
centuries later, all English speaking 
people pronounced this word just 
this way. 

An Irishman still says clark for 
clerk, and clargy f6ér clergy, but all 
the world did that in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries; 
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and some of these a sounds for e 
are still retained in such words as 
Derby and Berkley. Only the Irish- 
man, however, still says sarpint 
(serpent), though with the history 
of English pronunciation before us 
it is easy to understand why. 

Other characteristic vowel sounds 
used by the Irish can be traced far 
back in our English speech. For 
instance, the Irishman from the 
country districts of Ireland still 
talks about goold for gold. This is 
supposed to be a significant index 
of degeneration of speech and igno- 
rance on the part of the speaker. 
This curious sound of o, as it would 
seem to us, will not be so surpris- 
ing, however, if we recall that even 
the word Rome was in the olden 
time pronounced as if it were 
spelled room. In Julius Czxsar 
Shakespeare represents Cassius as 
punning on the word Rome, using 
room for the other term of the pun: 


“Now is it Rome indeed and room 
enough.” 


It is with regard to the diph- 
thongs, however, that the Irish sin 
most mortally if we are to accept 
the modern canons of pronuncia- 
tions as absolutely final. Every self- 
respecting Irishman is likely to say 
that he resaves a favor instead of 
receives it, and in every other word 
in which ei occurs after c, and is 
usually pronounced long e, he utters 
the long a. As a matter of fact, 
ei is normally in English pronuncia- 
tion, so far as anything can be nor- 
mal in so changing a mode, long a. 
No one ever thinks of pronouncing 
rein or vein, or feign or reign, or 
eight or freight, or any of a dozen 
other words that might be named, 
in any other way than with the long 
a sound. This was true also in the 
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words receive, deceive, conceive, 
etc., until the eighteenth century, 
when, to the disgust of a number of 
very intelligent people, some simper- 
ing city folk began to change the 
fine old-fashioned lony a sound for 
the long e. In spite of the opposi- 
tion of those who thought they 
knew better and who set themselves 
firmly against the new movement, 
the simpler maintained itself, and 
all the world now indulges in it, 
except the Irishman, who, having 
been out of the current of vicissi- 
tudinous English pronunciational 
variation, still maintains the habit 
of his fathers and of all the English 


forefathers. 


—James J. Watsu, The World’s Debt to the 
Irish (Boston: The Stratford Co.), pp. 297-305. 


_ 
_ 





THE IRISH AT THE FRONT. 


IRISHMEN were Signers of the 
Declaration of Independ. ice; Irish- 
men were members of the first 
American Congress which began in 
1774 and continued down to the 
year of the framing of the Constitu- 
tion; Irishmen were among the 
Framets of the Constitution; Irish- 
men commanded brigades and regi- 
ments in the struggle for independ- 
ence, and an Irishman stands in the 
unique position of “Father of the 
American Navy.” 

Irishmen were Governors of 
American provinces and States prior 
to the opening of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. An Irishman was Governor 
of the Province of New York, and 
another was Governor of the Indians 
from the Hudson to the Mississippi 
River. Irishmen were Governors of 
the Carolinas; an Irishman gov- 
erned the Province of Maryland; an 
Irishman was the first Governor of 
Delaware, and another Irishman 
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was one of the earliest Governors of 
the State of Pennsylvania. The son 
of an Irishman was the first Gover- 
nor of the State of New York, and 
the son of an Irishman was the first 
Mayor of the City of New York after 
the Revolution. Irishmen and their 
sons of the ancient Gaelic stock are 
recorded among the earliest Judges 
of the courts of many of the present 
States of the Union; they are found 
not only in the profession of the 
law, but in medicine, science, and 
literature, and as pioneers in all 
walks of life they held their own 
with their “Anglo-Saxon” compeers. 

What other example stands on 
the level with that of John Sullivan, 
the Limerick schoolmaster, who 
taught the children of New England 
Puritans for upward of sixty years? 
As an historical writer has so aptly 
described him, he was the father of 
a Governor of New Hampshire and 
of a Governor of Massachusetts, of 
the first Judge appointed in New 
Hampshire, of an Attorney-General 
of New Hampshire, of a Major-Gen- 
eral in the Revolutionary army, and 
of four sons who were officers in 
that army; he was the grandfather 
of the Governor of Maine afd of a 
United States Senator from New 
Hampshire and an Attorney-General 
of that State; the great-grandfather 
of an Attorney-General of New 
Hampshire and of a judge of its 
courts, and the great-great-grand- 
father of a distinguished American 


officer in the Civil War! 

—Micmart J. O’Baren, A Hidden Phase of 
American History (New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co.), pp. 245-248. 
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THE SYMBOL oF SUCCESS. 


THE most striking expression of 
the materialism of the ordinary 
American is usually supposed to be 
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his love of the almighty dollar; but 
that is a foreign and unintelligent 
view. The American talks about 
money, because that is the symbol 
and measure he has at hand for suc- 
cess, intelligence, and power; but as 
to money itself he makes, loses, 
spends, and gives it away with a 
very light heart. To my mind the 
most striking expression of his ma- 
terialism is his singular preoccupa- 
tion with quantity. If, for instance, 
you visit Niagara Falls, you may 
expect to hear how many cubic feet 
or metric tons of water are precipi- 
tated per second over the cataract; 
how many cities and towns (with 
the number of their inhabitants) 
derive light and motive power from 
it; and the annual value of the 
further industries that might very 
well be carried on by the same 
means, without visibly depleting the 
world’s greatest wonder or injuring 
the tourist trade. That is what I 
confidently expected to hear on ar- 
riving at the adjoining town of Buf- 
falo; but I was deceived. The first 
thing I heard instead was that there 
are more miles of asphalt pavement 
in Buffalo than in any city in the 
world. Nor is this insistence on 
quantity confined to men of busi- 
ness. The President of Harvard Col- 
lege, seeing me once by chance soon 
after the beginning of a term, in- 
quired how my classes were getting 
on; and when I replied that I 
thought they were getting on well, 
that my men seemed to be keen and 
intelligent, he stopped me as if I 
was about to waste his time. “I 
meant,” said he, “what is the num- 
ber of students in your classes.” 
Here I think we may perceive that 
this love of quantity often has a si- 
lent partner, which is diffidence as 
to quality. The democratic con- 
science recoils before anything that 























savours of privilege; and lest it 
should concede an unmerited privi- 
lege to any pursuit or person, it re- 
duces all things as far as possible 
to the common denominator of 
quantity. Numbers cannot lie: but 
if it came to comparing the ideal 
beauties of philosophy with those of 
Anglo-Saxon, who should decide? 
All studies are good—why else have 
universities?—but those must be 
most encouraged which attract the 
greatest number of students. Hence 
the President’s question. Demo- 
cratic faith, in its diffidence about 
quality, throws the reins of educa- 
tion upon the pupil’s neck, as Don 
Quixote threw the reins on the neck 
of Rocinante, and bids his divine in- 


stinct choose its own way. 

—Georce Santayana, Character and Opinion 
in the United States (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons), pp. 185-187. 


— 
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SUNDAY IN VERY TRUTH. 


Or old, privileges which came 
from no overlord but were due 
simply to God and the sun, were 
called “Sun-Rights.” In the same 
sense, Sunday may be called the 
people’s “Sun-Right.” What rights 
and what joys are lacking in the 
individual life when Sunday counts 
as nothing, when servile work bur- 
dens the Lord’s Day or debauchery 
dishonors it! The day is made a 
day of real joy through a wonder- 
ful combination of the natural and 
supernatural pleasures contributed 
by godly rest, the loosening of 
labor’s yoke, the united worship of 
God, the sermon at High Mass, the 
outing in the fields and woods, and 
the hours of quiet enjoyment at the 
family hearth. In the Hymelstras, 
Brother Stephen gives a charming 
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description of the father of a fam- 
ily taking “his little folk” to the 
sermon and afterwards asking them 
what they have heard, supplement- 
ing their observations with his own. 
Then he gets his little drink and 
sings his good little song, “and thus 
he and his little flock were happy 
in the Lord.” 

In his Book of Childhood, Bogumil 
Goltz has described the fascination 
of Sunday for the child-mind: “Ah! 
on this day nothing was the same 
as on school-days and work-days. 
We felt the difference in the air 
we breathed and the soil we trod; 
we drank it in with the very water. 
The sunbeams flashed it into the 
soul; the sparrows twittered it 
among the notes of the church or- 
gan; the trees told it to one an- 
other with rustling leaves. Before 
sunrise, in the gray dawn, the com- 
ing hours of happiness were borne 
on the wings of the morning wind 
to this chosen day. O Lord, My 
God, then in very truth it was Sun- 
day,—Sunday through the whole 
day, Sunday in every hour and 
minute, in every twinkling of an 
eye, in every flash of a sunbeam, in 
every throb of the pulse, in every 
drop of blood, in all the body and 
all the soul. One could hear and 
see nothing, feel nothing, be aware 
of nothing, will nothing, think noth- 
ing, but just that it was Sunday, 
the sacred day. All that one looked 
at or experienced, was different 
from on other days,—the same and 
yet not the same, for it was illum- 
ined, hallowed, and invested with 
the mysterious radiance of Sun- 
day.” 

—Rient Rev. Paut WitHetm von KEPPLER. 
More Joy. Adapted into English by Very Rev. 


Joseph McSorley, C.S.P. (St. Louis: B. 
Herder Book Co.), pp. 93, 94. 














THE Proper KIND OF PROHIBITION. 


Up to 1838 Father Mathew was 
simply a Franciscan friar, following 
the rule of that Order which exacts 
most humility: having many friends 
among the rich and adored by the 
poor, yet in no way marked off from 
his fellows, except that in those days 
a Catholic priest come from the gen- 
try was a rare figure. He had no 
austerity. Maguire, his biographer, 
tells how one of his friends, calling 
at night upon him, heard the sound 
of merriment as he climbed the 
ricketty stair and entered a room 
where a dozen people sat round the 
long table over which Father Math- 
ew presided: nor were there want- 
ing glasses and the “materials.” In 
short this priest till well on in mid- 
dle age accepted the usages of his 
time, and whiskey punch was as 
much a part of them in Ireland as 
wine is in the life of France. 

But he was a member of many 
public committees for prevention of 
misery; and at these the drink ques- 
tion would always crop up; and 
there was always in the corner a 
short, stout, exuberant Quaker 
(even Quakers had the stamp of 
Cork on their speech) who never 
failed to say: “Ah, Theobald Math- 
ew, if thou would’st take the mat- 
ter up.” The end was that Father 
Mathew one night sent for William 
Martin, and William Martin came 
joyfully and was not disappointed. 
He had found his leader. 

The first meeting was held in 
Father Mathew’s schoolroom, and 
the priest having explained the pur- 
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pose, with the blank roll before 
him, ended up his speech by saying: 
“So here goes,” and he signed his 
name first on a list that was to 
reach into millions. That was on 
April 10, 1838, and the propaganda 
started. William Martin proved to 
be right. When the poor of Cork 
found that Father Mathew was in 
the movement, they began to pay 
attention: it grew, and by December 
the signatories were 150,000, people 
flocking in from the country dis- 
tricts. The fame of it spread, and 
he was invited to come to Water- 
ford, but decided to take Limerick 
in his way on the first stage of his 
missionary journey. No one was 
prepared for what happened. Crowds 
converged till the old town was 
choked to danger point. 150,000 
people signed on here, and another 
80,000 in Waterford. The apostle 
came back to Cork, having gained 
quarter of a million adherents; and 
everywhere people clamoured for 
his presence. At Birr, as he sat in 
the chapel administering the pledge, 
a regiment was drawn up around 
the building with fixed bayonets to 
keep back the crowd, lest people 
should trample each other to death 
in the effort to approach him. At 
Athy, as he travelled back from 
Dublin by mail coach, it became 
known that he was inside, and peo- 
ple poured out of the streets and 
blocked the way till he should ac- 
cept their names and bless them. 
The mail was delayed five hours, 
and a protest was sent to the specu- 
lator who ran the mailcars: he an- 
swered it by giving Father Mathew 
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a free pass to travel when and where 
he pleased on his work. For there 
was no doubt in men’s minds dur- 
ing these early years but that the 
work was a blessed work. The 
drink bill fell and fell; so did the 
list of crimes. Twelve and a quarter 
million gallons of Irish whiskey 
paid duty in 1839; five and a half 
million in 1884. Father Mathew 
had occasion to raise funds for the 
building of his church in Cork: 
Roe, the great whiskey distiller in 
Dublin, sent him a large cheque, 
saying: “No man has ever done me 
such harm, but it is a small thing 
beside the good you have done my 
country.” 

Nor was there any distinction of 
creed in support. He went to Ulster 
against advice, for in the forties, 
sectarian feeling was more danger- 
ous than now; and even now it is 
not negligible. But Ulster poured 
out to welcome the friar. At Clones 
in Monaghan they hung out Orange 
flags in his honour. “That’s the 
first time I saw an Orange flag,” he 
said. “Three cheers for it,” and the 
crowd cheered, Catholic and Prot- 
estant; and Catholics and Protes- 
tants were great friends for the 
three days Father Mathew was in 
Clones. He had his own way of 
looking at these matters. One man 
after signing got his blessing and 
stood up saying: “Ah, Father, if 
you knew what I am you’d not be 
blessing me: I’m an Orangeman.” 
“God bless you, my dear” (he called 
everyone ‘my dear’), “I wouldn’t 
care if you were a lemon man.” 

This genial humorous humanity 
no doubt accounted for much. But 
it would be idle to suppose that 
Father Mathew in 1839 was the 
same man as when he signed the 
roll that 10th of April, 1838. Things 
had happened incredibly through 
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his agency; and it was not in his 
nature to attribute their happening 
to himself. Why they happened, 
how they had happened, might be 
understood if we really knew the 
psychology of crowds or the phi- 
losophy of miracles; but plainly 
enough a thing outside all ordinary 
human experience was taking place; 
furious wife-beating savages were 
being transformed into decent 
steady workmen; and to the chief 
agent in that happening it could 
only seem that power was given him 
for a purpose. He accepted the 
fact of his power. Manifestly, he 
attached to the pledge a kind of 
miraculous power; for again and 
again he administered it to men ac- 
tually drunken. “I will never refuse 
the pledge to anyone,” he said, “and 
I find that people who come to me 
drunk keep the pledge.” There is 
testimony that in many cases this 
happened. But when the multitudes 
sought to assign to him personally a 
supernatural power of healing, he 
told them plainly and publicly that 
he had no warrant to attempt this. 
“I will not refuse my blessing to 
them if they ask it: or rather I will 
pray God to bless them: I have 
heard Protestants do as much,” he 
said. But he made it clear that, in 
his judgment, his blessing was no 
way different from the blessing of 
any devout priest. I do not think 
that he would have said that “the 
pledge” administered by him had 
not special efficacy; I do not see 
how he could have believed that. At 
all events all Ireland believed that 
the pledge, for its effect, could be 
administered only by him personal- 
ly: that he was in that sense a 
vehicle of power created for this 
purpose. 


—STEPHEN GWYNN, 
December, 1926. 


in Studies (Dublin), 
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ENGLISH CRITICS AND IRISH 
ATTRIBUTES. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD remonstrated 
with his nineteenth century Eng- 
lishmen, for listening to a Tory ora- 
tor spouting about pride for the in- 
habitants of England, in their be- 
longing to what the spouter had de- 
clared was “the old Anglo-Saxon 
breed, the best in the whole world.” 
This, said their critic, was to shut 
up their duller minds, and to make 
them impervious to ideas. It was to 
make them forget ugly deeds, and 
ugly manners. 

Irishmen, one may suppose, can- 
not rest in that complete satisfaction 
with self and surroundings, which 
characterises, says their home critic, 
the British Philistine, part and par- 
cel as he is of a successful machine, 
forcing its tank-like way all over the 
world. Irishmen do spout; they do 
“orate.” 
hearts of a little people, a much bat- 
tered machine, and they can be 
easily flouted out of their calling. 
John Bull may be a bull. But his 
Irish imitating frog swells to burst. 
For the frog’s réle is not the bull’s. 
Indeed, in his own element, the 
long-legged little one may be an 
elegant animal, a swimming thing 
of grace. 

Now, the one among his contem- 
porary countrymen, whom Matthew 
Arnold revered as the antithesis to 
everything Philistine, to everything 
platitudinous, to everything dull, 
his “miracle of intellectual deli- 
cacy,” John Henry Newman, did say 
some sincere and graceful things 
concerning the Irish, whom, as he 
declared, he came to Dublin to serve 
—‘a noble people, who have had a 
long night, and will have an in- 
evitable day.” And this Newman 
maintained, that the Irish would be 
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sure to have among themselves 
plenty of minds fit to fill chairs of 
learning; and that the Irish need 
fear no competition with other 
countries—whence, nevertheless, the 
English Rector of the University 
would draw professors, if they were 
the better men—because Newman 
saw in the Irish the attributes of 
being a reflective, a philosophical 
people, a people fit to think; if not 
so much as his own English, a man- 
aging people, a practical, a worldly 
people. Contrasting them with their 
plodding English friend, St. Bede, 
Newman speaks of the Irish of the 
“Dark Ages” as “remarkable for a 
bold independence of mind, a cu- 
riosity, activity, and vigour of 
thought.” 

Is there anything in such reflec- 
tions as to English, as to Irish? Are 
the Irish on the successful road, as 
Irish, as humane, as citizens of the 
world, as of any special use to the 
world, by going after riches, amass- 
ing wealth, becoming capitalists, in 
to-day’s crude and crackling civil- 
isation; blossoming into American 
bosses more brutally without ideas, 
than are the less complex bosses of 
purer breed Anglo-Saxon? The 
Irish money-grabber is perhaps less 
shameless; because he is more 
ashamed. Perhaps he has always 
more thinkings about his folly. Per- 
haps he has feelings tugging at his 
heart, drawing him, at least calling 
him, to his lost inheritance of an 
Irish mind, by its nature appraising 
things material at a truer value, and 
wondering, as to what is the good 
of it all, and whether it pays to lose 
one’s soul, at least in this world. 

The English have great minds 
among them. But it would not be 
wrong, probably, to say, they have 
minds more habitually self-satisfied 
than have the Irish. All men have 
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the faults of their qualities. Men 
in various spots of earth have quali- 
ties strangely different. An English 
writer reflects that the English are 
nearer, even to the French, than to 
the Irish. Why? Because, it seems 
to him, that the Irish will not act, 
unless moved by some moving ideal. 

Because they cannot believe in 
Ireland, nor feel pride in what it 
seems to stand for, is, one may pre- 
sume, the cause of some out-wan- 
derers leaving Ireland. Even in work- 
a-day matters, even in doing a 
hand’s turn, even in the affairs of 
daily-bread business and profes- 
sions, you cannot get success in a 
disillusioned Ireland, in an Ireland 
without faith or hope. 

If the Irish, then, have qualities 
making for success not merely ma- 
terial, they are in the winning line; 
they are with the progressives. 
Many a time, no doubt, they have 
been barbarised by the retrogression 
of the baser sides of life, in what 
likes to call itself Anglo-Saxon 
America. But what does that prove? 
Those reverent among us for our 
better Irish self, may murmur: cor- 
ruptio optimi pessima. And cer- 
tainly, the corrupt materialised 
American-Irishman is a desperate 
case. The Anglo-Saxon materialist 
is, sometimes, quite decently matter 
of fact, in comparison with the Hi- 
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bernian savage, more defiant be- 
cause more self-conscious. 

What say, then, to our inner 
selves? Give up the shoddy and 
faded ideals hinted at in the fore- 
going reflections. Cease sneering at 
the miseries of Irishmen, as if they 
were not common to all men. Take 
Irish character and instincts at their 
best. Note—in their chafing under 
materialistic judgment on life— 
note their wondering, their hesita- 
tion, and their falls; their conse- 
quent disgust with themselves, and 
also their more vile debasement. 
See, in that, a chance, a hope. 

There is no need to speak one 
false, flattering word about Ireland 
or the Irish. All the decent and in- 
teresting world finds that there is 
amongst us what men call charm. 
There is a power of exciting love 
from strangers. It is amongst us to 
this day. And it has made a great 
part of our history. It has affected 
all races, classes and creeds in Ire- 
land. And there is the foreign 
tribute, that in some way—for all 
our common wretched humanity— 
the Irish care for higher things. A 
non-sentimental English convert, 
just passing his first summer in Ire- 
land, concludes: “It is a Christian 
country, after all; one feels that.” 


—W. F. P. Srocxiey, in The Irish Rosary 
(Dublin), January, 1927. 








HOMAS A. EDISON has been 

dabbling in theology again. 
Poor fellow, he can hardly help it, 
for upon the slightest provocation, 
newspaper reporters swoop down 
upon him and subject him to a 
bombardment of questions, and, for 
some reason, they seem to think 
that the questionnaire is not com- 
plete unless it includes theology. 
He, in turn, seems to be not only 
patient but pleased under the as- 
sault, and since, in spite of his life- 
long training as a technician, he 
finds religion a matter of supreme 
interest, he just cannot refrain from 
telling his views on God and the 
soul and immortality. 

Recently, on the eightieth anni- 
versary of his birthday, he held high 
carnival with the reporters. He was 
surrounded by an “army” of them, 
and, as one of them said, “Edison 
was throwing off answers like the 
Delphic Oracle on a 
holiday.” Incidental- 
ly, I should imagine 
that the oracle, on a 
holiday, would answer no ques- 
tions. But perhaps the reporter 
who wrote that line has a little 
local reputation for classical learn- 
ing and holds his job by virtue 
of an occasional reference to the 
Delphic Oracle, the Gordian Knot, 
the Pass of Thermopyle, or some 
other matter of schoolboy erudi- 
tion. So let the “oracle on a holi- 
day” pass. At any rate, the eager 


The Wizard 
as an Oracle. 


questioners asked the poor old man 
whatever came into their heads, or 
whatever had been written down for 
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them by the city editor. They de- 
sired to know what the oracle (who 
is also, of course, the “wizard”) 
thinks about the nature of solar 
energy, the constitution of matter, 
the reduction of naval armament, 
the religion of Governor Smith as a 
handicap to his being president, the 
possibility of creation of life by 
chemistry, and so on, and so forth, 
ad lib. But why, in the name of 
mercy, didn’t these journalistic 
snoopers refrain from asking the 
old man things of which he has 
proved time and again that he 
knows nothing,—poetry, for ex- 
ample, and philosophy, and the- 
ology? They shamelessly demanded 
to know if he reads poetry, and he 
gave the illuminating reply, “I don’t 
read jingles, but I am fond of poetry 
in prose, such as, for instance, 
‘Evangeline’”! Apparently, neither 
the reporters nor Mr. Edison saw 
anything funny in that answer. 
Occasionally, however, he played 
safe. Asked, “What is your defini- 


_tion of thought?” he replied, “Too 


metaphysical for me to answer.” 
“What is the nature of solar en- 
ergy?” “Don’t know.” “Do you think 
we are near to solving the mystery 
and meaning of life?” “No! It will 
be centuries before we even have 
data enough to make a reasonable 
guess.” 

In view of the almost excessive 
humility of these replies, it was a 
cruelty to sound him on any more 
metaphysical problems. But the 
American reporter, in his mad quest 
for copy, is relentless. “What does 
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the word ‘God’ mean to you,—the 
‘Jehovah’ of the Bible or something 
else?” “It has no meaning to me,” 
answered the oracle on _ holiday, 
“but I believe there is a supreme in- 
telligence pervading the universe.” 
It seems that no arguments were al- 
lowed, and apparently no follow-up 
questions. Else one of the news- 
paper-boys might have insisted, 
“Isn’t ‘supreme intelligence pervad- 
ing the universe’ something of an 
idea about God, and how then can 
you say that the word means noth- 
ing to you?” But they spared him 
anything like an argument. Perhaps 
there were a few rough rules of 
the game that had to be observed 
under penalty of a “foul.” Besides, 
a “foul” may have counted “out.” 


NEVITABLY the “wizard” came 

back to what is understood to be 
his favorite problem,—immortal- 
ity. “I have stated many times,” 
he said, “but no one understands, 
that man is not the unit of life; that 
he is as dead as granite; that the 
unit consists of swarms of billions 
of highly organized entities which 
live in the cells. I believe, at times, 
that when a man dies, this swarm 
deserts the body, goes out into 
space, but keeps on earth and enters 
into another or last cycle of life. 
The swarms of entities are im- 
mortal.” 

It is ever thus. The agnostic 
turns dogmatist. His insistent and 
unqualified pronouncement, “Man 
is not the unit of life, he is as dead 
as granite,” is as much a dogma as 
that of the immortality of the in- 
dividual soul. And with the zeal 


of the apostle on the Areopagus, he 
“keeps on telling us, 
“no one understands.” 

Still, it is not strange that we 
don’t understand. We have our own 


even though 
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simple little dogma that the soul 
does not die, and here he comes 
along preaching the much more 
difficult dogma that the “swarms of 
entities” do not die. 


Like all unbelievers Billions of 
he believes too much. Immortal 
At least, he believes Entities in 
far more than we Every Man. 


do. We believe that 

there is one immortal principle in 
man. He believes (at least some- 
times) that there are billions of 
them. We believe in the immortal- 
ity of the spirit. He believes in the 
immortality of matter. When asked 
to define matter, he answered, 
“Something not organized high 
enough to function with some trace 
of intelligence.” He does not ac- 
tually say whether the “highly or- 
ganized entities that live in the 
cells” have intelligence. Of course 
they may be very highly organized, 
yet not highly enough to function 
with intelligence. But if they have 
intelligence, they are minds, or 
souls, and each man, then, has bil- 
lions of souls rather than one. If 
they have not intelligence, then they 
are, undoubtedly, matter, but even 
so, he grants them (sometimes) im- 
mortality. The poor man is ex- 
travagantly credulous. Indeed to us 
he seems superstitious. He is one 
more instance of the truth of Pas- 
cal’s apothegm, “O vous incrédules, 
les plus crédules.” Of course, he 
does not realize this. If you were 
to tell him that he is more credu- 
lous than any professing Christian, 
he would laugh at the idea. He 
didn’t foresee how deeply he was 
going to get into the morass of 
credulity when he agreed to answer 
the innocent questions of those 
young newspaper fellows. He may 
have read the questions and his own 
answers in the newspaper, the day 
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after the interview. If he did, I 
wonder what he said to himself. 
Did he exclaim, “Those pesky re- 
porters led me on into a metaphysi- 
cal muddle, even after I told them 
I knew nothing about metaphysics. 
I suppose all educated persons are 
saying, ‘Poor old Edison, at eighty 
he ought to know better.’ I think 
I will get me an ‘official spokesman’ 
so that I can deny in the morning 
what I have said the evening before. 
‘Billions of immortal entities leav- 
ing the body but hanging around on 
earth!” What nonsense! And from 
me who don’t admit the immortal- 
ity of even one solitary soul. I must 
be wiser, or warier, on my eighty- 
first birthday.” 


S a matter of fact, another old 
man, Chauncey Depew, being 
interviewed on his ninety-third 
birthday (interviews for the public 
press are one of the hazards of old 
age not contemplated by Cicero in 
his De Senectute), 


A Different reproved Edison for 
Gospel from his professed agnos- 
Another Sage. ticism, and slyly put 


it down to Edison’s 
youth and inexperience. “When he 
is as old as I am,” said Mr. Depew, 
“he will know better. As for me, I 
have always believed in God and 
the Bible, and have gotten great 
comfort out of my belief. I have 
always felt a real dependence upon 
God. My idea of God is personal, 
rather than one of force, not a per- 
sonality such as we are, but a glori- 
fied, divine, and infinite heart and 
spirit, all comprehending, all power- 
ful, never-failing. I think of God 
as being interested in mortals and 
mortal affairs. Christ was His 
earthly manifestation; Christ Who 
understood, lived, toiled and suf- 
fered upon earth, as men and wom- 
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en do; Christ Who died as we 
must do, before we live again.” Of 
the two philosophies, Edison’s and 
Depew’s, there can be no question 
as to which is the more satisfying. 
There is something unspeakably 
pathetic about a man’s coming close 
to the end of a long life and yet 
confessing that he has not even the 
data upon which to hazard a guess 
as to the meaning of life. 

I wonder why Edison never re- 
fers to Christ for a solution of the 
problem of religion. And since he 
believes in a Supreme Intelligence, 
I wonder what he thinks of a Su- 
preme Intelligence that either has 
no means of communicating knowl- 
edge to man, or if He has the means, 
has not the will to do so. Edison 
has apparently no talent for con- 
secutive reasoning in the intellec- 
tual realm. That is to say, he is 
not a philosopher, not an Aquinas, 
not an Immanuel Kant, not a Spi- 
noza. In the realm of pure thought 
he is lost. But if he had as much 
talent for deep, persistent, logical 
thinking as he has for experimenta- 
tion, he would of necessity come to 
either one of two conclusions about 
man, and God, and life; either the 
Supreme Intelligence has revealed to 
man the meaning of life, and this 
unquestionably through Christ, or 
if He has not revealed it, if we 
must still grope in the dark with- 
out even elementary information as 
to what life is all about, then the 
Supreme Intelligence is impotent, 
as H. G. Wells says, or He is 
cruel, as Anatole France says. How 
a man can go along serenely to the 
edge of the grave, neither knowing 
the meaning of life, nor, apparently, 
concerned because he does not 
know it, is a puzzle in psychology, 
to say nothing of its being a spirit- 
ual tragedy. The deep thinkers of 
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the race have never been so non- 
chalant about elemental ignorance. 
Edison might even learn a lesson 

from Faust. Faust 


Edison and was reputed to be a 
Faust. great scholar, a labo- 

ratory scholar like 
Edison. But he knew nothing of 


human life, and knowing nothing of 
life, he realized that he knew noth- 
ing at all. So he turned his back 
on his books and his retorts, locked 
the door of his laboratory and 
plunged into life. Beyond that 
point the legends don’t agree. 
Some say he saved his soul. Some 
say he was damned. But in any 
event he learned the meaning of 
the mystery of life, and he never 
would have learned it in his labora- 
tory. What pathos there is in the 
fact that the man who, in our own 
day has made so many contributions 
to the mechanics of civilization that 
he is called the “wizard” (Faust was 
also a “wizard”’), has never learned 
the meaning of life, or human na- 
ture, or God? Socrates would have 
called such a one ignorant. For 
Socrates had the wisdom to see that 
if you know all else in the world 
and don’t know yourself, you know 
nothing. If a man doesn’t know 
what he is on earth for, how can 
he be said to know himself? Well, its 
too late now for Edison to fare forth 
in search of life. If he ever longs 
to do so, there is no Mephistoph- 
eles to give him youth again. But 
there is One Who might teach him. 
He might, indeed, very well turn the 
key in the door of that workroom in 
Llewellyn Park, wherein they say, 
he has labored eighteen or twenty 
hours a day, for forty or fifty years, 
and give a little time to the ques- 
tions of his own soul. I say there 
is One Who can teach him the 
meaning of life, and of death and 
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set at rest his doubts about life 
after death. That One, by the way, 
a greater than Socrates, has gone 
beyond Socrates’ statement that a 
man who does not know himself 
knows nothing. Jesus says that he 
who finds all things else, if he seek 
not and find not the kingdom of 
heaven, is eternally lost. 

I think we all respect Edison. 
Perhaps one may say that all the 
world has affection for him. But 
what a horrible thing it is for a man 
to be like Frankenstein, a victim to 
a mechanism of his own making. 
What a calamity if Edison, who has 
done so much for the world, has 
neglected the primary need of his 
own soul. What shall it profit him? 
In the end, can a man be said to 
have lived wisely who knows no 
philosophy, and has no solution of 
the riddle of exist- 


ence? Yes, Christ What 
could have taught Think You 
him much that is of Christ? 


not learned in labo- 

ratories. I am not supposing that 
Edison has revealed his whole soul 
in these newspaper interviews. He 
may have beliefs that he considers 
too sacred to tell. But it does seem 
that he has ignored Christ as a re- 
vealer of Truth. What an infinite _ 
pity! And, after all, isn’t it some- 
thing worse than a pity? Is it not 
arrogant for one who is seeking a 
solution of the mystery of life, to 
ignore Jesus and to assume that He 
has not so much as made a contri- 
bution to the sum of human wis- 
dom? What philosopher was it who 
used to say, “The world cannot be 
too often reminded that there was 
once a man named Socrates?” To 
that sentiment Adolf Harnack made 
the addendum, “The world cannot 
be too often reminded that there 
was once a Person named Jesus 
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Christ.” Some close friend of Edi- 
son should call his attention to both 
those statements, particularly the 
latter one. 


ip 
_ 





RADUALLY the non-Catholic 
world is coming to realize 
that the original Protestant reform- 
ers went too far. In their zeal for 
“reform” they swept away certain 
institutions that are not only Bibli- 
cal but natural. The confessional, 
for example, satisfies a need of hu- 
man nature. “Open confession is 
good for the soul.” The latest 
prominent Protestant to rediscover 
this ancient truth, is Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, known as John 
D. Rockefeller’s pastor, who is now 
building a great church close to 
Columbia University in New York. 
He is by all odds the most promi- 
nent and most popular preacher in 
New York City. In his new loca- 
tion, he expects to exercise great 
influence upon the religious belief 
and practice of an enormous body 
of students—some 34,000 at Colum- 
bia and neighboring schools. Ap- 
parently he is going to recommend 
confession to them, for in a recent 
sermon, he said: 

“We modern Protestants fail in 
some things. Our Roman Catholic 
brethren in keeping the confessional 
have pretty nearly wiped us off the 
stage in one feature of human serv- 


ice. Through the confessional they 

have built up an 
Dr. Fosdick amazing service for 
and the the treatment of sick 
Confessional. souls. A good priest, 


through the confes- 

sional, can develop a treatment for 

the individual and we have nothing 
to compare with it. 

“For six years I have conducted 

—Baptist though I am—what I call 
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a confessional. I am not afraid to 
recover things the Protestants threw 
away—beauty of service and the 
confessional. I have an office where 
people who know they are spirit- 
ually sick and mentally disturbed 
can come with their problems. Why 
shouldn’t I minister to them? Never 
again will I be without such a place 
where people can meet me alone. 
Week after week I meet pretty near- 
ly as many people as a priest. They 
are mentally unbalanced—-sick souls 
who need ministration. 

“We need a renaissance of what 
our fathers used to know as evangel- 
ical preaching. We Protestants have 
thrown out beauty of service, the 
confessional and the old-style evan- 
gelical preaching that used to fill 
me with thoughts of hell. We re- 
treat to discussing themes instead 
of wrestling with human souls for 
life or death. Do we really care 
about the individual? Our busi- 
ness is not with vastness or immen- 
sity but with the individual. There 
is the crisis of the world’s destiny.” 


R. FOSDICK is by no means the 

first Protestant minister to be 
reconverted to the Scriptural idea of 
auricular confession. Years ago, 
Henry Ward Beecher, in his Lec- 
tures on Preaching, told the divin- 
ity students at Yale 


that he had constant- Other 
ly heard  confes- Protestants 
sions, in his study. Favor 
Rev. Charles M.Shel- Confession. 


don, author of a 

phenomenally successful devotional 
book, Jn His Steps, made the same 
statement some twenty years ago. 
In England, Rev. Reginald Camp- 
bell, formerly of the City Temple, 
now a clergyman of the Established 
Church, used to tell enormous con- 
gregations that they might do well 
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to confess their sins, and expressed 
the conviction that he, when a non- 
Conformist clergyman, had heard 
more confessions than the ordinary 
Catholic priest. The late Dr. Hillis, 
successor to Henry Ward Beecher 
at Plymouth Church in Brooklyn, 
advocated confession. Mrs. Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne declared that 
hundreds of people came to the 
famous old “House of the Seven 
Gables” from all over the world, 
some of them doubtless out of 
curiosity, but many of them with 
the desire of unburdening their 
consciences to the author of The 
Scarlet Letter. William James in 
his Varieties of Religious Experi- 
ence said he could not understand 
why the Anglo-Saxon peoples gave 
up confession. For, said he, “Con- 
fession is as great a human neces- 
sity as worship or prayer.” Par- 
ticularly he thought it necessary for 
what he always called “healthy- 
minded religion.” Even a Jew, 
Felix Adler, who abandoned the 
faith of the patriarchs to found the 
Ethical Culture Society, is recorded 
as having favored “something to 
take the place of the Roman Cath- 
olic confessional.” The “Emmanuel 
Movement,” started in Boston by the 
Rev. Elwood Worcester, as a kind 
of clinic of the soul, involved the 
use of what was really, in essence, a 
confessional. 


Lage Dr. Fosdick made his re- 
cent statement, many Epis- 
copalians hastened to assure the 
public, by means of letters to the 
newspapers, that the Church of 
England and the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, retain, as one may see 
in the Book of Common Prayer, 
confession of sins as a spiritual 
consolation to the sick. We Cath- 
olics, by the way, never could under- 
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stand why it isn’t just as good for 
the well as for the ill. As for the 
“high church” element in the Epis- 
copal Church, they have been, for 
now nearly a century, as devoted 
advocates of confession as if they 
followed the Council of Trent. 
Among many letters to the press, 
on this subject, I have seen one 


printed in a Toronto paper. To- 
ronto, be it remembered, is the 
Belfast of America. There, per- 


haps more than in any other large 
city on the North American con- 
tinent, old-fashioned Protestant- 
ism is still vigorous, and Catholi- 
cism is still hated. Yet, a man who 
signs himself (perhaps with a bit 
of a flourish) “Protestant,” writes 
in the Toronto Siar a significant 
letter from which I quote one para- 
graph: “We avoid the confessional 
because it is considered Roman 
Catholic, but without the forgive- 
ness of sins and without the objec- 
tionable feature of compulsion, it 
could be made a thoroughly Prot- 
estant institution. Similarly, we 
fail to revere Mary as we ought be- 
cause the Roman Catholics pray to 
her, and we avoid the cross as a 
symbol because the Roman Catholics 
use it. They even covered it over 
with a poppy on our Toronto ceno- 
taph. What folly.” 


[* a word, after four hundred years, 
it seems that a considerable num- 
ber of Protestant thinkers are com- 
ing to realize that the wise old 
Mother Church was not so far 
astray, after all, in Her insistence 
upon confession of sins. If they 
will only take one step further and 
see that the familiar passage in St. 
John (xx, 21-23) places the stamp 
of the authority of Christ Himself, 
not only upon confession, but upon 
absolution, they will have the en- 
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tire truth. What a curious com- 
mentary it is upon the history of 
Protestant controversy that the 
Catholic Church should be suggest- 
ing to Protestants the slogans, 
“Back to Christ,” and “Back to the 
Bible,” and that Her advice should 
be taken. Of course, each new con- 
vert to confession may maintain 
that the idea came to him di- 
rectly, and not through the Cath- 
olic Church. Be it so. We are con- 
tent. There are two divine revela- 
tions, one in the heart, and one in 
the Book. Read the Bible, and be- 
come a Catholic. Or read your own 
heart, and become a Catholic. Either 
way will do, but both ways will 
make assurance doubly sure. 


i, 
> 





HE world is getting wise to H. 

G. Wells. It is about time. 
Eight or ten years ago, to attack 
him was to commit lése majesté! 
Even after the publication of his 
Outline of History in 1921 there 
were few who dared find fault with 
him. The enormous popularity of 
the book seemed to sweep away all 
criticism. If I may mention my 
own slight efforts to evaluate justly 
the man and his work—when in 
February, 1924, I published in these 
pages, and later in False Prophets, 
a critique of Wells, I 


Wells Gets received rebukes 
What was both from America 
Coming and from England, 
to Him. even from Catholics, 


for being too hostile 
to a good man, who was ostensibly 
seeking the truth and reaching out 
to find God. But it has seemed to me 
that now for many years, Wells has 
been a menace. I have felt also that 
Catholic and other defenders of the 
Christian faith who remonstrated 
with Wells, did so too timorously. 
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He was like a spoiled child. He 
needed a vigorous spanking. Now he 
is getting it. The incomparable con- 
troversialist Hilaire Belloc has in 
two recent booklets, A Companion 
to Mr. Wells’s “Outline of History,” 
and Mr. Belloc Still Objects to Mr. 
Wells’s “History,” given Mr. Wells 
a long delayed warming. 

And now, since the appearance of 
The World of William Clissold, half 
a hundred famous critics “have seen 
their duty and done it.” Just how 
extreme and erratic is Wells may be 
judged from the following résumé 
of his recent book. I quote from 
Professor William Lyon Phelps in 
the January Scribner’s. The pas- 
sage, as the reader may see, cannot 
be abbreviated, so I quote it entire: 

“The World of William Clissold, 
by H. G. Wells, is its author’s most 
pretentious book. It was apparent- 
ly intended to be a masterpiece; in 
reality it is a masterpiece manqué 
—a kind of literary bob-tailed flush. 
It is written with 


cock-sure dash and Agin the 
spirit, and bristles Government 
with bumptious and Agin 
ideas. It is interest- Everything. 


ing from two points 
of view: first, as an illustration of 
the predominance of the novel- 
form, for this is really a huge tract 
for the times, not in the strictest 
sense a novel at all; second, as an 
attack on what is generally meant 
by Religion and Morals; not merely 
are Catholic and Protestant creeds 
assailed, but everything resembling 
Theism; the Twenty-Third Psalm is 
ridiculed. In the field of morals, 
Monogamy is rudely brushed aside, 
to make way for animal instinct. 
“Governments fare no better than 
religion. Mr. Wells believes that we 
should render nothing either to God 
or to Cesar. Here he is consistent, 
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and ridicules both Jehovah and 
King George V. Other things to be 
scrapped are Oxford, Cambridge, 
Yale, Harvard, classical education, 
and love of country. 

“He is not a political radical. 
Socialism, Communism, and the 
Labor Party are all futilities; in the 
end, we may find him a high Tory. 

“The world is to be saved by Big 
Business. Great organizers, who 
have proved their capacity in huge 
mergers, are to ‘take over’ the 
management of the world, and with 
electricity, chemistry, and machines, 
behold, our salvation is nearer than 
we had believed. The Great God 
Efficiency will be universally wor- 
shipped. 
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“Everybody will be practical, pro- 
ductive, capable; all those who are 
constitutionally lazy will be elimi- 
nated, that is, all gracious and 
charming men and women will 
vanish, and the Colossal Bore will 
come into his own. Golly, what a 
world! 

“H. G. Wells’s plans and specifi- 
cations for Paradise will make mil- 
lions regret the abolishment of 
Hell.” 


PPARENTLY Wells’s destiny 

as a prophet is like that of 
Julius Cesar as aruler. Yesterday 
he strode the world as a Colossus, 
to-day none so low as to do him 
reverence. He has shot his bolt. 











Recent Events. 


BisuHop Diadz or TABASCO. 


Ir was reported in these notes 
last month, that Bishop Pascual 
Diaz, who has been the spokesman 
of the Mexican hierarchy through- 
out all the controversy with the 
Government, was on his way to the 
United States. He arrived in New 
York, February Ist, and was taken 
to the Jesuit Church of St. Francis 
Xavier; the Bishop is a member of 
the Society of Jesus. A few days 
after his arrival he issued a clear 
and dispassionate statement in 
which he charged that his enforced 
exile was entirely unconstitutional 
and illegal. “The penalty of exile 
in Mexican law,” said the Bishop, 
“can be imposed only on one who 
has already been convicted of trea- 
son before a court, and by the court 
condemned to prison, and whose 
presence in prison is deemed by the 
authorities a danger to the country.” 
His Lordship then pointed out that 
he had been convicted by no court, 
and spent not an hour in prison. 
On the day he was ordered to leave 
the country, his house was so 
thoroughly searched that two Ameri- 
ran reporters calling upon the 
Bishop at the time, were included 
in the examination. Nothing that 
could in any way connect him or 
any other Bishop in treasonable ac- 
tivities was found, yet he was or- 
dered to leave, and was forthwith 
escorted across the border. 

Bishop Diaz drew attention to the 
fact that American property holders 
in Mexico, were refusing to submit 


to the recent land laws because they 
consider them tyrannous. The Cath- 
olic Church is doing no more; she 
is simply declining to function while 
the iniquitous laws enacted against 
her continue to hamper her liberty. 
The Bishop maintained that he and 
his associates had exhausted every 
legal means to have these laws 
changed. They appealed to Con- 
gress, and were told that as priests, 
they were not citizens; four million 
laymen, whose citizenship could not 
be questioned signed a petition and 
presented it to Congress, and it was 
ignored; they made a formal de- 
mand, again and again, for proof 
of the Government’s allegations that 
the Church authorities were incit- 
ing, and participating in, armed re- 
bellion against the Calles régime. No 
such proof was ever furnished. The 
Bishop did admit that hundreds of 
thousands of the outraged people 
were taking up arms to resist the 
tyranny of the Government and 
prophesied that ultimately the Mexi- 
‘an people who are right will tri- 
umph against a Government that is 
wrong, and which, moreover, is not 
a representative government by any 
test of political justice. 


<i 
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TROUBLE IN THE DIOCESE OF 
PROVIDENCE. 


A GrouP calling themselves “Cru- 
saders,” composed of French-speak- 
ing Catholics of the diocese of Prov- 
idence, Rhode Island, have brought 
suit against their Bishop, the Right 
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Rev. William A. Hickey, in the civil 
courts, demanding an accounting of 
the funds of ten parishes. The op- 
position of this recalcitrant minor- 
ity began about four years ago; it 
has been led by the editor of a 
French newspaper in Woonsocket. 
He and his faction objected to funds 
being raised in parish churches to 
be used for extra-parochial pur- 
poses, such as diocesan high schools, 
which the zealous Bishop desired to 
erect throughout his diocese. They 
appealed to the Sacred Tribunal of 
the Rota, which, of course, re- 
sponded that the case did not come 
within its jurisdiction. Later they 
carried it to the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of the Council, “to reverse and 
undo,” as the Bishop said in a re- 
cent Pastoral, “the achievements of 
the diocese on behalf of Catholic 
high schools.” The Sacred Congre- 
gation rejected the plea. The next 
move was a letter to the Apostolic 
Delegate in Washington asking for 
immunity from excommunication, 
if the editor and his associates 
brought their supposed grievances 
to the civil courts. His Excellency’s 
answer was a stinging rebuke to 
the trouble-makers. Nevertheless, 
ten suits in equity seeking an ac- 
counting were filed in the Superior 
Court. There is a suspicion that the 
“Crusaders” desire a division of the 
diocese with a French-speaking 
bishop governing the French par- 
ishes. 





THE ART OF BEURON. 


THE Right Rev. Raphael Walzer, 
O.S.B., Archabbot of Beuron in 
southwest Germany, arrived recent- 
ly in New York. There was a mon- 
astery at Beuron as early as the year 
777; it was destroyed in the tenth 
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century, and when later restored, 
it was turned over to the Canons 
Regular. Early in the last century 
it was abandoned, and in 1863 the 
Benedictines made a _ foundation 
there which has been a fruitful 
mother of many other monasteries 
in Europe and the Americas, nota- 
bly Maredsous in Belgium and Maria 
Laach in Germany. Beuron has be- 
come famous as a distinctive school 
of art, reminiscent of early Chris- 
tian styles. Painting and design, 
especially in the form of polychro- 
matic decoration, have been brought 
to a high state of perfection. The 
Archabbot has brought to this coun- 
try samples of the work of his mon- 
astery; sacred vessels, crucifixes, 
pictures, plaques, and statues in 
wood and ivory. The Anderson 
Galleries in New York exhibited the 
art objects during the second week 
of February. The collection will be 
shown in Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, and other cities. The 
work of the monks of Beuron has 
been pronounced the outstanding 
event in decorative art of the pres- 
ent age. 





EPIscoPpAL BisHops’ CRUSADE. 


Tue Hierarchy of the Episcopal 
Church in New England held a 
Bishops’ Crusade last month whose 
purpose it was announced to be “to 
bring home to every individual 
member of the Church the con- 
sciousness of Our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and to let us know that God is al- 
ways hoping to be our friend.” 
Meetings were held in various cities 
of Massachusetts throughout the 
week, the largest being in Boston 
where it was estimated 4,000 people 
crowded Symphony Hall, and an 
overflow meeting was held in the 
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Church of the Messiah. Bishop 
Slattery, the Coadjutor of Massa- 
chusetts, addressed the larger meet- 
ing and referred to a sermon of Rev. 
Harry E. Fosdick, in which he was 
reported to have advocated “con- 
fession.” The Bishop pointed out 
that the Episcopal Church had al- 
ways made provision for “the con- 
fession of sick souls” to an ordained 
minister of the Church, or to “some 
other minister of God’s word,” who 
may be a layman, according to the 
Bishop; for his Church, he said, “be- 
lieves in the priesthood of all Chris- 
tians, as well as in a priesthood or- 
dained and set apart.” The only 
difference, according to Bishop Slat- 
tery, between a minister and a lay- 
man in regard to Confession, is 
“that a layman may, if he will, re- 
fuse to hear the confession of his 
brother or friend, whereas the 
clergyman must hear it.” It was 
made clear to the audience that the 
sole function of the confessor was 
to lead the penitent to God, and 
teach him to turn to God for coun- 
sel. There was no claim that the 
confessor, clergyman or layman, 
had any power to forgive the sins 
of the “sick souls” that came to 
them. 

These meetings were part of a 
general movement covering eighty- 
seven dioceses and districts of the 
Episcopal Church in this country. 
About two hundred and seventy-five 
crusaders are at work all over the 
land. 


=i 
> 





CONVERSION OF Coptic CHRISTIANS 
IN Upper EGypr. 


A RECENT dispatch from the Jeru- 
salem representative of the N. C. 
W. C. reports that virtually a whole 
village in Upper Egypt has been 
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received into the Church by the 
Franciscans in charge of missions 
in that part of the country. These 
new converts will be joined to the 
Uniate Copts who number some 
20,000, and who are governed by a 
Patriarch residing at Cairo. 

There is an early tradition that 
St. Mark the Evangelist established 
Christianity in Alexandria. St. Cle- 
ment ruled the Church there at the 
beginning of the third century, and 
at that time and for 150 years more, 
the Patriarch of Alexandria ranked 
next to the Bishop of Rome. In the 
fifth century the great St. Cyril held 
the office of Patriarch, and the 
Church still flourished; but his suc- 
cessor adopted the Monophysite 
heresy; division and strife followed, 
and Christianity rapidly declined. 
By the ninth century the ruinous 
patriarchate was hardly more than 
a name. Practically all the Chris- 
tians lapsed into heresy or schism, 
though there were attempts at re- 
union. The ancient Egyptian lan- 
guage, Coptic, was preserved for 
liturgical purposes. 


<i 
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REVISION OF THE Book oF COMMON 
PRAYER. 


TueE Bishops of the Established 
Church in England have decided on 
a revision of the Prayer Book. 
There are several other steps to be 
taken, however, before the new 
Prayer Book goes into operation. 
After its acceptance by the Convo- 
cations of Canterbury and York, 
acting conjointly, it will go to the 
Church Assembly next summer, 
and if they accept it, the question 
will go to the High Court of Parlia- 
ment for final approval or disap- 
proval. Even then, the changes will 
be optional; people may continue to 
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use the old Prayer Book if they 
choose. The new one will give 
“freedom of expression to the very 
wide range of opinions which the 
formularies of the Church allow.” 
How parish churches are to deter- 
mine which book to use is not yet 
clear. If the congregation is to vote 
on the question, it will make An- 
glicans very much like Congrega- 
tionalists. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury 
has issued a statement asking for 
patience. He has been in receipt of 
letters and telegrams, he said, dis- 
playing a tendency to exaggerate 
and stir up controversy. 
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In some quarters, the whole dis- 
cussion has been termed a “crisis” 
in the Anglican Church, but a writer 
in The Universe, the English Cath- 
olic paper, who is in close touch 
with the situation, is of the opinion 
that “there will, no doubt, be high 
words and threats; but things will 
settle down again and go on just 
as before, as they have always done 
after the ‘crises’ of the past. In 
particular the ‘Anglo-Catholics’ 
will continue to do exactly as they 
please, which is what they have al- 
ways done. A certain number of 
individuals will find the position 
untenable and become Catholics.” 














VINCENT FLEMING O’ REILLY 
(“The World’s Debt to the Irish’’) 
is a native and resident of New York 
City. By avocation an accountant, 
he was for several years the editor 
of the Journal of The American 
Irish Historical Society and is at 
present its Librarian and the editor 
of its quarterly, The Recorder. He 
is the author of a series of bio 
graphical sketches of Irishmen who 
have achieved fame in America, 
published in the /rish World, and 
the editor of the 1910 edition of R. 
R. Madden’s Lives and Times of the 
United Irishmen. 


FLORENCE STANDISH (Mrs. Davip 
D.) CLarke (“Scarlet and Steel”) is 
a resident of Kansas City and a new 
contributor to our pages. Before her 
marriage Mrs. Clarke was in the 
business world, writing advertising 
copy and trade journal articles. 
“Scarlet and Steel” was the direct 
result of musical inspiration, writ- 
ten while its author was adding to 
her studies a course of music ap- 
preciation. She is the happy mother 
of two sturdy children. 


EpytTHE H. Braowne (“The Lock- 
smith of the Universe”), who last 
appeared in our December issue 
with her study of “The Nativity in 
the Arts,” shows her versatility by 
choosing Sir Isaac Newton as the 
subject of this month’s contribution. 


BENJAMIN Musser (“Annuncia- 
tion”) whose “Fleur-de-Lys,” a de- 
fense of the old French lyrical 
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forms, was a feature of our January 
number, gives us now a sonnet, sug- 
gested by a paragraph he had read 
years ago in Henry Harland’s novel, 
The Lady Paramount. 


Brian P. O’SEASNAIN (“Ireland 
the Ancient House of Mystery’), an 
Irishman by birth, has spent most 
of his life in travel. He is a special- 
ist in folklore, and in story-telling 
for children, and has contributed to 
many of the current periodicals and 
newspapers as wellas to THE CaTH- 
oLic WorLb. He has published two 
books, Star-Drift, a volume of 
poems, and Gray Wolf Stories, a 
collection of American Indian folk 
tales. During the Sinn Fein upris- 
ing he was the correspondent for 
Ireland of the N. Y. Evening Post. 


H. Mauve LatHam (“Broadcast- 
ing the Holy Land”), a new con- 
tributor, is an alumna of Smith Col- 
lege, holds her M.A. degree from 
Columbia University and at present 
resides in Albany, where she is Re- 
search Assistant in the State Depart- 
ment of Health. Miss Latham, in 
addition to her trip through the 
Holy Land, has traveled extensively 
at home and abroad, and did war 
work with the A. E. F. in France. 
She is a convert, having been re- 
ceived into the Church in 1924. 


Rev. CANON JAMES P. Conry, M.A. 
(“A New View of Pope Sixtus the 
Fifth”), is a priest of Liverpool, 
England, well-known to readers of 
THE CATHOLIC WorRLD. 
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Mrs. VARA MACBETH’ JONES 
(“Danny Goes Druid’), who first 
joined the ranks of our contribu- 
tors in September, though the de- 
voted mother of several children, is 
a prolific writer in many literary 
forms. 


Sytvia V. OrnME BrinGe (“A Mood 
in the Tropics”) is no stranger to 
our readers, her charming poems 
appearing from time to time in our 
pages. She is a religious who writes 
under this pen name. 


Witrrep G. Hur.ey, C.S.P., M.A. 
(“The Origin of Charity”), a new 
contributor, is assistant at the 
Church of St. Philip Neri, Portland, 
Oregon. 


Louis F. Doy te, S.J. (“France’’), 
whose fine article “The Merlins of 
Romance” was a feature of our No- 
vember number, is a contributor to 
many Catholic periodicals, and al- 
ways an interesting one. This play- 
let will recall that which was his 
initial offering in our pages, “Dark 
Roses,” in May, 1925. 


CuHarLtes H. McCartuy (“Maxi- 
mum Patriots and Pariah Races”), 
head of the Department of History 
at the Catholic University, is an oc- 
casional contributor to THE CaTH- 
otic WorLp. He holds his Ph.D. 
degree from the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Dr. McCarthy’s solid 
reputation as an historian rests on 
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his published works, chief amongst 
them Lincoln’s Plan of Reconstruc- 
tion. He is a past president of the 
American Historical Society. 


P. J. O'Connor Durry (“Beyond 
the Barriers”) will be gladly wel- 
comed by our readers, to whom his 
distinguished and distinctive short 
stories are always a source of keen 
enjoyment. His latest will not dis- 
appoint them. As author and jour- 
nalist he writes under three pen 
names, “Shiel MacDara,” Victor E. 
Challenge,” and “Pierce Oge.” 


Rev. Lucian JOHNSTON (“Taking 
Science Easy”) is an old contributor 
whom we are glad to welcome back 
to our columns. He is the Pastor 
of the Church of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Baltimore, Md., Associate 
Editor of Truth, and the author of 
many pamphlets. 


SisTER MririAM (“Sanctuary”), a 
Sister of Mercy, holds her B.A. de- 
gree from Creighton University, 
Omaha, and at present teaches Eng- 
lish at St. Mary’s High School, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Her poetry has 
attracted the favorable criticism of 
many contemporary poets, and has 
appeared in the Ave Maria, the 
Magnificat, and Good Housekeeping, 
as well as in THE CATHOLIC WorRLD 
under the pseudonym, F. Kevin 
Condol. Some years ago she edited 
a compilation from Canon Sheehan’s 
works, entitled Cedar Chips. 
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Benjamin Franklin. By Phillips Russell—Le Primat de I’Intelligence dans 


l’Histoire de la Pensée. 
Laurie Magnus.—Horizons d’Ames. 


By O. Habert.—A Dictionary of European Literature. 
By A. Lugan.—The Best Plays of 1925-1926. 


By 


Edited by Burns Mantle.—You Can’t Win. By Jack Black.—Concerning the Inner 


Life. 
Soul. Part II. 
—Religion Outlines for Colleges. 


By Evelyn Underhill.—A Mirror for Monks. 
The Paradise of the Faithful Soul. 
By Rev. John M. Cooper, D.D.—Readings on 


The Sanctuary of the Faithful 
Part I. By Ludovicus Blosius. 


Fundamental Moral Theology. By Msgr. Louis J. Nau.—A Miscellany of Poets.— 


The Sacrifice of the New Law. 


By Rev. J. B. Brosnan, S.J.—Under College 


Towers. By Michael Earls, S.J.—Shorter Notices——Pamphlet Publications. 


Benjamin Franklin. The First Civil- 
ized American. By Phillips Rus- 
sell. New York: Brentano’s. 
$5.00. 

Benjamin Franklin’s versatility 
was amazing. He was printer and 
politician, inventor and diplomat, 
scientist and soldier, man of letters 
and philosopher. Jack of all trades, 
he was master of many. Yet despite 
his varied occupations he knew how 
to neglect business to enjoy the 
pleasures of life, innocent and 
other. And it is this zest for living 
that especially interests the author 
of this biography. For this is one 
of those “myth-destroyers” for 
whose vogue Lytton Strachey is 
usually blamed or commended. A 
writer of this school is very apt, in 
emphasizing his subject’s likeness 
and discounting his dissimilarity to 
the ordinary mortal, to make him 
no less mythical but much less ad- 
mirable. Phillips Russell is much 
more interested in the amorous 
Franklin who sang “Les Petits Oi- 
seaux” in the home of the attractive 
Madame Brillon, than in the patriot 
who procured money and men from 
France in the trying days of our 





Revolutionary War. We always 
thought that Franklin had the face 
of an amiable old woman and this 
biography is constant witness to a 
pronounced feminine element in the 
great Doctor’s nature and person- 
ality. 

But while he emphasizes his friv- 
olous adventures Mr. Russell has 
not neglected to show us the serious 
labors and accomplishments of the 
able Franklin. We are given an 
interesting and well drawn picture 
of this genius who, with two years’ 
schooling, lived to receive degrees 
from Yale, Harvard, Oxford, and St. 
Andrew’s; who wrote ballads and 
hawked them through the streets of 
Boston and who founded the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; who was 
called “too much of an English- 
man,” and who had the Stamp Act 
repealed; who came to Philadelphia 
with a loaf of bread under his arm, 
and who in time stood before five 
kings; who was called infidel and 
atheist, and whose last notation in 
his diary was “God be praised and 
thanked for all His mercies.” 

Theology had a fascination for 
Franklin. At twenty-two he aimed 
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at moral perfection but proved a 
poor marksman. He wrote a re- 
ligious creed and liturgy of his own. 
He was not sure of the divinity of 
Christ but he helped to revise the 
English Prayer Book. His virtuous 
maxims, as uttered by “Poor Rich- 
ard” and recorded in The Art of 
Virtue are familiar to anyone who 
ever used a copy book. 

Our author declares that Frank- 
lin had John Carroll appointed the 
first Catholic Bishop in the United 
States. While he may have recom- 
mended the man who was his com- 
panion on the mission to Canada in 
1776, Father Carroll was selected as 
their candidate by the Maryland 
clergy and it was because of their 
choice that he was confirmed by 
the Pope, first as Superior of the 
Missions in the United States and 
later as Bishop. He was not the 
brother, as our author declares, but 
the cousin of Charles Carroll of Car- 
rolliton. 

Benjamin Franklin, if not the 
first, as the subtitle of this book 
claims, was at least one of the first 
civilized Americans. His sense of 
humor, his culture and his toler- 
ance entitle him to that distinction. 
But when he borrowed books he re- 
turned them “soon and clean.” Is 
that a civilized custom? J.J. F. 


Le Primat de PlIntelligence dans 
V’Histoire de la Pensée. Initia- 
tion a la Philosophie. By O. Ha- 
bert. Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne. 
30 fr. 

The purpose of this book, as in- 
dicated by the author, is restaurer le 
crédit de Vintelligence. A super- 
fluous undertaking, one might think 
in an age that rightly boasts of its 
intellectual conquests, the hitherto 
unsurpassed triumphs of mind over 
matter. And yet, strange though it 
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may seem, it is now, perhaps more 
than ever before, that not only is 
the supremacy of intellect widely 
questioned, but the existence itself 
of reason as a power transcending 
matter is very generally denied. 
Verily as Mr. Chesterton observes, 
these men (the sciolists) have come 
to know so much about what is 
going on outside their heads that 
they have no knowledge of what 
takes place within. Anyhow, M. 
Habert has set for himself the deli- 
cate task of holding le bilan d’intel- 
ligence. The balance here implies 
giving due weight both to the in- 
tellect and to the will in the con- 
struction of a philosophy whether 
of the universe or of the conduct of 
life. 

Taken concretely, the two highest 
energies in man must concur in 
order to build up a philosophy or 
direct conduct, whether of the in- 
dividual or of society, to their re- 
spective ends immediate and ul- 
timate. And when they do codper- 
ate harmoniously sanity results for 
the individual; peace, the tran- 
quillity of order, general well being, 
prosperity, for the community. M. 
Habert does not dwell upon the 
metaphysics of the two powers. His 
aim has been to prove by a study 
of the history of thought what 
sound fruits result when just su- 
premacy is accorded to the intellect; 
and how disastrous are the con- 
sequences when undue preponder- 
ance is thrown upon the appetitive 
tendencies of human nature—upon 
desires, impulses, feelings, instincts. 
After the necessary introductory 
explanations on the nature of phi- 
losophy, its relation to the sciences 
and the humanities (he has in mind 
the peculiar needs of college and 
university students), he dwells at 
some length on the conflicts that 
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have been waged in modern times 
especially through the speculations 
of Descartes and Auguste Comte, be- 
tween philosophy and the sciences. 
He shows that the scientists by at- 
tempting to reduce their several de- 
partments to mathematics and phys- 
ics have sought to dethrone the 
hereditary queen, philosophy. Never- 
theless, she refuses to be exiled and 
insists on a wider sphere of action 
than merely collecting the conclu- 
sions of the sciences. 

M. Habert then takes up step by 
step the development of the history 
of philosophy. Starting with the pre- 
historic gleams, he notes its tenta- 
tive beginnings with the Hindus and 
the pre-Socratic Greeks. He dwells 
somewhat longer with les grands 
penseurs Grecs; Socrates, Plato, 
Aristotle and the rest. He outlines 
the Christian philosophy from its 
earliest engraftings on the Hellenic 
stock and its growth through the 
influence of Augustine, on to the 
highest stage of its intellectual per- 
fection under the genius of Aquinas. 
Nor does he fail to notice a certain 
voluntaristic strain which it re- 
ceived from the mind of Bonaven- 
ture and Scotus. The decline of 
Thomist Intellectualism, he traces 
to Humanism and the Reformation 
— anti-intellectualist movements 
which heralded the advent of mod- 
ern philosophy. The latter soon 
bifurcates into diverging currents; 
the rationalistic stream of exces- 
sive apriorism on the one hand 
and empiricism, the denial of intel- 
lectualism, on the other. These two 
extremes M. Habert studies in some 
detail and with remarkable insight. 
The final chapter on the attitude 
that should be taken towards the 
leading systems more or less popu- 
lar at the present moment, notably 
evolutionism and pragmatism, is of 
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special and timely interest. 
study of pragmatism which makes 
of the intellect not an agent that 
perceives objective truth but an 
assayer of utilities and pleasures is 
marked by a fine sense of discrim- 
ination and a strong note of actual- 
ity. The volume closes with some 
observations on the true nature and 
importance of philosophy together 
with some suggestions of practical 
value for the student. 

Taken as a whole, the book offers 
a convincing demonstration of the 
thesis summed up in the title—the 
primacy of the intellect in the his- 
tory of thought. The work runs 
closely parallel to such treatises as 
P. Rousselot’s Intellectualisme de 
S. Thomas, and the Intelligence et 
Vérité of M. Mauretain; though the 
historical preponderates over the 
expository elements of these two 
well known monographs. It also 
does work in a more condensed 
form, similar to that accomplished 
by Otto Willmann in his magnum 
opus, Geschichte des Idealismus. 
Coming so closely in the wake of 
Dr. Zybura’s book on Neo-Scholas- 
ticism it should further the move- 
ment therein inaugurated and thus 
both by its matter and form pro- 
mote the true philosophical spirit— 
opposer pour concilier et concilier 
pour comprendre—and by its own 
exemplification of a strong intel- 
lectualism help to vindicate that of 
the philosophia perennis to whose 
cause it is devoted. F. P. S. 


A Dictionary of European Literature. 
By Laurie Magnus. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $10.00. 

The sole purpose of a work of this 
kind must be to give information. 
Whatever other demands are to be 
made upon it, the first and the in- 
evitable one is accuracy. Next comes 
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completeness. Mr. Magnus’s Dic- 
tionary fails on both scores, but es- 
pecially on the latter. Its greatest 
sins are sins of omission. 

To begin with, American litera- 
ture is ruled out altogether. Now 
this may be a debatable question— 
whether American literature should 
be discussed in a volume dealing 
with European literature. All de- 
pends on the definition of terms. If 
European is to be taken merely in 
the geographical sense, well and 
good. But literature is another 
term, and it has a wide connotation. 
It takes us to the question of lan- 
guages; and American literature is 
a literature written in one of the 
great European languages. In the 
fuller concept, then, is not the lit- 
erature of America, since it is lit- 
erature in English, a literature of 
the great European classification? 
If it be so considered, Mr. Magnus’s 
book is too incomplete to be recom- 
mended as a useful reference work. 
Again, living authors are excluded; 
and that exclusion might be ac- 
cepted, did the editor stick to his 
self-imposed rule. But he does not. 
Thomas Hardy and Georg Brandes* 
are included. This alone, in my 
opinion, invalidates it as a standard 
reference work. Its unity is de- 
stroyed, it wobbles because the edi- 
tor quite plainly is not sure of him- 
self; he lacks the broad imperturba- 
bility of the encyclopedist. 

However, granting the author his 
point, and excluding American lit- 
erature, I find his book still guilty 
of omissions that are difficult to 
explain, except on the ground of 
haste and carelessness. For ex- 
ample—though I can scarcely be- 
lieve that I have read aright, in 
fact, I have gone back to check my 
reading —in the essay entitled 

1Dr. Brandes died Feb. 19th. 
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“Bible” there is no mention of the 
Douai Version! This is the first 
specific omission I found, and I was 
not looking for it. Then, when I 
discovered that so unmistakable a 
figure in modern English poetry and 
drama as Stephen Phillips was 
passed over; that Adelaide Procter; 
the Banims; Alban Butler; Lionel 
Johnson; Ernest Dowson; Faber 
and Fabre; Gerard Hopkins; Father 
Prout; Father Vaughan; Frances de 
Chantal; Francis Ledwidge; Ethna 
Carbery . . . even Marie Corelli!— 
when I discovered that names like 
these were left out, I marveled. 
Again, though I do not wish to 
even hint that there is discrimina- 
tion in the book, I must say that 
the Catholic student, using this dic- 
tionary, will be left rather cold when 
he observes, for instance, A. C. Ben- 
son treated fully, and Robert Hugh 
Benson ignored; Lingard and Man- 
ning, and Mercier of the famous 


Malines “Philosophies,” passed 
over; and, once more, the Douai 
Bible not even mentioned! Why? 


On the whole, no matter how we 
may appreciate the proportion of 
Mr. Magnus’s task, such failures as 
these along with others perhaps not 
so obvious but just as significant, 
make it obligatory on the critic’s 
part to pronounce the work itself a 
failure. And this in spite of the fact 
that it contains much interesting 
reading, especially in its quotations 
from various critical workers. Tak- 
en by themselves, these excerpts 
have value, but they do not make a 
“dictionary” out of Mr. Magnus’s 
text. Cc. P. 


Horizons d’Ames. By A. Lugan. 
Paris: Le Monde Nouveau. 9 fr. 
The Abbé Lugan is a man of wide 

experience and a student of social 

and philosophical problems, already 
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well known to the readers of THE 
CaTHotic Woritp. When he pub- 
lishes a collection of his articles, 
his varied interests are sure to be 
reflected. In the present volume, 
we were most attracted by the Span- 
ish articles, which touch on topics 
but little known among us. It is 
worth while to make the acquaint- 
ance of Monsignor Laguarda, late 
Bishop of Barcelona, who deserves 
to rank with von Ketteler as one who 
loves the people and has a good 
understanding of the labor problem. 
The spirit and the wisdom of his 
words and the ardor of his zeal 
make one long for a closer knowl- 
edge of this excellent prelate. 
Balmes, twin soul of Ozanam, is 
presented in a very attractive light 
as a social philosopher. His social 
doctrine deserves to be as widely 
known as his celebrated work. We 
get, too, a fine portrait of the Jesuit 
Father Vicente, ardent democrat, a 
notable popular leader in aristo- 
cratic Spain. Another Jesuit whom 
the Abbé presents interestingly is 
the novelist Coloma, a realist and 
satirist, whose pictures of Spanish 
life are often far from flattering. 
Last among the Spanish figures is 
Menendez y Pelayo, the great critic 
and historian of the national litera- 
ture, an ardent nationalist and 
stanch Catholic. Sketches such as 
these show us that the author, who 
has spent much time in Spain, could 
furnish us a much desired volume 
on the present-day conditions of 
that country. 

Our cosmopolitan Abbé gives us 
very sympathetic studies of Cardinal 
Gibbons, Cardinal Mercier, Cardinal 
Amette; of Mignot, Archbishop of 
Albi, the finest intellect in the 
French hierarchy of the past gen- 
eration; and of Marc Sangnier, so 
gifted as a popular leader, so power- 
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less in the Chamber of Deputies. 
Students of contemporary French 
philosophy will relish the discrim- 
inating paper on Parodi. M. Lugan’s 
long battle against Maurras, the 
atheistic hero of the French mon- 
archists, has received a startling 
justification through the condemna- 
tion just issued by Rome. In the 
article on Maurras, the Abbé, who 
loves to praise, proves that he also 
knows when to dip his pen in gall. 
We have three articles on Francis 
Jammes, one of them in the form of 
a letter to the poet from Eugénie 
de Guérin, and postmarked Heaven. 
Neither in style nor in elevation of 
thought does the Blessed Damosel 
quite equal the Eugénie of Cayla, a 
village close to the native Albi of 
our author; but it is pleasing to see 
a cosmopolite so devoted to the home 
folks. Our readers will enjoy the 
varied program of this well in- 
formed and acute writer. J. F. F. 


The Best Plays of 1925-1926, and the 
Year Book of the Drama in Amer- 
ica. Edited by Burns Mantle. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$3.00. 

Just what followers of our con- 
temporary drama contrived to do 
before Mr. Mantle’s annual review 
of the Best Plays came along to re- 
vive memories of Broadway experi- 
ences and to carry Broadway to all 
the Main Streets of the land, it is 
hard now to imagine. There is va- 
riety with a vengeance in this new- 
est résumé of a season which 
“judged solely by the physical bulk 
of its productions” and not by the 
“matter of creative accomplish- 
ment,” the editor finds the most 
productive ever known in this coun- 
try. Craig’s Wife, George Kelly’s 
realistic study which captured (and 
deserved) the Pulitzer Prize last 
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year, is followed by perhaps the 
most poetic and difficult of all 
Eugene O’Neill’s dramatic fantasies, 
The Great God Brown. The Green 
Hat, unsavory and sensational, but 
included according to Mr. Mantle’s 
candid admission, “because it was 
thoroughly representative of what 
the public wanted at the moment,” 
impinges upon that haunting drama 
of Hebrew mysticism, The Dybbuk. 
Channing Pollock’s problematical 
Enemy is found rubbing shoulders 
with the sprightly Lonsdale comedy, 
The Last of Mrs. Cheyney. Two 
psychoanalytical studies follow, 
about equally erotic and unpleasant 
but otherwise as different as pos- 
sible, since Young Woodley con- 
cerns the misunderstood adolescent 
and Bride of the Lamb is a tragedy 
of the hysteria following an evan- 
gelistic “revival.” Those who re- 
member that exquisite, enigmatic 
medley, Beggar on Horseback, will 
be interested to follow the work of 
its collaborators, now flowing into 
separate channels—the satiric real- 
ism of George Kaufman giving us 
the delightful farce-comedy of The 
Butter and Egg Man, while the more 
elusive imagination of Marc Con- 
nelly triumphs over the some- 
what prosaically named Wisdom 
Tooth. 

Truly, popularity makes strange 
bedfellows; and Mr. Mantle’s defini- 
tion of a “best play” has grown 
more and more synonymous with a 
“popular success.” Claiming no 
rights at literary or moral censor- 
ship, he “reports” his season with 
the skill of leng and critical famil- 
iarity. His anthology is, therefore, 
a first-hand commentary upon 
American taste in the theater—and 
one resists the inevitable temptation 
to suggest additions, or subtrac- 
tions, mainly because the wealth of 
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dramatic information brought to- 
gether in the book makes it merit 
the price of publication as do few 
enough of its fellows. K. B. 


You Can’t Win. By Jack Black. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.00. 
This is a straightforward account 

of a normal boy who grew to be a 
criminal of the worst type, more by 
the force of circumstances than by 
vicious tendencies. Because no one 
was concerned about his welfare in 
the midst of the sin and lawlessness 
of a Western frontier town, young 
Jack Black made companions of 
men and women whom he never 
should have been permitted to 
know. His father, a reticent Scotch 
Irishman, seemed to love his lad but 
did almost nothing to shield him 
from his vicious surroundings, after 
his return from a Sister’s school, a 
boy of good tendencies and bright 
mind. To the reviewer, the most 
tragic pages of the book are those 
of the lonesome drift of the young 
lad towards evil companions, more 
for the sake of companionship than 
from any worse impulse. Had the 
young Jack Black encountered any 
of the uplifting influences which 
helped Jack Black the dope fiend 
and confirmed criminal, to reinstate 
himself in society, there would 
never have been a criminal career to 
correct. 

The setting of the story is mainly 
of the underworld in its most sor- 
did and criminal aspect. Two score 
years of life as hobo, sneak thief, 
burglar, holdup man and opium 
fiend, interrupted by prison terms, 
frequently cut short by escapes, and 
short periods of ill-gotten plenty, 
soon brought to an end by a passion 
for gambling, form the topic of the 
book. There is no attempt to pose, 
or even to palliate the author’s 
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choice of a criminal career. But like 
the text of a sermon, the title of the 
book heads every page and the in- 
cidents unfolded beneath, prove 
more forcibly than any moralizing, 
the truth of the author’s advice to 
young criminals, “You Can’t Win.” 


E. D. 

Concerning the Inner Life. By 

Evelyn Underhill. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.00. 


The title of this book is too large 
for the content, the treatment too 
meager for the real subject. As an 
exhortation for Anglican clergymen 
to a prayerful life in a busy min- 
istry, the book argues variously 
its need, utility, joy, beauty, and 
fruitfulness. As an exposition of 
interior prayer it purports in a 
small way to consider the nature 
and method of this activity and 
to notice some of its difficulties. 
In exhorting it succeeds measur- 
ably, inversely it falls short in 
the exposition. The reason is evi- 
dent: so few pages demand a 
narrower subject or the broad sub- 
ject deserves more ink and paper. 

A master can compress a compre- 
hensive study into small space, not, 
however, by poor division of his 
material or constantly reverting and 
repeating. Miss Underhill is mani- 
festly not a master. She is a con- 
siderable student earnestly pursu- 
ing the most exalted of sciences. Her 
former books are creditable prod- 
ucts of her own investigations. In 
the present work she says some 
good things well; still equally well 
does she say some bad things, re- 
vealing one need. The student must 
have more study of fundamental 
dogmas. Encouragement should be 
given her in her arduous and ar- 
dent endeavors to this end. May it 
not be hoped that in her progress 
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she find the lesson, that one with 
insufficient learning, who essays to 
teach her difficult science, breaks 
barefooted into those regions where 
angels’ feet are shod with finest 
feelings of fear? E. A. K. 


A Mirror for Monks. The Sanctuary 
of the Faithful Soul. Part II. The 
Paradise of the Faithful Soul. Part 
I. By Ludovicus Blosius. New 
York: Benziger Bros. $1.25 each. 
The first of these books is the 

third volume of the spiritual works 

of the Abbot Blosius, now being 
published in English translation. In 
our notices of the previous volumes 
of the series we have drawn atten- 
tion to the general character and 
the spiritual value of these writings 
of the sixteenth century Benedic- 
tine master of spirituality. The title 
of the volume may lead some read- 
ers to feel that it is a book intended 
only for religious and that it can be 
of no interest to the ordinary Cath- 
olic layman. Such, however, is not 
the case. It was written under cir- 
cumstances—of intellectual unrest 
and of the morally corroding effects 
of warfare—not unlike our own, and 
there is much in it that should be of 
value to every Catholic, cleric or 
layman, who aims at more than the 
mere routine fulfilling of the law. 

It may be mentioned that the book 

was a favorite with such men of 

action as the Emperor Charles V. 

and Philip II. One of its French 

editors even put it in the same cate- 
gory with that supreme classic of 
the spiritual life, the Imitation of 

Christ. The present edition is a re- 

print from an old anonymous trans- 

lation of the late seventeenth cen- 
tury which has been revised by Dom 

Roger Hudleston, O.S.B., who has 

also written a very illuminating In- 

troduction which explains the gene- 
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sis of the work and the particular 
circumstances which gave rise to it. 

Part II. of The Sanctuary of the 
Faithful Soul comprises the Monile 
Spirituale or “String of Spiritual 
Jewels” and deals with various 
practical aspects of the spiritual 
life, somewhat after the manner of 
St. Francis de Sales’s Introduction 
to a Devout Life. A short Introduc- 
tion by Father Delany, O.P., ex- 
plains clearly the distinction be- 
tween revelation, as contained in 
the Bible and the depositum fidei, 
and the private revelations vouch- 
safed to individual saints and mys- 
tics. Apart from its reference to the 
great mystical saints quoted by 
Blosius, this is valuable as showing 
the wide margin of private judg- 
ment allowed to Catholics in matters 
not of divine faith. 

The third of the volumes listed 
above contains the first of the spirit- 
ual works of Blosius—the Canon 
Vitz Spiritualis or Rule of the 
Spiritual Life. It is a manual of 
asceticism on lines similar to the 
treatises of St. Francis de Sales and 
Scupoli, permeated with the seren- 
ity and kindliness of spirit so char- 
acteristic of Benedictine spiritual- 
ity and of this writer in particular. 
Especially to be recommended are 
the holy abbot’s chapters on_ that 
painful and insidious disease of 
spiritual life — scrupulosity — and 
his essentially Christlike teaching 
on deferred repentance. G.D. M. 


Religion Outlines for Colleges. By 
Rev. John M. Cooper, D.D. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Catholic Education 
Press. Course II. $1.00. 

The most vital question before 
the minds of educators at the pres- 
ent time is, “Shall we teach religion 
to our students, and if so, how?” 
We Catholics are fortunate in being 
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confronted with only the latter part 
of this problem which is of the ut- 
most importance however, for on 
its correct solution depends the suc- 
cess or failure, from the spiritual 
standpoint, of the next generation. 
The book under review is an ex- 
cellent outline both of Catholic doc- 
trines in se and of Catholic practice 
as based on dogma. The subject- 
matter is presented in an interest- 
ing and attractive manner, and is 
supplemented by the insertion, in 
the actual text, of a series of stimu- 
lating questions well calculated to 
arouse the interest of the student 
and inspire him to do a little orig- 
inal research, in which he will be 
aided by the standard reference 
books suggested at the end of each 
chapter. K. E. M. 


Readings on Fundamental Moral The- 
ology. By Msgr. Louis J. Nau. 
New York: Fr. Pustet Co. $1.25. 
The Rector of Mount St. Mary 

Seminary of the West has just pub- 
lished some of the lectures, which 
he delivered to the students of that 
institution last year. They deal with 
free will, the norm of morality, 
conscience, sin, the virtues, moral 
education, and the obligation of the 
civil law. The treatment is at best 
very sketchy, but ample enough to 
explain to beginners in theology, 
the morality of concrete acts. 

The author is very outspoken 
with regard to the “criminal” con- 
duct of those Catholic preachers 
and confessors who attempt to urge 
the observance of the Volstead Act 
as binding in conscience. He 
writes: “There is a well founded 
and probable opinion that this law 
does not bind in conscience.” In 
another chapter on “The Binding 
Force of Civil Law,” he adds: 
“Some writers and preachers seem 
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to be much troubled with the thought 
that to tell people openly certain 
laws do not oblige in conscience 
makes for a disregard of all laws, 
and a contempt for civil authority. 
These good people in their eager 
patriotism lose sight of the fact that 
making false consciences paves the 
way to hell. To harass conscience 
is a more deadly sin than to di- 
minish chauvinism.” B. L. C. 


A Miscellany of Poets.—In her lat- 
est work, Dark of the Moon (New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50), 
Sara Teasdale proves that she has 
lost none of her poetic ability to 
sing beautifully and exquisitely of 
life. This is a distinctive and dis- 
tinguished volume of sheer lyric 
poetry, with an elusive magic im- 
possible to express, and is, we be- 
lieve, a decided advance over her 
earlier offerings. Its author stands 
out clearly and unmistakably as one 
of the few singers of our day who 
have scaled the heights of poetry. 
Here is one of her lyric vignettes, 
“Mid-summer Night”: 


“Midsummer night without a moon, 
but the stars 
In a serene bright multitude 
were there, 
Even the shyest ones, even the 
faint motes shining 
Low in the north, under the 
Little Bear. 


“When I have said, ‘This tragic 
farce I play in 
Has neither dignity, delight nor 
end,’ 
The holy night draws all its stars 
around me, 
I am ashamed, I have betrayed 
my Friend.” 


To our thinking the undue real- 
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ism of two lines of her poem “Au- 
tumn,” should have been deleted; 
it spoils an otherwise almost flaw- 
less collection of pure lyricism. 

In Poems (Boston: The Four 
Seas Co. $1.50), Miss Voss sings on 
many, many subjects—flowers and 
trees and sun and moon; men and 
women; life, death and sorrow. She 
runs the gamut of them all. Noth- 
ing seems to escape her save the 
real fire of poetry. There is scarce- 
ly anything new in her vision. We 
miss that authentic something that 
raises us out of ourselves and makes 
us stand breathlessly before the 
real poet. Miss Voss, at intervals, 
touches the hem of poetry, but that 
is all. Such lines as 


“A flower has the breath of God, 
And angel pureness in the bloom; 
Consuming self in giving joy, 

It dies, returning whence it came,” 


hardly rescue the book from banal- 
ity and mediocrity. 

Dr. Denis McCarthy comes to us 
with his fifth book of delightful 
verse Ould Father Toomey (Boston: 
Carrollton Publishing Co. $2.00). 
There are enshrined in the present 
volume many beautiful songs on 
Ireland and on religious topics. We 
like especially “When Mary Went 
Walking,” “A Halo,” and “Her 
Little Acolyte.” Delicate touches 
of humor and of pathos are dis- 
coverable on almost every page. The 
book should add to the author’s 
prestige and popularity. 

No one who loves good poetry 
should pass by The Unrisen Morrow 
(Philadelphia: Dorrance & Co. 
$2.00), Mary Sinton Leitch’s latest 
collection of verse. Its poems are 
indicative of the touch of a poet 
who has mastered her art. There 
is a passionate restraint and a pro- 
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found sense of the worth while in 
life; nor are spiritual values over- 
looked, as is evidenced in her noble 
“Prayer.” We must, however, raise 
our voice in protest against “The 
Mass of Saint Sécaire.” The whole 
theme is highly offensive to all who 
believe in the tremendous holiness 
of the Divine Sacrifice. We are cer- 
tain that if another edition of her 
lovely poems is made, the author 
will most assuredly want to omit 
these verses. 

Mother St. Jerome is a frequent 
contributor to current magazines. 
She always has something to say in 
her poetry and knows how to say 
it in a graceful manner. There are 
many vivid pages in The Path of 
Joy (London: Sands & Co. 5s.), 
her newest work. The following, 
“Are-en-Ciel,” is characteristic of 
her style: 


“What time God signed the primal 
covenant 
Between the waters and the firma- 
ment, 
He dipped his fingers in the sunset 
glow 
And lo! 
From sod to sod, 
Sprang rainbow’s prism through 
the drops aslant, 
A smile of Heaven, earthward bent, 
Across the tears of God.” 


Other poems that arrest one are 
“Diversi Colores,” “Holden Music,” 
and “Tessere.” Father C. C. Martin- 
dale contributes a preface to the 
volume.—The present writer had 
the good fortune of reviewing for 
THe CatTHoLic Wor.p, last year 
Mrs. Wilkinson’s remarkable an- 
thology, Yule Fire. It is with great 
pleasure that he takes up this noble 
collection of her religious lyrics, 
recently published under the title, 
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Citadels (New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $1.50). The book tells of 
spiritual discovery, combat, and de- 
sire. Mrs. Wilkinson is a genuine 
poet of a high order. A medieval 
charm and ecstasy pervade every- 
thing she touches. How lovely and 
appealing is not this lyric “To the 
Lighted Lady Window”? 


“I kiss my hand to you, 
Mary, Holy Mother! 

I kiss my hand to you, 
Jesus, little brother! 


“Lady, I love your robe 

Like a wave in a deep sea; 
Your aureole of stars 

Is very dear to me; 
And the beauty of the soul 

That met the Holy Ghost. 
But Lady, even more,— 

And you would have it said,— 
I love the little child 

That shines above your head.” 


The Annunciation (New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $1.50), Charles 
H. Misner’s handsomely printed vol- 
ume of poems contains some very 
noble lines. The book opens with 
a poem of celestial joy, followed by 
“The Annunciation,” then by a son- 
net sequence, “The Way of the 
Cross,” and closes with the triumph 
of the Resurrection of Christ. “The 
Annunciation” is the most preten- 
tious as well as the longest poem in 
the book. Mr. Misner is reverential 
in his treatment of this most august 
subject, and throughout his flight 
is deeply inspired. The sonnets are 
disappointing. Though replete with 
thought, still they have not that 
majestic and easy flow requisite for 
such a difficult form of poetry. 

In his “Envoy,” Mr. Misner lays 
this charming and lovely tribute at 
Our Lady’s feet: 
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“I launch my little boat of rhyméd 
rune 
Here, where 
rivers meet. 
Isit a crescent or a wasted moon?— 
I fileched it, Lady, from beneath 
thy feet.” 


the fourfold Eden 


c. J. Q. 


The Sacrifice of the New Law. By 
Rev. J. B. Brosnan, S.J. New 
York: Benziger Bros. $2.35. 
Father Brosnan, in this detailed 

discussion of the essentials of the 

Eucharistic Sacrifice, takes sides 

with Fathers Vonier, Swaby, and 

McNabb against his confrére Father 

de la Taille, and Bishop MacDonald. 

The chief point at issue is the 
question discussed for weeks by the 
bishops at the Council of Trent, and 
by them purposely left undecided: 
Is the Last Supper a complete or 
an incomplete sacrifice? Father 
Brosnan holds that it is a complete 
though a relative sacrifice, sacrifi- 
cially containing all the spiritual 
worth and fruits of the Sacrifice of 
the Cross. His opponents, on the 
contrary, hold that the Last Supper 
is not a complete sacrifice. It is the 
ritual offering of the Cross, which 
offering continues in force until 
it is completed and perfected on 
Calvary. 

The theologians on either side 
quote the Sacred Scriptures, the 
Fathers, St. Thomas, and the Coun- 
cil of Trent in their favor, although 
to our mind Father Brosnan’s op- 
ponents have the best of the argu- 
ment. We indeed welcome such 
controversies, especially when the 
odium theologicum is absent, and 
theologians like Father Brosnan 
charitably refrain from stigmatizing 
those who differ from them as here- 
tics or quasi-heretics. To question 
the orthodoxy of one who differs 
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from you in an open question is 
like questioning the honor of one’s 
mother, as Dr. Bouquillon, that 
master professor of the Catholic 
University, was wont to say to his 
students. Such controversies, more- 
over, prove conclusively that true 
liberty of thought is a real preroga- 
tive of the intelligent Catholic. 
B. L. C. 


Under College Towers. By Michael 
Earls, S.J. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $1.50. 

In this book of essays Father 
Earls entirely merits the praise im- 
plied in the Latin adage, Omne tulit 
punctum qui miscuit utile dulci. 
He deals with a variety of topics, 
always from the Catholic viewpoint 
which is, however, rather implicit 
than declared—part of the very 
substance of his writing—and with 
a humor which is flavored with a 
wholesome dash of irony. This 
touch of irony is, indeed, one of 
the author’s most efficacious weap- 
ons and in some of the essays before 
us, for example the one entitled, 
“Gas-House Poetry,” dealing with 
the exaggerations of a certain school 
of contemporary verse, it is used 
against shams and abuses with more 
effect than pages of controversy. 
Perhaps Father Earls has some spir- 
itual affinity with Juvenal, whom he 
quotes several times and for whose 
modern avatar he expresses a wish 
when lashing the obscenities of a 
certain self-styled “modern” teacher. 

There is a remarkable versatility 
of style and mood about Father 
Earls’s essays. He can pass easily 
from the quiet, reflective writing of 
“October Palimpsests,” inspired by 
nature’s autumnal coloring, to pro- 
found, if restrained, indignation 
against those who would, Circe-like, 
change men into swine, or to the 
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deep, spiritual sensitiveness of the 
pen-portrait of “A Modern Stylites.” 
This book of essays may well pro- 
vide matter for reflection to Mr. 
Cuthbert Wright and other esthetic 
near-Catholics, who mourn the al- 
leged death of.the artistic impulse 
in modern Catholicism: let them 
note, too, that its author is of that 
Society which is regarded by these 
zsthetes as the very nursing moth- 
er of the baroque in art and litera- 
ture. G. D. M. 


Shorter Notices—The contempo- 
rary interest in Americana should 
obtain a warm welcome for Delinea- 
tions of American Scenery and Char- 
acter, by John James Audubon (New 
York: G. A. Baker & Co. $4.50), a 
fascinating series of sketches of 
American pioneer life a century ago, 
culled from the pages of Audubon’s 
monumental work on The Birds of 
North America. They relate in the 
main to events between the years 
1808 and 1834 and give vivid word 
pictures of pioneer conditions on 
this continent, especially in the val- 
leys of the Ohio and Mississippi 
Rivers. The spirit of adventure and 
romance which, for the reader of 
American history, will always cling 
to the names of Kentucky and Ohio, 
is here enshrined in quintessential 
degree. Incidentally, it may be re- 
marked that we are enabled to re- 
construct the picture of John James 
Audubon himself, a singularly ar- 
resting personality, probably the 
greatest field naturalist of his time 
and one of the world’s great gypsies, 
worthy to rank with such wander- 
ers as Sir Richard Burton, Win- 
wood Reade, Major Burnham, and 
Colonel Lawrence. 

An introduction by Professor 
Herrick, of the Western Reserve 
University, gives: an _ interesting 
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sketch of the naturalist’s career and 
embodies facts of recent discovery 
which throw light on a man who 
had previously been something of a 
mystery to biographers. 

The first in a new series of Nature- 
craft Readers, On Shiny Wings, by 
Helen Von Kolnitz Hyer (Boston: 
Marshall Jones Co. $1.75. Text- 
book Edition. 88 cents), builds up 
on a groundwork of scientific facts, 
a fascinating tale of an exciting 
journey in a manner of locomotion 
sufficiently fairylike to delight the 
children of fourth grade age, for 
whom it was written. The author, 
Associate Curator of Education in 
the Kent Scientific Museum of 
Grand Rapids, is well equipped for 
her work, and has a delightful de- 
scriptive style that will train chil- 
dren’s ears to the music of words 
as well as impart nature lore to 
them. The illustrations by R. Bruce 
Horsfall, possess the same qualities 
of scientific accuracy and charm. 
The future numbers of the series 
will be eagerly awaited by teachers 
and pupils. 

A guidebook is a book that guides. 
Such a simplicity of definition 
Father Clement’s interesting work 
The Eternal City (St. Nazianz, Wis.: 
Society of the Divine Savior. $2.00) 
effectively fulfills. It does more than 
that; it gives an excellent photo- 
graph of every Roman church, or 
museum, or piazza, or painting to 
which it directs one. And while we 
probably must hold it true that 
things seen are mightier than things 
photographed or described, until 
television becomes a fait accompli 
we must use the older methods of 
recapturing vivid impressions of 
glorious cities like Rome. This com- 
pact volume solves the problem sim- 
ply, adequately, and beautifully. 
Without a doubt many a traveler re- 
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turned from Italy will find the 
Rome of his cherished memories 
enshrined in the four hundred 
pages of expository description and 
the two hundred first-class photo- 
graphs of this artistic volume. 
The Light of the World (St. 
Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $1.25) 
is a New Testament manual written 
by the scholarly head of the Biblical 
Institute in Rome, Very Rev. Leo- 
pold Fonck, S.J., in order to give 
the average layman a_ thorough 
grasp of the Gospels and the Epis- 
tles of St. Paul. In the briefest 
possible fashion the author proves 
the authenticity of the various 
books, explains the Catholic teach- 
ing regarding inspiration and iner- 
rancy, answers many a dogmatic 
and historical difficulty, and above 
all insists upon the spiritual benefit 
derived from the constant reading 
of the Word of ’* .—In Christian 
Motherhood anid Education (New 
York: Fr. Pustet Co. $2.00) Father 
Van der Donckt cites Bossuet, 
Fénelon, Dupanloup, Lacordaire, 
Monsabré, Montalembert, and many 
other French writers in praise of 
that noble vocation and its attend- 
ant obligation of the Christian 
training of boys and girls. At the 
outset, the Blessed Virgin is de- 
clared to be the perfect model of 
all Christian mothers, and many of 
the Church’s saints—St. Ann, St. 
Felicitas, St. Helena, St. Monica, St. 
Clotilda, St. Margaret—proposed as 
their patrons. Special chapters are 
devoted to the necessity of baptism, 
churching after childbirth, the du- 
ties of example and correction, birth 
control, vocation and the like.—The 
Trinity, the Incarnation, the Church 
and the Holy Eucharist are the 
mysteries which Dr. Kolbe treats so 
suggestively in The Four Mysteries 
of the Faith (New York: Longmans, 
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Green & Co. $2.25). Under these 
headings he writes in an original 
and thoughtful manner of the 
Church’s teaching on the soul, orig- 
inal sin, divine revelation, the rela- 
tions of science and faith, and the 
Sacraments in general and in detail. 
The book concludes with a clear cut 
interpretation of one of the most 
difficult books of the New Testa- 
ment, the Apocalypse of St. John, 
which the writer styles the proph- 
ecy-form of the four mysteries. In 
his Preface Cardinal Gasquet rightly 
says of this book: “There is a fresh- 
ness about it which makes old 
truths look quite new, and of the 
daily bread broken to the Christian 
people in the catechism makes a 
feast for the cultured mind.”—The 
First Contract, Court of Conscience, 
The Good Shepherd, by Rev. Peter 
Cauley of Erie, Pa. (Published by 
the author. 35 cents each), are 
three booklets treating of the Sacra- 
ments of Penance, Extreme Unction, 
Holy Orders, and Matrimony. The 
Catholic doctrine is well set forth, 
and illustrated by stories from real 
life. 

A well reasoned plea for the en- 
forcement of the anti-obscenity 
laws of the States and the Federal 
government against the immoral 
literature, plays, and pictures which 
have taken possession of the pub- 
lishing and theatrical fields since 
the World War, is Criminal Obscen- 
ity, by John Ford (New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50). Jus- 
tice Ford of the Supreme Court of 
the State of New York portrays 
clearly the magnitude of the evil, 
gives the reasons for the present 
non-enforcement of existing laws, 
and adds a brief but accurate his- 
torical sketch of the English and 
American legislation on the subject 
from earliest times.—Benziger Bros. 
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sends in three new prayer books. 
Father Lasance adds another to his 
already long list, Lift Up Your 
Hearts ($2.75 to $5.00), this one 
designed especially to be of service 
to devout souls, and aiming particu- 
larly to cultivate cheerfulness so 
essential a quality of true spiritual- 
ity. It is divided into two parts, the 
first containing Scripture maxims 
and spiritual reading for every day 
in the year, with meditations for 
the monthly recollection and an- 
nual retreat; the second being a 
general prayer book for all ordinary 
needs.—Father Francis J. Finn, S.J., 
long beloved by Catholic youth, has 
turned his evident knowledge of 
their needs to their spiritual serv- 
ice. His Boys’ and Girls’ Prayer 
Book (35 cents to $1.75) for fourth 
to eighth grade children, is one we 
feel sure they will like to use, so 
different is it from the stilted, ex- 
aggerated manuals that no human 
boy or girl could pretend to like and 
remain human. The examination 
of conscience alone is something for 
which to be thankful, and will never 
be responsible for the self torture 
and scrupulosity that undoubtedly 
have had their germ in other prayer 
books for the young. It has many 
novel and attractive ways of im- 
parting the knowledge of the Faith 
and its practices, and we wish it a 
wide success.—The Little Flower 
Treasury, edited by Caryl Coleman 
(65 cents to $1.75) will give the 
many devoted clients of the little 
St. Teresa of the Child Jesus a more 
intimate appreciation of her spirit, 
as it contains prayers in her own 
words, as well as her thoughts and 
reflections. 

The valuable work of Dr. Joseph 
J. Reilly, Newman as a Man of Let- 
ters, chapters of which originally 
appeared in THE CATHOLIC WORLD, 
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has been reduced in price in a new 
edition ($1.75) just issued by The 
Macmillan Co. 


Pamphlet Publications——The Pas- 
toral Letter on Mexico, by the 
American Hierarchy, with its elo- 
quent statement of the principles of 
liberty, so ruthlessly violated in 
Mexico and its striking résumé of 
Mexico’s debt to Catholic civiliza- 
tion, not only claims the attention 
of every Catholic but will prove of 
interest to his non-Catholic friend 
as well. Of universal interest, like- 
wise, is Religion and Citizenship, a 
series of radio talks by the Right 
Rev. John J. Dunn, D.D., V.G., hap- 
pily published in booklet form. 
Clear, concise, logical, kindly, the 
author examines one by one the 
false notions concerning antago- 
nism between the spirit of Rome and 
the spirit of Ar ‘ca, the Catholic’s 
allegiance to the jjioly See and the 
effect of his religion on his citizen- 
ship and dissipates them completely 
by a simple appeal to the facts. In 
Be Fair! Rev. James M. Gillis, C.S.P., 
sweeps the horizon of the world and 
in masterly fashion summons the 
crises in world history, the rise and 
the fall of nations and civilizations, 
to testify to the stupendous miracle 
of the immortality of the Catholic 
Church. “Men may come and men 
may go” but she lives on to “gather 
up the fragments lest they be lost” 
and remake Christian civilization. 
These exceptionally valuable pamph- 
lets are published by the Paulist 
Press, New York (5 cents each). 
Other recent Paulist Press pamph- 
lets are: The Church and Democracy, 
a very worth-while study by Rev. 
William Busch, Professor of Church 
History in the St. Paul Seminary; 
May Catholics Be Masons? in which 
Rev. Joseph I. Malloy, C.S.P., an- 
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alyzes the history of Freemasonry 
and the evident reasons why it is 
not compatible with Catholic faith, 
and The School of Paul, by the Very 
Rev. Joseph McSorley, C.S.P., a de- 
lightful initiation into the life and 
spirit of the great master-scholar of 
Christ (5 cents each). 

Daily Readings for Lent are care- 
fully culled from a wide range of 
noted ascetical writers, and A New 
Year’s Greeting is offered composed 
of extracts from St. Francis de 
Sales. The story of The Little Poor 
Man of Assisi is most attractively 
told by E. Leahy, and Right Rev. 
Msgr. William F. McGinnis, S.T.D., 
contributes a brief but enlightening 
study on Law: Natural—Divine— 
Human, very timely in these days 
when the divine origin of natural 
law is so frequently overlooked 
(Brooklyn: International Catholic 
Truth Society, 5 cents each). 

The Catholic Mind of December 
8, 1926, is devoted to papers on the 
Blessed Mother, while the issue of 


December 22d contemplates the 
mystery of the Incarnation from 
different standpoints. “Man for 


God,” “The World for Man” and 
“All for Christ,” three studies by 
Rev. Timothy Brosnahan, S.J. 
(January 8, 1927), afford food for 
thought for the New Year. “Faults 
in the Bedrock,” by Rev. Francis P. 
LeBuffe, S.J., digs deep into basic 
social evils and offers constructive 
suggestions, and Rev. A. Muntsch, 
S.J., shows religion and moral- 
ity as the necessary “Price of Social 
Peace and Progress” (January 22d). 

The dogmatic fallacy underlying 
the hope of Corporate Re-Union 
is clearly explained by Rev. Joseph 
Keating, S.J., and shown to be an 
obstacle to conversion for those who 
entertain it; Father H. Reginald 
Buckler, O.P., presents with sim- 
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plicity and directness the beauty 
and practical value of The Virtue of 
Purity; the wide-spreading labors 
of The Franciscan Missionaries of 
Mary are well portrayed by Father 
Alphonsus Bonnar, O.F.M., D.D., 
and the story of the origin and di- 
visions of The Quakers, by D. M. J. 
Langdon. The Catholic Girl Guides’ 
Prayer Book may be recommended 
by those directing Catholic Troops 
of Girl Scouts as helpful in giving 
spiritual incentive to the Scout 
“promises.” An immense amount 
of doctrinal and practical informa- 
tion is comprised in the Catholic 
Truth Society Leaflets—the latest 
being, The Gospels, History or Fic- 
tion? Death and After, Who Are In 
Christ’s Church? and How to Join 
the Catholic Church. These might 
be effectively used as follow-ups for 
sermons touching on kindred sub- 
jects, as suggested in Catholic Truth 
and Catholic Book Notes, January- 
February, 1927 (London: Catholic 
Truth Society). 

The Australian Catholic Truth 
Society adds a welcome sheaf to 
short sketches of the saints: St. 
Patrick, by Right Rev. Msgr. 
O’Riordan, D.D., and three youthful 
saints, St. Stanislaus Kostka, S.J., 
by William Keane, S.J., St. Gabriel, 
C.P., by Rev. Reginald Lummer, C.P., 
originally a Paulist Press pamphlet, 
and Blessed Imelda Lambertini, 
O.P., by Father Stanislaus M. Ho- 
gan, O.P.; reprints The Catholic Sick 
Room, by Rev. James F. Splaine, 
S.J., and recounts some stories from 
real life on The Havoc of Drink (5 
cents each). 

Homage to Jesus Christ, King, 
a reprint of an article in THE CaTH- 
OLIC WoRLD, gives the Proper of the 
Mass for the new feast with arrest- 
ing comment by Gerald Ellard, S.J. 
(St. Louis: Central Bureau of the 

















Central Verein, 5 cents). The Re- 
union of the East is a very thorough 
“Mission Investigation” of this im- 
portant subject, published by the 
Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade 
as one of the “Paladin Series.” An 
exposition of The Sacrifice of the 
Mass, by the Most Rev. Dr. Sheehan 
and a little helpmate for One Gold- 
en Hour With Jesus in the Blessed 
Sacrament, by Rev. Hugh Finnegan 
are published by M. H. Gill and 
Son, Ltd., Dublin. In recounting 
the “Seraphic Tertiary Youth Move- 
ment,” the Rev. Kilian J. Hennrich, 
O.M.Cap., M.A., seeks to aid priests, 
parents, and educators to instill a 
“more abundant” New Life into the 
growing youth of our country (De- 
troit, Michigan: Third Order Bur- 
eau, 15 cents).—Mother St. Paul of- 
fers some meditations to assist in 
making the First Friday truly His 
Day (Dublin: Office of the Irish 
Messenger, 5 cents). 

The Sisters of Charity of Mount 
St. Vincent, New York, have put out 
an attractive account of Mother 
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Elizabeth Seton, Lover of _ the 
Blessed Sacrament, whose cause of 
Beatification is now being pressed 
at Rome. 

A paper by P. W. Croake, urging 
the Catholics of Los Angeles to meet 
undesirable local prejudice by Mod- 
ern Methods of Abating Religious 
Intolerance and Misrepresentation, 
is privately printed by the Star 
Printing Co., of Los Angeles. 

The latest numbers of “Xaver- 
iana” from the Museum Lessianum, 
Louvain, give a study of Moines et 
Apétres, by Dom Edouard Neut, 
O.S.B., and a sketch of Venerable 


Mother Philippine Duchesne by 
Reverend Mother Marie Symon, 
R.S.C.J. 


Those interested in the Near East 
will gain interesting information on 
political and educational matters 
from “Observations in Egypt, Pales- 
tine and Greece,” by Dr. Henry S. 
Pritchett of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment, the content of International 
Conciliation for December (New 
York: 405 West 117th St. 5 cents). 





INDEX TO REVIEWERS. 


L. C.: Rev. Bertrand L. Conway, C.S.P., missionary and writer; founder and spiritual di- 
rector of The Catholic Unity League; author of Studies in Church History, etc. 
J. Q.: Rev. Charles J. Quirk, S.J., Head of the English Department, Spring Hill College, 


P.: Charles Phillips, M.A., Professor of English Literature, University of Notre Dame, Ind. 
A. K.: Rev. Edmund A. Kean, Assistant, St. Brendan’s Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

D.: Rev. Edward Duffy, S.J., Professor of Philosophy, Canisius College, Buffalo, N. Y. 

P. S.: Rev. Francis P. Siegfried, Professor of Philosophy, St. Charles Seminary, Overbrook, 


D. M.: George D. Meadows, writer, literary critic, instructor in the Harvey Day School, 


B. 
Cc. 
Mobile, Ala.; author of Sails on the Horizon. 
Cc. 
E, 
E. 
F. 
Pa.; Associate Literary Editor of The American Ecclesiastical Review. 
G. 
Greenwich, Conn. 
J 


. F. F.: Very Rev. John F. Fenlon, S.S., A.M., S.T.D., Superior of St. Mary’s Seminary, Presi- 


dent of St. Mary’s University, Baltimore, Md.; Provincial of the Sulpicians in the United 


States. 


J. J. F.: Rev. John J. Finn, Pastor of the Church of Our Lady of Grace, Fishers Island, N. Y.; 


Associate Editor of the Brooklyn Tablet. 


K. B.: Katherine Brégy, Litt.D., Officier d’Académie, author, lecturer, dramatic and literary 


critic, Philadelphia, Pa. 


K. E. M.: Kathleen E. Murphy, Ph.D., Professor of Latin, Fordham University, New York City. 














BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Bont & Liverntent, New York: 
The Golden Day. By Lewis Mumford. $2.50. 
Tuomas Y. Craowett Co., New York: 

The American Race Problem. By E. S. Reuter. $2.75. 
Tue Diat Parss, New York: 

Anatole France. By Barry Cerf. $4.00. 
Dopp, Meap & Co., New York: 

The Best Short Stories of 1926 and the Yearbook of the American Short Story. Edited by 
Edward J. O’Brien. $2.50. 

E. P. Durron & Co., New York: 
The Fourteen Thumbs of St. Peter. By Joice M. Nankivell. $2.50. The Pope of the Sea. 
By Blasco Vicente Ibafiez. $2.50. 
Harper & Bros., New York: 
Clinics, Hospitals and Health Centers. By Michael M. Davis, Ph.D. $5.00. 
P. J. Kenepy & Sons, New York: 
The Study of the Bible. By L. Fillion, S.S. $3.00. 
Tue KNickensocker Press, New York: 

Electric Development as an Aid to Agriculture. By Guy E. Tripp. $1.25. Benjamin Garver 

Lamme. An Autobiography. $3.00. 
Lonoman’s, Green & Co., New York: 

History of Medieval Philosophy. Vol. ll. By Maurice De Wulf. Translated by Ernest 
C. Messenger, Ph.D. 85.00. Cardinal Mercier. By Georges Goyau. $1.00. Angela Merici 
and Her Teaching Idea (1474-1540.) By Sister M. Monica, Ph.D. $5.00. 

Tue Macmitan Co., New York: 

The Conquest of Disease. By Thurman B. Rice. $4.50. The Catholic Church and its 
Reactions with Science, by Sir Bertram C. A. Windle; The Catholic Church and Phi- 
losophy, by Vincent McNabb, O.P., Calvert Series. $1.00 each. Thomas Becket. By 
William Holden Hutton, D.D. $3.50. 

Oxrornp Universitry Press, New York: 

The Legacy of the Middle Ages. Edited by C. G. Crump and E. F. Jacob. $3.50. 
Frecp Aran Orrice, Maryknoll, N. Y.: 

The Maryknoll Movement. By Rev. George C. Powers, C.F.M.S.A. $1.50. 
Litrie, Brown & Co., Boston: 

George the Fourth. By Shane Leslie. $4.00. 
MarsHait Jones Co., Boston: 

Causes of War and the New Revolution. By Turner A. Tell. $2.00. 
Tus Stratrorp Co., Boston: 

The Three EEE’S. By Rev. Clement D. Brown, D.D. $1.00. War Against War. By Daniel 

Allard. %1.50. How Popes Are Chosen and Other Essays. By P. H. Gallen. $2.00. 

Aposrotic Mission House, Washington, D. C.: 

Mission Sermons. By Rev. Walter Elliott, C.S.P. $2.50. 
Tue Catunoric Epucation Press, Brookland, D. C.: 

De Catechizandis Rudibus, Liber Unus. Translated by John Patrick Christopher. $3.60. 
J. B. Lipprncorr Co., Philadelphia: 

A Chequer-Board. By Robert Clay. $2.00. 
Attantic Coast Pustisnuine Co., Norfolk, Va.: 

Charcoal and Chalk. By Virginia McCormick. $2.00. 
D. B. Hansen & Sons, Chicago: 

The Truths of the Catholic Church. By Rev. Hugh O’Laverty, B.A. 25 cents. 
University or Curcaco Press, Chicago: 

Sex Freedom and Social Control. By Charles W. Margold. $2.00. 
Erernat Lieut Pvupiisnine Co., Indianapolis: 

Rome and the Pope. By Rev. Marino Priori. 
From tue Transtator, Faribault, Minn.: 

The Busy Pastor's Book on Matrimony. By Canon P. Durieux. Translated by Rev. Oliver 

Dolphin. $2.10. 

O’Baren Pustisuine Co., Pueblo, Col.: 

Incense. By Vera Marie Tracy. 
Gru.martin Co., San Francisco: 

The Memoir of a Mother. 
WitttaAMs AND Noroate Lrv., London: 

The Catholic Schools of England. By Arthur Stapylton Barnes. 10s 6d. 
Avupanet Firs Arné, Avignon: 

Catéchisme du Citoyen. Par Henri Brun. 15/r. La Liturgie byzantine et l'Union des 
Eglises. Par Abbé Chevalier de Corswarem. 10/fr. Entre Chair et Croix. Par Marie- 
Thérése de Cours. 12 /r. 

Gapriret Beaucnesne, Paris: 

De la Vocation d’Ecrivain Chrétien. Par A. Décout. 12fr. Histoire de UVEglise. Tomes 

I-Il. Par Dom Ch. Poulet. 40 fr. 
Ten Hacen Limrrep, The Hague: 
Art, Religion and Clothes. By Herbert Antcliffe. 
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We Own and Offer the Following Described 
First Mortgage 
$500 
Real Estate Serial N otes 


St. Alexius Hospital, 
Bismarck, North Dakota 


Total Outstanding Issue 

Value of Real Estate Security in Excess of 500,000 
SECURITY: An entire block of ground in Bismarck, N. D., together with modern 
hospital and new nurses’ home building. Principal and Interest guaranteed by 
Motherhouse of the Order of the Sisters of St. Benedict, in St. Joseph, Minn. 


Sisters of Providence of St. Mary of the Woods, 
St. Mary of the Woods, Indiana 


Total Oustanding Issue $1,750,000 
Value of Real Estate Security in Excess of 4,500,000 


SECURITY: Eleven Hundred (1100) acres of highly improved land in Vigo County, 
Indiana, with buildings known as St. Mary of the Woods College, which buaeings 
have an insurable value in excess of three and a half million dollars. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Owing to the large margin of phy sical security, the high moral obligation of the 
makers, and the constant reduction of the loan under the serial payment plan, with- 
out releasing any of the security, we recommend these notes as an investment of 
the highest type—they furnish a safe and convenient investment of $500 or multiples, 
netting the purchasers 5 per cent. 


Price: Par and Accrued Interest to Net 5 per cent 


Complete detail circulars mailed on request. Purchase of notes made by non- 
residents filled with the same dispatch as locally. Delivery made at our risk. Res- 
ervations made for immediate delivery or delivery within thirty days. 

Address all inquiries or orders for real estate notes to the Real Estate Loan De- 
partment. Write, telegraph or telephone orders. 


Real Estate Loan Department 


Mercantile Ti 


Member Fedecal ee Cy pife! Sinplur 
Rerecve frtem Ze, Ten Million Dollars 
E-IGHTH AND LOCUST -TO ST. CHARLES 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
ree J. B. MOBERLY 
FESTUS J. WADE Vice-President and Real Estate 

President Loan Officer 
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} First Mortgage Gold Bonds 


| The Catholic Bishop 


of CHICAGO 


Signed by 


Bis Eminence 


Cardinal Mundelein 


Denominations, $500 and $1,000 
Maturities, 2 to 10 Years 


Secured by First Mortgage on 


Catholic Churches in City of Chicago 


Cremin & O’Connor 











N. E. Cor. Clark and Washington Streets, 
Chicago 


{lso Bonds on Other Catholic 
Institutions 


FOR 40 YEARS 
We have specialized in financing Catholic 
institutions and have funds available at 
ll times at lowest interest rates 

















The work on the new fireproof 


ROSARY HILL 
HOME 


is advancing rapidly, and in a few months 
the patients will leave 


THE OLD WOODEN HOUSE AT 
HAWTHORNE 


so familiar to the readers of The Catholic 
World from Mother Alphonsa Lathrop’s 
frequent appeals. $94,000.00 is still 
needed to complete the Home without a 


mortgage. 


We beg the public to contribute this 
sum in memory of 


MOTHER ALPHONSA 


Cash on hand Feb. 1, 1927, $83,129.64 
Amount expended since July 1, 1926, 
$125,022.40 
Additional amount needed, $94,000.00 


Servants of Relief For 
Incurable Cancer 


Mother M. Rose Huber, O.S.D. 
Secretary 


Rosary Hill Home 
Hawthorne, Westchester County, N. Y. 
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The 
E.M. Lohmann Company 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


The St. Andrew Daily Missal 


By Dom GaspPpaR LEFEBVRE, O.S.B. 


The most complete and ‘practical Roman 
Missal published 


Artistic 
Engravings 


PAPER 
2,000 pages 


Only : : by 
man aN de 


One Inch René 


Cramer 


Size 4x6% inches, round corners 
Prices from $2.50 to $7.50 


“To glance at this Missal at any page is 
to be instantly captivated. The layman, used 
to the ordinary prayerbook, finds his eyes 
opened to a luminous view of the Holy Sac- 
rifice, and is amazed by the depth and the 
wisdom hidden under these official prayers 
of the Church.” 


Guide for the Roman Missal 


By CutTusert Goes, 0O.S.B. 


This little volume will make it easy to 
follow the priest at the altar in every 
day’s Mass. Price, 30 cents. 


Eucharistia 


By THE Rev. JosepH Kramp, S.J. 


Translated by the Rev. William Busch, Pro- 
fessor of Church History in the St. Paul 
Seminary. With a Foreword by the Most 
Rev. Austin Dowling, D.D., Archbishop of 
Saint Paul 


These are clear and withal polished essays 
on Eucharistic liturgy and devotions. They 
treat of the Holy Eucharist in its three 
aspects of Sacrifice, Sacrament, and Real 
Presence, with the special aim to present this 
threefold subject in right order and correct 
proportion and with practical application to 
the present liturgical revival. 


225 pages. 8mo. Price, net, $1.50 








Read The 
UNIVERSE 


Britain’s Premier Catholic Paper 
KEEP INFORMED 


—concerning Catholic happenings in 
Europe. 


—concerning Literary activities in Eu- 
rope. 


“THE UNIVERSE” pages are absorb- 
features from start to finish. 


THREE DOLLARS A YEAR 
52 ISSUES BY MAIL 


Send three dollars (or a check) to 


THE MANAGER 
UNIVERSE 


1, Arundel St., London, W. C. 2, Eng. 


ingly interesting and packed with bright 
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False Prophets 
by James M. Gis, C.S.P. 


‘*Always tolerant and never dull or ag ae One of the keenest and sanest volumes of criticism 
in recent years.’’—William Berry, New York Evening Post. 


Reissue. Price, $1.00 


Life, Character and Influence of Erasmus of Rotterdam 
by JoHN JOSEPH MANGAN 
Dr. Mangan’s analysis of the character of Erasmus derives much of its penetration from his 
knowledge of pathology and psychology. He does not force his evidence, but allows the documents to 
speak for themselves. 
This work will no doubt become a landmark in Erasmian literature. 
Two volumes, illustrated, 450 pages in each volume. Probable price, $10.00. 


HIS MOTHER ? NEWMAN AS A MAN OF LETTERS 
A Life History of Mary, by Joseph J. Reilly 


The Mother of Christ ‘*In this book Newman has been adequately 
by Alice W. Darton treated, for the first time in English, as a man 

‘I have tried to present her, since it is plain of letters, and Dr. Reilly has done it most de- 
that her neighbors and friends considered her a lightfully, with an insight rarely met with in 
person just like themselves, as doing just what Newman's commentators, and with a balance and 
every good Jewish girl, woman and mother would niceness of judgment that will make his work of 
have done under similar circumstances. Perhaps criticism endure.’’—Catholic World. 


a man would not sense these things the same, Re-issue priced at $1.75. 


but a woman feels them, especially if she has 


had a fourfold experience herself as daughter, THE SICK GALL RITUAL 
wife, mother, and friend. I am, therefore, pre- by Rev. James E. Greenan 
senting a history and not a piece of imaginative “It deserves the highest commendation both 
portraiture. Imagination plays its part in the as a piece of bookmaking and as a convenient 
narrative, but it is not allowed to exceed its tool for the divine trade of the Priesthood... 
proper bounds in a process of historical presenta- It is, in every way, so superior to any other 
tion.’’——The Author. Price $2.25. publication of the sort, that it should soon find a 
wide field.'’—The Acolyte. 

A MODERN PLEA FOR CHRISTIANITY Cloth, $1.75. Leather, $2.25. 
Translated by Selden P. Delany 
by Louis DeLaunay CATHOLIC POETS AND POETRY 

‘*T take the opponents of Christianity by the The Annunciation 
hand. I speak to them as a brother. I refrain by Charles H. Misner. Price $1.50. 
from saying anything which they cannot accept 
in all sincerity without giving a sign of Chris — —— Ishe, S.J Price $1.00 
tian faith. I lead them gently to the entrance »y eV. sCaR Y. G5SnS, 5.0. eee + plated 
of the Catholic Church; I urge them to visit it; The Child on His Knees : 
I point out to them its plan and beauty. Here by Mary Dixon Thayer. Price $1.25. 
my work ends. Faith which may some day cast An Anthology of Catholic Poets 
them at the foot of the altar, is a gift of God and by Shane Leslie. Price $2.00. 
not of men.’’ Price $2.25. 

e CATHOLIC ESSAYISTS 
AS MAN TO MAN Representative Catholic Essays 
Adventures of a Commuter by George Carver and Ellen M. Geyer. Price 
by Conde B. Pallen $1.75. 

The book is alive and will blaze many new Under College Towers 


trails on the great questions of life and death 
ever at the back of many of our fears. It touches 
upon well-nigh every topic of vital interest to EV , 

men and women to-day. Before it gets done with Homely ten ee 

the reader it has put into his possession a con- 

eh ; . ne gt mt toy “ by Rev. Hugh Blunt. Price $1.50. 


structive and synthetic view of life that seekers 
5 With Him in Mind 


for peace will find very precious. 
Probable price $2.00. by Msgr. J. L. J. Kirlin. Price $1.50. 


THE CALVERT SERIES 
Editor, H1ttarre BELLoc 

‘*A series of short, clear books upon apologetics is needed at the stage of the great controversy 
in which the world is engaged. 

‘*The time is ripe because the controversy between Catholic truth and its opponents has reached 
to-day, certainly in England and the English-speaking Dominions of the Crown, but still more I 
believe in the United States, a position comparable to that in the Mediterranean world a century 
before the conversion of that world.’’—Hilaire Belloc. 


EACH $1.00 
THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND HISTORY by Hilaire Belloc. 
THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND ITS REACTIONS WITH SCIENCE by Bertram C. A. Windle. 
THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND PHILOSOPHY by Fr. Vincent McNabb, 0.P. 
THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND CONVERSION by Gilbert K. Chesterton. 
THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND THE APPEAL TO REASON by Leo Ward. 
Five Dollars for the Five Books 


At your Bookstore or from 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


by Rev. Michael Earls, S.J. Price $1.50. 





60 Fifth Avenue New York City, N. Y. 
ATLANTA BOSTON CHICAGO DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS Gammon 
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THE [JDEVONSHIRE [ ACE SHOP 


112 EAST FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET 
NEW YORK TELEPHONE PLAZA 3364 


MARIAN POWYS 
LACE EXPERT 


ALTAR LACES ROSE POINT 
LACE FOR ALBS POINT DE VENISE 
CHALICE VEILS, ETC. MILANESE, ETC. 


LACE REPAIRED AND REMODELED 
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U. S. A. SCOTLAND 
Lee, Mass. Lap) Dalbeattie 
Westerly, R. I. Peterhead 


JOSEPH NEWALL & Co. 
511 5th Ave., New York 


DESIGNERS and BUILDERS of 
DISTINCTIVE MONUMENTS 
TABLETS and MAUSOLEUMS 


Examples of our work can be found by the Sea of Galilee 
China, Malta, in the Veldt of South Africa, 
Australia, and the Sandwich Islands. 


t 


Write for individual suggestions to meet exactly your requiremen 

















DANIEL O’CONNELL 
& COMPANY 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


INVESTMENT BONDS 





WE deal only in bonds—highest grade Municipal, Industrial, Railroad, Public 
Utility and Real Estate Bonds. 


WE serve the individual requirements of each customer. 
WE maintain a service department for inquiries about any security. 


WHEN INTERESTED—REMEMBER 
WE ARE AT YOUR SERVICE 


“Safe Bonds for Savings” 
New York City | 














52 Vanderbilt Avenue 
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EDUCATIONAL 
DIRECTORY 


A carefully selected list of 
representative Catholic Schools 

















PROFESSORS OF DISTINCTION 


A Catholic Institution for the Higher Education of Women 


| College of Mount St. Wincent on Hudson 


City of New York 
DAY PUPILS AND BOARDERS 


Location Unsurpassed for Convenience, Healthfulness and Beauty. 


COLLEGE— Four Year Courses leading 
PEDAGOGICAL AND SECRETARIAL COURSES open to Junior and Senior Students 


Write for Prospectus 











One-half Hour from Grand Central Station 
EQUIPMENT OF THE BEST 
to the Degree of B. A. or B. S. 











PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT 
ACADEMY MOUNT ST. VINCENT ON HUDSON 
CITY OF NEW YORK 
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College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 


Conducted by 
THE URSULINE NUNS 


Chartered by 
The University of the State of New York 


Four years course leading to Degree of 
B.A. or B.S. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 








The Brownson School 


24 East 91st Street 
New York, N.Y. 


7” 

Private School for Catholic Girls 
RESIDENT and DAY PUPILS 
French the Language of the House 

Sd 
For Particulars, cAddress Secretary 





















MANHATTAN COLLEGE 


Van Cortlandt Park and 242d Street 
NEW YORE CITY 
e Fieldston-Riverdale 8 
Cond ucted oy The Brothers of the'C Christian 
a 
COURSES: Liberal Act, Science, 
Commerce, Architecture, Ci 
Industrial Engineering. 


Puan te 
PPI 








Pedagogy, 
vil Engineering and 


_~wTwew,s" 
PON INS 




















——@Mount St. Micbaels——, 


Conducted by the Marist Brothers 
Nereid Ave. (238th St.), Bronx, N. Y¥. O. 


Select Boarding and Day School for Boys 
High School, Grammar, Primary 
Large Campus, 22 Acres, Athletics 
New York City’s Newest and Most Up-to-date 
Catholic School 


PROSPECTUS ON REQUEST 
Fairbanks 2013 
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D’Youville College 


For Women 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Conducted by the GREY “NUNS 


Catalogue upon application 











Offers to your Daughter a thoroughly Catholic 
atmosphere, superior instruction, unsurpassed 
natural beauty and healthfulness. 


This Academy, chartered by the University of the 
State of New York, prepares for College, Normal, 
business, life. It offers exceptional advantages 
in music and art. Resident and Day pupils. 


Address: SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 
Mt. St. Mary, Newburgh, N. Y. 























-LORETTO ACADEMY 
NIAGARA FALLS, CANADA 


Matriculation for Toronto University 
New York Regents Junior College 


Beautifully Situated Over Horseshoe Falls 
Delightful and Healthful Climate 


| Physical Education, Gymnasium, Natatorium, 
Golf, Tennis, Riding, Etc. 


Address: THE SUPERIOR 














K. of | C. 
High School 


[fis ARE planning to study for COL 

LEGE ENTRANCE or REGENTS, IT IS 

IMPORTANT to, meet the Regents re. 
quirements. 


After January 1, 1928, N. Y. State Re 
gents’ examinations for Qualifying Cer- § 
tificates will no longer be given. Students 
seeking such certificates must possess a 
regular high school diploma. Graduation § 
from our High School, which is registered § 
by the Regents, meets this requirement. 


The K. of C. Evening H. S., the only pri- 
vate evening high school registered by the 
Board of Regents in New York State, in- 
vites you to enroll for its 4-year course 
under licensed teachers chosen for their 
qualifications to fill your needs. 


Nurse’s Qualifying Certificate obtainable 
upon completion of year of study. 


Particularly adapted for adults. Small 
Classes. Open to all men and women 
Over 200 graduates—many now Law, 
Medical, etc., students at leading univer- 
sities. Fifth year. 


Write or phone for booklet and rates 


K. of C. 
Evening High School 


799 SEVENTH AVENUE at 52d Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Circle 3420 


coe See Se 
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COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH > 


MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY 
(P. O. ADDRESS: CONVENT STATION) 


A Catholic College for Women, situated in the beautiful hill district of Morris County, 
one hour from New York City. Campus of four hundred acres. Athletic field—hockey, 
soccer, tennis, basketball. Spacious buildings, well equipped. Registered by the New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania State Boards of Education and by the University of the State 
of New York. Intensive courses open to students preparing for the teaching profession. 
Home Economics Department. Bachelor degree in arts, science and music. 


For information address: Office of the Dean 











ROSEMOUNT HALL SETON HALL COLLEGE 


OF THE ORANGES SOUTH ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 








A BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL for Conducted by the Secular Clergy of the 
girls under lay Catholic auspices. Diocese of Newark 

Affiliated with the Catholic Uni- COURSES: Liberal Arts, Science, Pedagogy 
versity, Washington, D. C. Write for Prospectus 

College Preparatory, 2-year Post- 
Graduate and Finishing Courses 
amid charming home environ- 


ment, Gpumnstom and stoutseer Institute of Holy Angels, Fort Lee, N. J. 


activities. 
: HIGH SCHOOL 
Write jor Booklet Registered by the University of the State of New 
Miss Mary MACMAHON, Principal York and the New Jersey State Board of Educa- 
6 Scotland Road tion. Secretarial Department. Elementary 
77 ovan o School. Special advantages in Music and Art. 
Near Mountain Station Orange, N. J. Address Secretary. 



































MOUNT SAINT MARY 
College of Notre Dame Hoohnass Ueolahign, der Mosntuhiee, ~~ Asseng the Pines! 


300 acres. Music, Art, Athletics. Two- 


Year Advanced Oourse for High School 
of Maryland Graduates. 


For Boys: Academy at Manchester. 
Charles Street Avenue, Baltimore Addzces Siete Binstivess 


Maryland Rok oe te Mee Bem 


cA Catholic Institution for the Higher COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, 


Education of Women aien Basie 
Marywood | #2 peconics ti 
. : : ' Teachers’ Certification. 
Affiliated with the Catholic University of Scranton SEMINARY FOR GIRLS 
America. Registered by the University of = gee —— 
the State of New York and by the Maryland Pa. catalogues address Fn 
State Board of Education. Accredited by istrar. 
the Association of Colleges and Secondary $61 nanan saeanii. 
Schools of the Middle States and Maryland. 
Member of American Council on Education. 


... NAZARETH COLLEGE 


Courses leading to the Degree of 851 S. Fourth Ave., Louisville, Kentucky 
of Arts Conducted by ~ Hotere of Charity of 
az 



































Address Registrar Confers the A.B. and BS. Degrees 
= ————~ Member of we Kentucky ge - 
Colleges and Universities and of the th- 
NOTRE DAME PREPARATORY olic Educational Association. 
SCHOOL Approved for Teachers’ Certificates by the 


Resident and Day Pupils Kentucky State Board.of Education and af- 
| 











filiated to the Catholic University. 
Apply to THE DEAN 





Address Secretary 
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TRINITY COLLEGE 


WASHINGTON, D. OC. 


An Institution for the Higher Education of 
Women. Incorporated in 1897 under the Laws 
of the District of Columbia with full powers to 
confer Collegiate Degrees, and registered by the 
University of the State of New York. Ranked 
in the first class by the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education. Affiliated to the Catholic 
University of America, and has professors from 
that University. Conducted by the Sisters of 
Notre Dame of Namur. 


For particulars, address the Secretary of 
the College 




















Georgetown Visitation Convent 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Junior College and Preparatory School 
Founded 1799 


Address The Sister Directress 




















The 
Catholic University 
of America 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


RT. REV. THOMAS J. SHAHAN, D.D., Rector 


SCHOOLS OF ENGINEERING 
AND TECHNOLOGY 


—Offering Courses in— 


CHEMICAL EN 
ARCHITECTURE 
School of Law 


School of Philosophy 
School of Letters 


Courses in 
Accountancy and Business Administration 


Open to Graduates of High School 


Write for catalogue to 
C. F. BORDEN, Registrar 











Incarnate Word College 


A Catholic Institution for the Higher Education 
of Women 


COLLEGE: Four Year Courses 


leading to the 
Degree of B.A., B.S., B.M. 





COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
Incarnate Word Academy 











For Bulletins, address Registrar 
Sisters of Charity of the Incarnate Word. 





| 








ROSARY COLLEGE 


River Forest, Illinois 
(One-half hour from ‘‘The Loop’’ in Chicago) 


A standard College, fully recognized, 
conducted by the Dominican Sisters of 
Sinsinawa, Wisconsin. 


College students only enrolled 


Junior year may be spent at Fribourg 
Branch, in French Switzerland 














Austin, Texas 
A Senior College of the First Class 


Member of Association of Texas Colleges, Cath- 
olic Educational Association. 
‘*The Notre Dame of the Southwest.’’ 
For further information address: 
THE REGISTRAR 
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The Academy of the Immaculate Conception 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Francis, 
OLDENBURG, INDIANA 
COURSES: Normal, State Accredited; Junior, 
College, State Accredited; High School, State | 
Commissioned; Commercial; Grades, 6th to 8th. 


SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS: Conservatory of 
Music; Art; Expression; Domestic Science; 


Needlework. 
Address: Sister Directress 
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MARYVILLE ‘|| SACRED HEART 
College of the Sacred Heart SANITARIUM 


























Meramec and Nebraska Avenues “0 
St. Louis, Missouri Offers Comfort, Rest and Help 
"* Skilled attention and splendid 


Corporate College of St. Louis University i Seciinien, A, chsesfal, home 


Four years’ course leading to B.A. and 
B.S. Degrees os 


or 


Conducted by the Religious of the 











like place for recuperation. 





| Write for Booklet “V” 








Sacred Heart i MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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= SACRED HEART CONVENT 
Honor Oak, London, 8.E.23, England. 


5 i High Olass Boarding and Day School for | 

Preparation for University Exams, | 
for business and for life. Foreign languages. 
| Very select and healthy 


young ladies. 


All modern sports. 


position, 20 minutes train from center of Lon- 
don. 





Hospital of the Holy Family 


151-155 Dean Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Registered Non-Sectarian School of Nursing 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 








Course, 3 years. One year High School required. 








| 
| 

For particulars apply to Reverend Mother. | Applications received now. 
| 
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New and com- 
pletely - . equipped 
buildings of beauty 
and dignity on ezx- 
tensive campus 
overlooking wind- 
ing river. 

A fully accredited standard college for girls, conducted by the Sisters of 
the Holy Cross. Oourses leading to Bachelor and Master Degrees. Oultural 
and professional education. Sociology, Home Economics, Journalism, 


Science, Teacher Training, Dramatic Art, Commercial Art, Fine Arts. Oon- 
servatory of Music unexcelled. 


Physical Training. Outdoor Sports. Horseback Riding. 
For catalog address 


THE REGISTRAR, ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, Box 23, NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 














t) ary’s 


cademy = 
otre Dame 


Ideally situated, 
eighty miles east 
of Chicago, near 
South Bend, Indi- 
ana, and the Uni- 
versity of Notre 
Dame. 

A commissioned high school for girls, conducted by the Sisters of the Holy 
Cross. On approved list of Secondary Schools of the North Central Asso- 


ciation. Regular high school curriculums. “Vocational courses in Music, 
Dramatic Art, Fine Arts, Home’ Economics, and Commercial Subjects. 


Physical Training. Outdoor Sports. Horseback Riding. 


PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT: First to Eighth Grades, inclusive. 
. For catalog address 


THE REGISTRAR, ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, Box 23, NOTRE.DAME, INDIANA 
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URSULINE ACADEMY 


WILMINGTO 





- _- 
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ACCREDITED by UNIVERSITY of DELAWARE as a HIGH SCHOOL of the FIRST CLASS 


Elementary, Intermediate and Academic De- 
partments—Classical and General Courses— 
College Preparatory. 

REsIpENT AND Day Pupits 


Special Courses—Music, Painting, Secreta- 
rial—G ymnasium Under Expert Instructor. 


For CATALOGUE Appress REGISTRAR 














Illumination 
without Glare 


HEERFULLY clear for 
reading, without glare 

or shadow. Effective illu- 
mination garbed in hand- 
chased bronze and natural 
finish hand-wrought iron 
and exclusive Conlak Glass, 
Lanterns that conform with 
the architectural spirit and 
maintain the correctness of 
your church. More light 
with less power consumption. 

May we consult with you 


and prove what church and 
chapel illumination should be? 


Conrad Schmitt 


szorGrend Ave. SL UCIOS 


New York Office — 34 Barclay Street 











“ Qualitas Producta” 


Cera Polishing Wax 


In every convent, rectory and home there is an 
individual pride in keeping the furniture, floors 
and woodwork polished and in good condition. 
There are many waxes offered for this use, but 
none carry the quality of service that is con- 
tained in CERA POLISHING WAX. In this 
splendid formula, we have the facilities of a 
deodorant as well as a preservative that can be 
applied without undue labor in a manner that 
at once gives the most positive result. Many of 
the largest users throughout the country, par- 
ticularly their religious communities, bear testi- 
monial to its excellent quality, and are using 
CERA POLISHING WAX, successfully for every 
furniture and wood requirement. 

CERA POLISHING WAX is offered in con- 
venient packages and the price is made attrac- 
tive so that all may use it liberally, sent post 
paid to all parts of the United States at the 
following prices: 

One pound cans $ .60 

Four and eight pound cans.... .57 per pound 


Made, guaranteed and distributed by 


Muench-Kreuzer Candle Co. 


Main Office and Factories: 
Syracuse, New York 


4 BRANCHES 
Chicago, Illinois—33 South Wells St. 
New York City—225 Fifth Avenue 
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IF 500 PEOPLE MOVED AWAY— 


% YEAR or so ago 50,- 

000 people moved 

out of Bridgeport, 

Connecticut. A seri- 

ous blow to the 

city? Not at all. 

They were squads of 

~~ Sale M that vast, sad corps 

known as “floating population.” By so 

much as they consumed the plain ne- 

cessities of food, clothing and shelter, 

Bridgeport retailers and realtors miss 

them. Otherwise, business goes on as 
usual. 

Bridgeport has about 500 subscribers 
to THE QuALITY GRouP magazines. 

What if those 500 should move 
away? 

Instantly a critical civic emergency 
would exist. Industries, banks and com- 
merce would be compelled to go far 
afield in search of new executives. There 
would be a desperate shortage of doc- 
tors and dentists, judges and lawyers. 
Church and club activities would suffer 
a blight, and a pall would spredd over 
the intellectual visage of the area. 

The compilers of the Blue Book 
would be inconsolable and the Direc- 
tory of Directors would be obsolete. 
Great parcels of real estate would be a 
drug on the market. Bank deposits and 
trade in the best stores would drop 
heavily. 


The very arterial blood of the city 
would have been drained. 

We know that the 500 QUALITY 
Group subscribers mean exactly that 
to Bridgeport, for we have checked 
them over, name by name, with the best 
informed local merchants. We also 
know that very few of them will move 
away. For it is a characteristic of THE 
QuaLity Group subscriber that he does 
not float. Wherever he lives, he is an es- 
tablished and entrenched factor in the 
life about him. 

In Cincinnati the same sort of check- 
ing was made. Out of 153 subscribers to 
just one QuALITY GROUP magazine, a 
local merchant instantly recognized 
every one except six, and declared them 
all to be good prospects for a product 
costing several hundred dollars. 

If you could show everybody in the 
United States through your plant, your 
business future would be assured. Sup- 
pose you should take over 700,000 peo- 
ple through the plant. Would you go out 
on the highway and herd in the first 
700,000 in sight ? Would you not rather 
pick and choose your 700,000 by invit- 
ing from each city and town those com- 
paratively few who are incomparably 
influential? That is precisely the func- 
tion of THE QuALITY GRoUP. 

Advertising in THE QUALITY GROUP 
is next to thinking matter. 


THE QUALITY GROUP 


285 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


THE GOLDEN BOOK MAGAZINE 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
THE WORLD’S WORK 


Over 700,000 Copies Sold Each Month 
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Within the Reach of Everyone 


THE 
CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA 


“The Home University” 
PHILOSOPHY 


“Particularly rich in the lore of various philosophies” 
(Picayune, New Orleans) 


PuILosopHy, the wisdom of life, is made intelligible in these pages to everyone. 
The development of philosophic thought is traced from the beginning down to 


our own day. 


plained. Special attention is given to current theories. 


Problems are clearly stated and the various systems are ex- 


Characteristic titles are: 


Aristotle, Plato, Socrates, Boethius, Abelard, Duns Scotus, Albertus Magnus, 
Thomas Aquinas, Descartes, Leibnitz, Roger Bacon, Kant, Hegelianism, Herbart 
and Herbartianism. 

All the divisions of philosophy are represented: Logic, Epistemology, 


Cosmology, 4 
est in Psychology are the articles: 


CHARACTER IDEA 
CONSCIOUSNESS IMAGINATION 
DETERMINISM IMMORTALITY 


HABIT 
HYPNOTISM INSTINCT 


The Universal Knowledge Foundation 
19 Union Square W. New York, N. Y. 


Check one. 


GENTLEMEN :—Send one set 17 vol- 
umes of The Catholic Encyclopedia, 
which you are now offering to THE 
CATHOLIC WorRLD readers at a special 
reduced price of $50 for cash, or for 
payment of $12.50 and $12.50 in 
thirty, sixty and ninety days. 
Proposition 2—I enclose $5 and will 
pay $5 each consecutive month for 
eleven months. 


ae 


INTELLECT 
LIFE SP 
— SPIRITUALISM 


INDIVIDUALITY 
PERSONALITY 


fetaphysics, Psychology, Ethics, Ontology, Theodicy. Of inter- 


SS 
RITISM 


ELEPATHY 


The entire resources of human 
knowledge have been touched upon. 
The Catholic Position on every vital 
subject. 

Seventeen Royal Octavo Volumes, 
handsomely bound in green cloth, 
gold stamping, containing 20,000 sub- 
jects, 400,000 topics, 66 original maps, 
2,640 halftones, 14,000 pages. 


$85.00 


May now be obtained for a limited 
time for: 


$50.00 


or, Twelve Monthly Payments of 
$5.00 each 
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JOSEPH P. DA 


any town on Long Island.” 





money 





Y America’s Foremost real estate expert says: “There is more 


being spent on development at Massapequa than in 








Massapequa Gardens 





fully improved as low as 


$475 


BUILDING 


Every assistance will 
be given those desiring 
to build in planning and 
financing their homes. 





Residential Lots 





Massapequa, Long Island 
. ie 


















MASSAPEQUA INDIAN 










IMPROVEMENTS 


GUARANTEED FREE 


GRADED STREETS 






CONCRETE 
SIDEWALKS 






GAS AND 
ELECTRICITY 


Come With Us Any Sunday or Week Day as our Guest 


Every Sunday at 11:30 A. M., Cadillac cars leave from in front of our office, 393 
Seventh Avenue (Opp. Penn Station). 


We provide a dinner for 


you at the famous 


Panchard Inn, after which we drive you around the developments at Massapequa. 
$50,000,000 is being spent on developments here. 


Apply at once for booklet 


FREE TITLE INSURANCE POLICY 
OWNERS AND DEVELOPERS 


BRADY, CRYAN & COLLERAN, Inc. 


Readers of THE CATHOLIC WORLD: 


393 Seventh Avenue, Opposite Penn. Station, New York 





To Brady, Cryan 








a general course in salesmanship, and offer you 
the best property on Long Island to sell. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, we will be pleased to propestiion. 
teach you the real estate business together with I acne ereens. 
Address ......... 





393 Seventh Avenue, N. Y. C. 
Please send me particulars of your 





& Colleran, Inc. 
4 
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Hubert Gotzes, Inc. 


1536 North Clark Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Art Weavery: Crefeld, Rhineland 


Linens 
Vestments 
Sacred Vessels 
Stained Glass Windows 


Our Goods are Strictly Liturgical 
and Correct as to Style 











ks Sparse 


Pirst Standard 
Editions Editions 


BOOKS 


New Yorkers invariably go to Himebaugh & 
Browne. An immense stock and intelligent as- 
sistants make it easy to find just what one seeks. 
Prices are GUARANTEED to be as low as any 
other shop and every purchase not meeting your 
full approval is returnable for Credit. What 
more can one ask! Write for Catalogue 


HIMEBAUGH ¢ BRUWNE 
Booksellers and Stationers 
4 East 46 Street 


| 
| 
| 
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To Those Desiring 


Safe Investments 


We recommend and offer for sale 


1 yA 
5: fe) 
Notes Secured by Trust Deed on 


Catholic Church 
Property 


In Denominations of $500 and $1,000 


JOHN A. SCHMIDT & CO. 
10 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 











Have You Seen Orate Fratres? | 


A Liturgical Review for All Reading Catholics 
Each issue, 32 pages, 13 issues a year. $2.00 
per year. Canada, $2.25. Foreign, $2.50 


A new venture, and distinctive both in Eng- 
lish Catholic journalism, and in English Catholic 
life. Published by the Benedictine Fathers of 
St. John’s Abbey, with the assistance of both | 
clerical and lay associate editors. 


First issue appeared in Advent. Write for 
information or for a sample copy to THE LI- 
TURGICAL PRESS, St. John’s Abbey, College- 
ville, Minn. 
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EDUCATE 

All by Hofmann 
These pictures 


Christ and the Rich Young Man The Christ Christ and the Doctors 


One Cent Size. 3x3%. For 50 or more 
Two cent Size. 5%x8. For 25 or more 


Send 50 cents for 25 on the Life of Christ or 25 
Art Subjects, Size 54.x8 —_— be in every 


Th al 
‘he Perry Pictures ©. apie TREY 88, invale- 


BOX 103, MALDEN, MASS. day School. 


INTEREST 


CATALOGUE 
of 64 pages, listing 
2250 pictures with 
1600 miniature il- 
lustrations sent for 
15 cents in coin or 
stamps. 
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Seventeen booklets treating on every phase of the Passion and 
Death of Christ and presenting in most convenient form a selection 
of beautiful and touching Lenten prayers and meditations. 


Paulist 
Purple 
P amphlets 


Individual Package 
$1.00 Postpaid 


LENT, ITS MEANING AND PURPOSE 

SELECTED PRAYERS FOR LENT 

THE FRUITS OF LENT 

CHRIST’S LAST AGONY 

DID CHRIST — AGAIN? 

HIS GREETING 

SOME THOUGHTS ON THE WAY OF THE CROSS 

LITTLE STATIONS ON THE WAY OF THE CROSS 
A THOUGHT A DAY FOR LENT 

THE ACCEPTABLE TIME 

THOUGHTS ON HOLY WEEK 

THOUGHTS ON THE PASSION 

LENT IN PRACTICE 

TENEBRAE FOR GOOD FRIDAY 

MEDITATIONS ON THE FOURTEEN STATIONS 

STATIONS OF THE CROSS FOR CHILDREN 

DEVOTIONS FOR THE THREE HOURS AGONY 


Secure your package now and let The Paulist Purple Series help you 
to better understand Lent and greater appreciate Christ’s love for 
man by the Sacrifice on Calvary. 


THE PAULIST PRESS 


401 West 59th Street New York, N. Y 

















St. Hilda Guild, Jur. 


Church Vestments, Altar Linen, 
Ecclesiastical Embroidery 
181 EAST 47th STREET 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Vanderbilt 8761 





Good Clothes Rightly Priced 
FOR CLERGYMEN AND LAYMEN 
CassocK SPECIALISTS 
COSTELLO-TRACEY CO., Inc. 
627 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 












































‘Draperies 
Curtains and 


Window Shades 


CATHOLIC INSTITUTIONS’ 
TRADE SOLICITED 


ESTIMATES 
CHEERFULLY * 
FURNISHED 


DANIEL LAWRENCE 
1201 Broadway 


New York 


ON GRAPE FRUIT 
After you sprinkle 

the powdered sugar 
on your grape fruit 
add just two dashes 
of 


Dr. Siegert’s 
ANGOSTURA 


At druggists, 
grocers, and 
deliacatessens 


Send 75c for 
trial bottle, to 


Angostura Agency, 
4 E. 46th St., N. Y. 














Please mention THE CATHOLIC 


WORLD in writing to advertisers. 











Short. Stories 


The following table indicates the rank, during the period between October, 
1925, and August, 1926, inclusive, by percentage, of distinctive short stories pub- 
lished in 26 periodicals, as compiled by the well-known authority, Edward J. 
O’Brien and published in his “Best Short Stories of 1926.” 


Harper’s Magazine 
Atlantic Monthly 

. American Mercury 
Century Magazine 

. Vanity Fair 

. Scribner’s Magazine 
. Pictorial Review 

. Catholic World 

. Harper’s Bazaar 

. American Parade 

. Cosmopolitan 

. Woman’s Home Companion .. 
. Delineator 

. Red Book Magazine 

. Good Housekeeping 

. Colliers Weekly 

. Ladies’ Home Journal 
. McCall’s Magazine 

. Liberty 

. Saturday Evening Post 
. Success 

. Designer 


PPI AMPRON 





The CATHOLIC WORLD was the only Catholic magazine to make 
the grade. 





THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
411 West soth Street, New York, N. Y. 


I am enclosing four dollars. Please enter my subscription for one 
year to begin with your next issue. 


Name 


Address 
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Just the arch support 
you need—ano more, no less 


YOU'RE particular about the size 
and width of your shoes——but how 
about the elevation of the arch? 
There can be too much Arch Sup- 
port as well as too little. 





That’s why we build our Arch Sup- 
port Shoes in three elevations. That’s 
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why our fitters. are so careful in 
helping you select the shoe with 
exactly the proper support. 
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Coward 
Shoe 


270 GREENWICH STREET 
Near Warren Street 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Skinuer Organ Company 
677 FIFTH AVENUE at 53RD STREET, 
Organ cArchitects and Builders Prinses 
Churches, Residences and Auditoriums 


FACTORIES: DORCHESTER AND WESTFIELD, MASS. 








